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PREFACE 


Like past editions, this tenth edition of Social Inequality: Forms, 
Causes, and Consequences is a user-friendly introduction to the study 
of social inequality. This book conveys the pervasiveness and 
extensiveness of social inequality in the United States with an 
intersectional perspective, to show how inequality occurs, how it 
affects all of us, and what is being done about it. 

This edition benefits from a variety of changes that have significantly 
strengthened the text. We pay increased attention to disability, 
intersectionality, immigration, religion, and place. We also spotlight 
crime and the criminal justice system as well as health and the 
environment. The tenth edition includes a new chapter on policy 
alternatives and venues for social change. In sum: 

1. We have added a new chapter called “Policy Alternatives” (Chapter 
15) at the end of the text. This chapter is designed to provide students 
with an awareness of potential alternatives to our current systems, 


and to imagine ways that we might bring about change. 
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2. Intersectionality was introduced in the last edition, but we have 
augmented the discussion and infused it throughout the text. 

3. We have reworked the theory chapters and moved them earlier in 
the book, providing a better framing for students’ analyses in later 
chapters. We also added an elaboration of intersectionality in Chapter 


7, “Contemporary Explanations of Inequality.” Chapter 6, “Classical 


Explanations of Inequality” now features a section on W.E.B. Du Bois 
in place of Herbert Spencer. 

4. While the last edition contained some information about 
immigration and religion, recent political events have made both of 
these topics crucially important to an understanding of inequality in 
the United States. We have created a new chapter called 
“Immigration, Place, and Religion” (Chapter 11) that looks at how 


exclusion and discrimination by citizenship, religion, and region 
contribute to inequality. 

5. Chapters 12 and 13 provide students with an in-depth look at how 
health, the environment, and crime/criminal justice both are produced 
by and cause inequality. These chapters are written from an 
intersectional perspective. 


The tenth edition is divided into five major parts. Part 7 examines the 


scope of inequality, with a focus on issues such as income, wealth, 


status, and power. Part 2 outlines general explanations of inequality. 


The classical arguments included are those of Marx, Weber, 
Durkheim, and Du Bois, while the contemporary theories discuss how 
inequalities become durable and persistent. Specifically, we look at 
functionalist and labor market theories, and then outline how material 
and symbolic resources are hoarded. Finally, we address the 


importance of micro-level processes, such as identities and 


interactions. The chapters in Part 3 asks who benefits and who loses 
by inequality: Chapters 8-11 discuss gender, sexuality, race, and 


include a chapter combining immigration, religion, and place. Part 4 


includes two chapters of intersectional case studies on inequality: the 
first focuses on health and the environment, and the second on crime 


and the criminal justice system. Finally, Part 5addresses processes 


of change and stability in the structure of social inequality through 
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discussions of social movements and potential policy alternatives. 
The book concludes with a glossary of many of the basic terms used 


in the text. 
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CHAPTER 1 


An Introduction to the Study of Social 
Inequality 


Fernando was brought into the U.S. illegally by his mother when he 
was 5 years old. He is now 29 and works as a lab technician in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. A recipient of DACA (Delayed Action for 


Childhood Arrivals, a program that allows people like Fernando to stay 
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in the country and work legally), he is currently consumed with anxiety 
because of attempts by the federal government to end the DACA 
program. If he loses his DACA status, he would have to return to 
Mexico, a country he barely remembers. He told a reporter: 
| have no clue what they would do ... Would they come knocking on my 
door, putting me in detainment facilities, put me on a plane and have 
someone else take care of my stuff? Would they round everyone up? | 
would be afraid of losing everything, losing my friends, having to start 
over again in a place | barely know. | can still speak Spanish, but as far 
as living a life there, it wouldn't be mine. 
(Sanchez, 2018) 
Heather is a small business owner in the Midwest. She was 
interviewed about why she voted for President Trump. She said: 
Trump understands and supports the American dream; no matter 
what you have now, if you work hard you can better yourself and 
positively shape your wealth and future. Clinton made it known that 
she would continue Obama’s agenda of redistribution. What dream is 
there in working to see your future gains chopped up by taxation and 
welfare? Under Clinton | would have just held out my hand and 
stopped dreaming. Under Trump the American Dream is revived! 
(Fishwick, 2016) 
Sarah is the founder of a sports media company. She is concerned 
about barriers women and people of color face in starting businesses. 
Citing data from a large-scale study of venture capital, she comments, 
“The average black female founder with a company raises $36,000.” In 
comparison, the average amount raised by white men who later had 
their businesses fail was $1.3 million. She said that, as a Black female 
entrepreneur, “You're constantly walking this tightrope. Just 
acknowledging that and then figuring out how to optimize that is 
important.” 
(O’Connor, 2017) 
The stories above are all real stories drawn from recent news reports. 
Fernando, Heather, and Sarah are all worried about the impact of 
inequality in their own lives and in society more generally, but the 


particular focus of their concerns differs, depending on their 
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individual identities, experiences, and backgrounds. What issues of 
inequality worry you? You might be thinking about the student loans 
you have taken out to pay for your education. Or perhaps you are 
concerned that American society has gone too far in granting rights to 
particular minority groups. The aim of this book is to give you tools to 
be able to think about these kinds of issues in a larger context. What 
is inequality? Why does it exist? Is it good or bad? This chapter begins 
with an introduction to the topic of inequality and is followed by the 
terms and concepts you will need throughout the text. We then turn to 
some key questions involving how we perceive inequality, the level of 
inequality in the U.S. compared to other countries, and whether 


inequality is inevitable. 


THINKING ABOUT SOCIAL INEQUALITY 


You need not look far to find articles in the popular press decrying the 
rise of inequality in the United States and around the world. Many 
have likened this era to the famous gilded age of the late nineteenth 
century. Justin Fox in Bloomberg described the gilded age as an era 
of “exploding economic inequality, stagnant living standards, growing 
concern about monopolies, devastating financial crises ... brazen 
political corruption, frequent pronouncements that the American 
republic was doomed, and seemingly unending turmoil over race and 
national identity” (Fox, 2018). For many of us, including Fernando, 
Heather, and Sarah profiled above, this characterization sounds 
disturbingly familiar. The share of the income that that 1 percent 
controls is now as high as it was in the gilded age (see Figure 1.1), 
and inequality is present and affects us at all stages of our lives. 
Think of your own experiences. Even when young, we hear of people 
as being from a “bad neighborhood,” as not being “our kind,” as being 
“above” or “below” us. We hear epithets aimed at persons because of 
their race, ethnicity, gender, or sexual orientation. As youths, we notice 
that because of the way they dress, where they live, and who their 
parents are, some children are treated differently and have more or 


fewer opportunities than others. We are also smart enough to see 
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that there are class differences associated with different schools and 
even churches. These economic differences show no sign of 
disappearing, and in fact they are at a record high. 
Economically, the gap between the top and the bottom has increased 
and class mobility has stagnated in the last few decades. The middle 
class has been particularly hard-hit, with the percentage of adults in 
the U.S. living in middle-income households just over 50 percent in 
2016, dropping from a high of 61 percent in 1971 (Kochhar, 2018). 
This apparent decline of the middle class has significant ramifications 
for a democracy. Scholars as far back as Aristotle have stressed the 
importance of a large and prosperous middle class for the stability, 
cohesiveness, and productivity of a society (Pressman, 2007). Yet 
throughout the United States, the number of middle-class 
neighborhoods has declined, while both poor and rich neighborhoods 
have grown. Additionally, the middle class has declined most 
precipitously in cities with high levels of income inequality (Bischoff 
and Reardon, 2013). “With a median income nationally of $78,056 in 
2000 and only $78,442 in 2016, the middle class has gained no 
ground over the past several years” (Kochhar, 2018). Leicht and 
Fitzgerald put the matter bluntly: “Middle-class prosperity in the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centuries is an illusion” (2006, p. 4, 
italics in original). 
As we see in Figure 1.1, the share of income controlled by the richest 
members of our society dropped from the early part of the century to 
the 1950s, then stayed relatively flat until the 1970s. Since that time, 
the overall trend has been one of rapid growth. This phenomenon of 
increasing income inequality is not unique to the United States. 
Nicholas Bloom, a professor at Stanford, who was quoted in the New 
York Times, said, “This is a truly global phenomenon, and | don’t know 
any serious economist who would deny inequality has gone up. The 
debate is over the magnitude, not the direction” (Schwartz, 2016). 
FIGURE 1.1 Share of Income in the U.S. for the Top 1% and Top .1%, 
1913-2017 


Source: Amended from data from Saez (2018). Data accessed from 
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Despite a record low level of unemployment, poverty levels still persist 
at over 12 percent. While this is the third year that poverty has 
declined, the percentage of families and children in poverty remains 
higher than it was in 2000 (Edwards, 2018). And while in 2017 the 
median household income in the United States was $61,372, once we 
control for inflation, this increase only brings incomes up to 1999 
levels (Fontenot, Semega, and Kollar, 2018). Further, the 2016 
compensation of chief executive officers (CEOs) in the top 500 U.S. 
corporations was 271 times that of the average worker (Mishel and 


Schieder, 2017). As we will see in Chapter 2, wealth is even more 


highly polarized than income in the United States, with a small 
percentage controlling most of the resources. Economic inequality 
thrives in the United States. 

Among those especially affected by inequality are blue-collar workers 
whose manufacturing plants have moved or shut down. In 2018, for 
example, General Motors announced that several North American 
plants will be idled, with 3,300 immediate layoffs and the threat of as 
many as 14,000 in the long run. This happened, at least in part, 
because of imports of cheap Chinese steel. GM employee Nanette 
Senters stated: 

To just say, “You're done,” is wrong. Yes, a company is supposed to 
make money. But they did get all kinds of money from those tax cuts, 
and they are still doing this. | am so disappointed. They always take 
things out on workers. 

(Campbell, 2018) 

Despite the layoffs in the auto industry, the national unemployment 
rate has been decreasing since 2010. This is good news for many 
workers who suffered spells of unemployment during the financial 
downturn. At the same time, many of the available jobs today are part- 
time or have erratic schedules. This is problematic for people who 
need or want consistent full-time work. For example, Melody Pabon is 
having trouble supporting her child on her part-time salary: 

I've been working at Zara, a women’s clothing store in Manhattan, as a 
cashier and on the sales floor for about four years. | also just started 


school to become a medical assistant. | used to be scheduled to 
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close the store a lot. On those nights | got home to Brooklyn after 
Mason, my four-year-old, was already asleep. | wanted to be able to 
spend time with him in the evening, so | asked for an earlier shift. But 
at my job, anyone who is not available 24/7 always seems to get their 
hours cut. And that is what happened to me. | went from working 35 
hours to 25 over the course of a few weeks. That's almost a third of 
my paycheck. 

(National Women’s Law Center, 2015) 

The injurious impact of inequality is not confined to the working class 
and the poor. In recent years, as companies downsize to meet 
competition and maintain profits, the effects of social and economic 
forces pushing people into different economic circumstances have 
been increasingly felt by those in the white-collar ranks. Many of the 
jobs lost at General Motors will be white-collar jobs (Boudette, 2018). 
At the same time that many people are experiencing downward 
mobility, advances in computer and information technologies have 
created opportunities for others to become phenomenally rich. Five 
years ago, nobody had heard of Evan Speigel. Yet in 2015, the 25-year- 
old creator of the application Snapchat was among the richest 
Americans, with wealth well in excess of a billion dollars (Wang, 
2015). 

Inequalities extend beyond economic issues, however. For the third 
consecutive year, hate crimes have increased, up 16 percent since 
2016 (Eligon, 2018). While some of this increase is likely due to 
increased reporting and awareness, it is also clear that we are 
currently experiencing an era of increased racial tension and rhetoric. 
Similarly, though the #MeToo movement, focused on sexual 
harassment, represents a promising development in gender relations 
in that more women have been willing to come forward to report 
abuse and harassment, it has also made it clear that the problem of 
gender-based inequalities continues to persist in our society. 

The statistics and stories above demonstrate the persistence of 
inequalities, but they also show their complexity. Let’s look back at the 
three stories presented at the beginning of this chapter. All three of 


these individuals express insecurity and fear in our current 
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environment of rampant inequality. But their fears are different, 
depending on their identities and backgrounds. For Fernando, his 
ethnic background and citizenship status are central to his concerns. 
Heather expresses the concerns of the working class, and Sarah 
worries about possibilities for women of color. These stories tell us 
that inequalities are located in a complex matrix of identities—race, 
class, gender, nationality, sexuality (among others) are all statuses 
that individually and in combination intersect to bring about different 
experiences of inequality. This idea, called intersectionality (defined 


briefly below and more extensively in Chapter 7) is a central and 


guiding concept for this text. 


KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 


Social Inequality and Stratification 


As we use it in this text, “inequality” refers to situations where people 
have different amounts of something valuable. That could be a 
material thing such as food or income, or it could be invisible like 
prestige or education. Inequality is not necessarily problematic if 
most people agree that it is fair. For example, in surveys conducted all 
over the world (including the U.S.), about three-quarters of 
respondents say performance and effort are legitimate determinants 
of pay differences (Evans, Kelley, and Peoples, 2010). In other 
situations, however, we do not think inequality is fair—for example, if 
we started distributing income based on people's height, we might 
hear some protest. 

Social stratification is related to inequality, but it refers to a “rare form 
of disparity that clusters social units by layers, or strata, which are 
homogenous with respect to a wide range of goods (both 
autonomous and relative) and which occupy a single, well-defined 
rank order” (Tilly, 1998, p. 27). In simpler terms, social stratification 
refers to a situation where people have unequal access to various 
resources based on the group they belong to, including material 


goods, power, symbolic goods, and social status. If the inequality is 
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due to a person’s membership in a particular group rather than 
individual characteristics, this is stratification, not simply inequality 
(McLeod and Nonnemaker, 1999, p. 321). In this text, we are using 


“social inequality” and “stratification” interchangeably. 


Quintiles 


In order to describe the level of inequality in our society, we have to 
have a way to divide up the population. Like many other social 
scientists, we have chosen to use quintiles. A quintile is simply a fifth 
(20 percent) of the population. The top quintile of income earners, for 
example, are the 20 percent of people who earn the most (80 percent 
of the population earns less than they do). The “middle quintile” would 
be the people who earn more than 40 percent of people in the 


population, but less than the top 40 percent of income earners. 


Income and Wealth 


In many parts of this text we discuss how income and wealth are 
distributed in society. Thus, it is important that we have a good 
understanding of what the terms mean. Money income, as defined by 
the Census Bureau, includes money from virtually all sources, 
including wages or salaries, Social Security, welfare, pensions, and 
others. There are some advantages to using total money income 
when assessing the extent of economic inequality. In the first place, it 
is certainly more immediately quantifiable than many other measures, 
such as real estate. Second, income is highly valued in U.S. society 
and serves as a basis on which people are evaluated by others. Third, 
income inequalities saturate and are reflected in a number of other 
economically related areas. Unemployment, inflation, farm and food 
prices, rent control, feminism, racism, and welfare are all areas that 
involve income-differential issues. In your own case, think about the 
number of ways that income is implicated in different areas of your 
life. Income, then, at least at first glance, would appear to be a more 


than adequate measure of economic inequality. 
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However, when interpreting income statistics, several limitations 
should be kept in mind. First, income is only a partial measure of a 
family's or individual's economic well-being. It does not include the 
value of stocks, real estate, or other noncash economic assets, and, 
second, if it is currentincome, it does not take into account the 
income trajectory an individual may be on if, for example, they are just 
beginning in a lucrative career. Third, some of the estimates of 
income are based on pooled findings from several government 
studies that are not always identical in methodology or measures of 
income. Finally, and most significantly, the Internal Revenue Service 
contends that income is underreported and not all persons who are 
required to file income tax returns do so. The majority of 
underreported income is from businesses or self-employment 
because these are sources that are hard for the IRS to track (I.R.S., 
2016). Related to this, high-income earners are more likely to 
underreport income than low-income earners (Johns and Slemrod, 
2010). 

While income provides important information about people's life 
circumstances, wealth gives us a more complete measure of a 
family’s economic power, since it consists of the value of all the 
family’s assets minus its debts. Thus, wealth includes the value of 
homes, automobiles, businesses, savings, and investments. Even this 
measure, however, does not fully reflect the access of the wealthy to a 
greater number of financial tools that serve to enhance their 
economic opportunities and market situation. For example, ownership 
of a great deal of stock in a corporation that is interlocked or directly 
connected with other corporations may give an individual indirect 
influence over the economic behavior of the latter organizations. Like 
poverty, wealth has economic implications beyond the actual size of 
the holdings. Economic opportunities are at least in part a function of 
the economic tools a person has at their disposal. 

There is not a lot of consensus on how to measure the distribution of 
wealth, for several reasons. First, information about wealth is difficult 
to obtain. Virtually all data about it come from various field surveys 


and administrative records (such as tax records). Often, individuals 
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are hesitant to be interviewed, and this is especially true of the 
wealthy who, for several reasons, may be sensitive about their wealth. 
Sherman (2017) conducted in-depth interviews with New Yorkers in 
their thirties and forties who had a household income of over 
$250,000. She commented: 

In the interviews, most people described themselves as reluctant to 
talk about money in any detail with anyone except their partners and 
sometimes other close family members. They described money as 
deeply private—‘more private than sex; in the words of one 
psychotherapist | interviewed. 

(p. 18) 

Sherman found that her interviewees were very concerned about 
anonymity and they felt deeply ambivalent about their wealth, making 
them unwilling to be honest about the true extent of their holdings or 
spending. As a result, it is likely that what wealthy people report on 


surveys may not be accurate. 


Gini Index 


The Gini Index (often called the “Gini Coefficient’) is a popular way to 
assess the level of inequality in a society. It measures the extent of 
difference between the actual distribution of income and a 
hypothetical situation in which everyone receives the same 
percentage of income. The ratio has a possible value range of 0 to 1; 
0 indicates complete equality, and 1 indicates complete inequality. 
Some researchers criticize the Gini Index because it is very sensitive 
to the economic situation of people in the middle of the distribution 
and it takes less account of the extremes. This is important because 
research suggests that, across countries and time, the share of the 
middle of the distribution generally stays stable. In other words, 
increases or decreases in inequality are driven by the top and bottom 
of the distribution. The Gini Index is also criticized because it is 
unable to specify where changes in the distribution occur. For 
example, if the Gini Index goes down, it is impossible to know who the 


winners and losers are. Finally, when you see a Gini Coefficient, it is 
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important to ask if it was calculated before or after taxes and 
transfers (transfers include non-earned income like welfare payments 
or financial aid). Inequality in societies is usually less after taxes and 


transfers. 


Palma Ratio 


Concerns about the Gini Index led to the development of the Palma 
ratio. This is a ratio of the income of the top 10 percent divided by 
that of the bottom 40 percent. The interpretation of the Palma ratio is 
more intuitive than the Gini Index. For example, if a country has a 
Palma ratio of 5, the top 10 percent receive five times the income of 
the bottom 40 percent (Pizzigati, 2014). Joseph Stiglitz, a Nobel Prize- 
winning economist, and Michael Doyle, former Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, argue that all nations should set as a 


goal a Palma ratio of less than 1 (Doyle and Stiglitz, 2014). 


Globalization 


Another term that is central to understanding inequality is 
globalization. Globalization has been defined in two basic ways, one 
which is narrowly economic and another which incorporates a variety 
of dimensions and is sometimes referred to as the “grand” theory of 
globalization. In this latter view, 

Globalization refers to a multidimensional set of social processes that 
create, multiply, stretch, and intensify worldwide social 
interdependencies and exchanges while at the same time fostering in 
people a growing awareness of deepening connections between the 
local and the distant. 

(Myers Jr, 2014, p. 45) 

This definition includes not only increasing economic ties between 
countries but also closer cultural and social ties. A narrower 
conceptualization of globalization views it as a strictly economic 
phenomenon, involving the increase in direct investment, flow of 


workers, and free trade between countries. It is primarily this latter 
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definition that we will use in our assessment of globalization’s impact 


on inequality among nations and within the United States. 


Intersectionality 


First coined by Kimberlé Crenshaw (19839), the term intersectionality 
refers to the idea that people experience inequality differently, 
depending on their particular status. Thus, while gender inequalities 
are certainly consequential, Black women face very different 
discrimination than do White women. Inequalities represent a “matrix 
of domination” (Collins and Bilge, 2016), whereby intersecting 
statuses and identities combine to create a system of exploitation 
and domination. To fully understand the lived experiences of 
inequality, we need to understand how the combination and 


intersection of statuses affect our lives. 


Marxist vs. Functionalist Perspective on 
Inequality 


Starting in Chapter 2, we introduce two of several important 
perspectives on inequality. The “Marxist” perspective is based on the 
work of Karl Marx, a German classical theorist, who wrote in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. You will read about his life and 
theories in detail in Chapter 6. In brief, however, a “Marxist” framework 
traces our current level of inequality to capitalism. Because 
capitalism is a zero-sum game, there will always be winners and 
losers. The winners work hard to maintain and increase their 
advantage. One way that large business owners seek to increase their 
profits, for example, is by reducing the wages of workers. A 
functionalist perspective on inequality is quite different from a 
“Marxist” view. It Sees inequality as having many benefits for society. 


In Chapter 7, we introduce the ideas of Davis and Moore, two theorists 


who argued that inequality functions to ensure that there are 


incentives for the best people to take the most important jobs in 
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society. When people are well matched to jobs, society functions 


effectively and everyone benefits. 


Inequality in the U.S. in Global Context 


As we will explore further in Chapter 2, the United States has notably 
high levels of inequality. In Table 1.1 you can see how we rank against 
other large industrial countries. Remember that the Gini Index would 
be “0” in a situation of complete equality. Our number is .39. The 
Palma Ratio shows that the top 10 percent of earners has 1.8 times 
the income of the entire bottom 40 percent. Looking more broadly 
around the world, generally countries lower in living standards by 
United Nations measures have inequality levels that exceed those in 
industrial nations. In terms of regions of the world, Europe is the least 
unequal and the Middle East the most unequal (Alvaredo, Chancel, 
Piketty, Saez, and Zucman, 2018). 

TABLE 1.1 Income and Inequality among Households within Selected 
Rich Industrial Countries: 2017 


Country Gini Coefficient | Palma Ratio 
Australia 34 1.3 
Austria .28 1.0 
Belgium wd 0.9 
Canada a 1.2 
Denmark .26 0.9 
Finland 20 0.9 
France 29 1.1 
Germany 29 1.1 
Greece 34 1.3 
Ireland 30 1.1 
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Italy 30 1.3 
Netherlands .28 1.0 
New Zealand Rete 1.4 
Norway wea | 1.0 
Sweden .28 1.0 
Switzerland .30 1.1 
United States .39 1.8 


Source: https://data.oecd.org/inequality/income-inequality.htm. 

Note: |n Chapter 4, you will notice that we give a different Gini 
Coefficient for the U.S. This is because the OECD calculates Gini using 
post-tax and transfer income whereas many other organizations use 


pre-tax and transfer. 


American Perceptions of Inequality 


Now we have a little bit of information about the level of inequality in 
the U.S. Were you surprised? It turns out that most Americans have 
significant misperceptions about inequality, income, and wealth. In 
fact, in a recent survey, respondents from 40 countries were asked 
about the distribution of wealth and income in their society. They were 
given five diagrams from which to choose. One diagram, for example, 
was shaped like a diamond (with a large middle class and small upper 
and lower classes). Another diagram was a pyramid, with a wide base 
(indicating lots of poor people) and few people at the top. Only 29 
percent of Americans were able to accurately identify the model that 
represents the United States. Looking at the scores from the other 
countries, the U.S. ranked about the middle in terms of our knowledge 
of inequality (Gimpelson and Treisman, 2018). 

Conventional wisdom, and some research, suggest that Americans 
tend to understate inequality. For example, a study by Norton and 
Ariely (2011) found that Americans estimate that the top 20 percent 
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hold just about 60 percent of the wealth. This is compared to the 
close to 85 percent they actually held. One recent study, however, 
looked at income instead of wealth and found that Americans may 
actually overestimate income inequality as well as the incomes of the 
richest 1 percent (Chambers, Swan, and Heesacker, 2014). More 
research will need to be done on this topic to understand the 
differences between the studies and the differences in perceptions of 
wealth and income. What is important to note at this point, however, 


is that misperceptions about inequality are widespread. 


Is Inequality Desirable or Undesirable? 


Some scholars think of inequality as a source of integration in society. 
The functionalist view, for example, argues that inequality in rewards 
is a way of making sure that critical occupations are filled with the 
most qualified persons. That is, since rewards provide motivation to 
do certain tasks, the structure of inequality is really an incentive 
system that helps the whole society survive. Other analysts contend 
that economic and other kinds of inequality create divisiveness 
between the haves and the have-nots, men and women, minorities 
and majorities. This is in large part because these groups are not 
equally likely to believe that the system of inequality is fair. Nor do 
they agree that inequality works to the benefit of the entire society 
rather than only a few select groups. Because of this, inequality is 
more likely to instigate conflict than it is to strengthen cohesion 
between groups and in society in general. 

In some ways, Americans are attracted to equality; in other ways, they 
view inequality as justified. Part of the problem here is that people 
think about different things when they think about inequality, and 
people feel differently about the various kinds of equality/inequality; 
thus, the meaning of equality/inequality is not self-evident. For 
example, Bryan Turner (1986) identified four basic kinds of equality: 
(1) equality of human beings—that is, the notion that basically we are 
all the same and equally worthy as persons; (2) equality of 


opportunity—the idea that access to valued ends is open to all; (3) 
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equality of condition—that is, that people all start from the same 
position; and (4) equality of results or outcome, or equality of income. 
The latter is the most radical of the four and the one most likely to 
incite controversy. 

Americans feel quite differently about equality of opportunity than 
they do about equality of income, and groups feel differently about the 
fairness of the system. A national poll conducted by the Pew 
Research Center (2012a) found that 70 percent of Americans feel that 
the government should adopt policies to enhance equality of 
opportunity but less than half support policies that directly 
redistribute income. This shows that they feel any fair distribution of 
goods should be based more on equality of opportunity rather than 
equality of result. 

Perceptions of economic inequality are generally viewed differently 
and separately from views of racial and gender inequality. With racial 
and gender inequality, inequalities of outcome are seen as evidence 
of inequalities of opportunity. That is, if we find that there are 
differences in outcome by race, it is a fair assumption that there are 
unfair obstacles in the way of some, and thus the inequality is seen as 
unjust. With economic inequality, however, inequality of outcome 
coexists with inequality of opportunity—and inequality of outcome 
may be due to differences in efforts or skills rather than opportunity. 
Thus, as McCall suggests, an intersectional model of income 
inequality should ask: 

How are perceptions of rising class inequality affected: by 
perceptions of trends in racial and gender inequality? by racial and 
gender differences in education, wealth, poverty, employment, and 
residential segregation? by racial and gender identities? and by 
intersections of these with social class identities and social 
movements? 

(2014, p. 30) 

Regardless of whether Americans support the general idea of 
inequality, most agree that we have too much of it today. About two- 
thirds think that the current amount of income inequality is too large, 


and 63 percent believe wealth and income should be more equally 
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distributed (Newport, 2015). Most Americans—as well as residents of 
other countries—believe there should be a limit on the amount of 
inequality. An international survey of forty countries, including the 
United States, showed that citizens feel that those in the highest- 
ranking occupations should be paid, on average, 4.6 times the salary 
of those in the lowest-ranking positions. This ratio varies across 
countries with a low of 2:1 in Denmark to a high of 20:1 in Taiwan. 
Respondents in the U.S. said that the ideal gap is 7:1. Actual income 
gaps are much higher (on average there was a 10:1 ratio across all 
the countries in the study) but the U.S. has a particularly large gap. 
For example, CEOs earn 357 times the salary of the lowest wage 
worker (Kiatpongsan and Norton, 2014). 

In sum, a majority of Americans appear to support the principle of 
income inequality as being fair, but they do not see the present 
system as necessarily equitable. They also underestimate the extent 
of economic inequality in the country, and they are decidedly split on 
whether the government should do something about income 
inequality. It is clear that Americans’ attitudes about inequality are 


complex and often contradictory. 


Is Inequality Inevitable? 


Perhaps the most basic issue relates to the inevitability of inequality. 
It is important to clarify that reference is being made here to 
institutionalized rather than individual inequality (i.e., structured 
inequality between categories of individuals that are systematically 
created, reproduced, legitimated by sets of ideas, and relatively 
stable). We would not be studying this phenomenon if it were not a 
prominent feature of contemporary society with significant 
consequences. To ask whether it is inevitable is to address the origins 
of inequality (i.e., whether it is caused by natural or artificial factors). 
If social inequality is directly linked to conditions inherent in the 
nature of groups of individuals or society, then little might be 
expected to eliminate it. On the other hand, if such inequality arises 


because of the conscious, intentional, and freely-willed actions of 
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individuals or the structures they create in society, then perhaps it can 
be altered. 

One side argues that inequality is always going to be present because 
of personal differences among individuals either in the form of basic 
differences in their own makeups or differences in the amount of 
effort they expend. A large majority of Americans would appear to 
agree. A recent poll, for example, found that 43 percent of Americans 
think that the rich got that way because they worked harder than other 
people (42 percent said it was due to advantages they had been 
given) (Dunn, 2018). If there is an open society and if people vary in 
their talents and motivations, then this would suggest that inequality 
is inevitable, a simple fact of society. “Some inequalities come about 
as a result of unavoidable biological inequalities of physical skill, 
mental capacity, and traits of personality,” argued Cauthen (1987, p. 8) 
in his treatise on equality. Some early philosophers also argued that 
there are “natural” differences between individuals; in fact, some 
people still maintain that differences of this type separate the sexes, 
resulting in the inevitability of inequality. Aristotle took the position 
that “the male is by nature superior, the female, inferior; and the one 
rules, and the other is ruled” (in Kriesberg, 1979, p. 12). These and 
other explanations of inequality will be discussed in detail later. 

Other theorists have argued that inequality is inevitable because as 
long as certain kinds of tasks are more necessary for the survival of 
the society than others, and as long as those who are able to perform 
those tasks are rare, social inequality of rewards among individuals is 
needed to motivate the best people to perform the most difficult 
tasks. Under these conditions, the argument goes, inequality cannot 
be eradicated without endangering the society. 

On the other side of the fence are those who argue that economic 
inequality is not inevitable and is largely the by-product of a system's 
structure and not the result of major differences in individual or group 
talents, characteristics, and motivations. Rousseau, for example, 
linked the origins of inequality to the creation of private property 
(Dahrendorf, 1970, p. 10). It is the characteristics of the political 


economy and the firms and labor markets within it that are primary 
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determinants of differences in income and wealth. Where a person 
works and in what industry have major effects on income. Certainly, 
the job changes resulting from downsizing would suggest this. 
Essentially, then, this argument states that it is not human nature and 
individual differences but rather structural conditions that determine 
where an individual winds up on the ladder of economic inequality. 
Discrimination is another of those conditions. If the conditions that 
generate social inequality are artificial creations of human actions, 
then they can be changed, and economic inequality is not inevitable, 
nor is it necessarily beneficial for the society and all its members. We 


will examine this controversy more thoroughly in later chapters. 


Levels of Analysis 


The study of social inequality is concerned with both individuals and 
groups, personal positions as well as structural arrangements. Thus, 
analysis proceeds on several levels. For example, we are interested in 
how an individual’s class-related characteristics affect the probability 
of that person being arrested, but we are also interested in how the 
structure of inequality itself affects the crime rate for the society as a 
whole. We are interested in the process by which individuals attain 
higher or lower status positions, but we are also interested in how 
class structures shift in society and how changes in occupational 
structures affect rates of social mobility. We will look not only at how 
an individual's race or sex affects their income but also at how 
institutionalized discrimination affects the overall structure of 
inequality between the races and sexes. Many of the chapters to 


follow take into account these important methodological issues. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOK 


The text is divided into four major parts. Part 1 addresses the extent 
of inequality in its various forms. Chapters 2-5 focus on specific 
forms of inequality that concern resource outcomes (i.é., 


income/wealth, poverty, social status, and power) which are 
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distributed unequally among individuals and groups in the United 
States. Part 2 presents the major general explanations for social 


inequality, with Chapter 6 including information about how the 


classical theorists, Marx, Weber, Durkheim, and Du Bois, understand 


inequality. Chapter 7 analyzes more contemporary explanations, 


ranging from functionalist theories, to social reproduction and 
constructionist theories, to intersectional theories of inequality. In 


Part 3, we look at significant categories according to which we 


distribute resources. These include gender, sexual orientation, 
race/ethnicity, immigration status, place, and religion. All of these 
categories (discussed in Chapters 8-11), affect the distribution of 
wealth, status, and power in our society. 

Having discussed the extent and explanations of inequality in the first 
three parts of the book, we then turn to the pervasive consequences 


of inequality for individuals and society. Chapter 12 looks at how 


health and the environment have a profound impact on the outcomes 


of individual people and communities. In Chapter 13, we examine 


crime and the criminal justice system. We ask how categories 
including socioeconomic position, race, and gender affect the steps in 
the criminal justice process from the chances of being arrested to the 
likelihood of being given a long sentence. Street crimes, white-collar 
crimes, and hate crimes are each discussed. We also show how 
inequality plays a role in determining who commits a crime in the first 
place. 

Part 5 of the book explores the possibility for change. In Chapter 14, 
we examine how social movements—both current and historical— 
have changed inequality. These movements include the labor, civil 
rights, and women’s movements as well as #metoo and #blacklives- 
matter. All of these movements can be viewed as reactions to 
inequalities that were perceived as unjust. Chapter 15 is a chance to 
think about alternatives to our current system and ways that you 
might be able to become involved in changing how goods are 
distributed in society. 

Each chapter ends with a short set of questions and film suggestions, 


addressing some critical issues raised by the chapter. They are aimed 
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at forcing you to come to grips with central problems in inequality, 
often by looking at inequality in your own life. The Web Connections 
sections suggest various websites where you can get more 
information and which you can use as bases for course exercises. 
These should broaden and deepen your understanding of inequality. 
Many chapters also contain a brief Nutshe// covering a topical issue 
from the popular press or a Mini-Case addressing a specific issue to 
be analyzed. Each issue is introduced to serve as a point of departure 
for classroom discussion. Finally, a Glossary of Basic Terms used in 
the text follows the last chapter. 

The lines separating the social sciences are often vague, the result 
being that discussions in the book often will draw on the work of 
economists, anthropologists, as well as sociologists, and others. In 
addition, there is material from other countries. These inclusions, 
hopefully, result in a more thorough and well-rounded perspective on 


the structure and process of social inequality in the United States. 


Summary 


So far, we have learned that inequality is a central topic in society that 
affects many areas of our lives. As in the United States, there are 
significant differences in economic inequality among nations. 
Generally, economic inequality is greater in poorer countries, although 
there are major variations among industrial nations. When compared 
to its industrial counterparts, the United States ranks at the top in 
terms of its income and wealth inequality. Research tells us that 
Americans hold significant misperceptions about the level of 
inequality in society but that, in general, they would prefer to see a 


more equitable distribution of wealth and income. 


Critical Thinking 


1. Try to think of a personal relationship you have with someone who 
is unequal to you in some way, and yet the inequality appears to have 


few negative effects on you or your relationship. What characteristics 
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lessen the impact of the inequality in this relationship? Discuss some 
lessons from this relationship that might be used to diminish the 
negative effects of inequality in society as a whole. 

2. Is social inequality a problem that demands the full attention of 
society, or is it merely a personal problem of those living below the 
middle class? Explain your answer. 

3. Is it possible for equality in political power to exist alongside 
economic inequality? 

4. Gazing into your crystal ball, do you think the long-run impact of 
increasing relationships among peoples around the world will lead to 
a leveling of inequalities among them, or will it solidify or increase 


existing inequalities? 


Web Connections 


Several of the following chapters use information obtained from 
national polls, many of which are published on the Internet. The 
National Council on Public Polls suggests that among the questions 
you should consider before accepting poll results are the following: 
(1) Who sponsored and who conducted the poll? (2) Is the sample 
large enough and representative of the whole population? (3) Were 
any important groups excluded from the poll? (4) Was the technique 
used in the interview likely to affect the answers received? (5) Was 
the wording of the questions neutral or biased in some way? (6) Are 


the survey results still valid or are they out-of-date? (Carr, 2005). 
PART 1 

Extent and Forms of Social Inequality 
CHAPTER 2 


Class, Income, and Wealth 
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In the next several chapters, we will be considering different forms of 
inequality: economic, status, gender, sexuality, racial, and political 
inequalities. We start here with economic inequality in the form of 
social class and income/wealth differences. It makes sense to begin 
here because other aspects of inequality are often strongly related to 
economic or class inequality in a society. As we will see in later 
chapters, economic position has a significant impact on the prestige, 
power, and life chances that individuals possess. Consequently, a 
discussion of social class and economic inequality is critical for a full 


understanding of other forms of inequality. 


THE EVERYDAY REALITY OF CLASS 


In general, Americans do not like to talk about class: 

Class is not discussed or debated in public because class identity has 
been stripped from popular culture. The institutions that shape mass 
culture and define the parameters of public debate have avoided class 
issues ... [Flormulating issues in terms of class is unacceptable, 
perhaps even un-American. 

(Mantsios, 2004, p. 193) 

But their reluctance to discuss class does not mean that Americans 
do not think about it. The meaning of class for the public is rooted in 
their everyday experiences and relationships. Awareness of class 
differences begins early; even preschool children categorize 
individuals as rich or poor and make judgments about them on that 
basis (Horwitz, Shutts, and Olson, 2014). By elementary school, 
children can reliably identify social class location, and they have 
definite ideas about behavioral and social differences between groups 
(Mistry, Brown, White, Chow, and Gillen-O’Neel, 2015). 

Class structure is also a subjective reality for adults. When asked 
about it, people in the United States are much more likely to agree on 
and have clear images of the top and bottom of the class structure 
than they are of the middle classes, which are seen as more 
amorphous and heterogeneous. The perceived distinctiveness of the 


top, for example, is based not only on their wealth, but also on the 
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social and cultural boundaries that are seen as separating them from 
those below. Because of their extraordinary wealth, those at the top of 
the economic hierarchy often take on notoriety or celebrity status 
(e.g., Bill Gates, the Kennedy family). Those who have “old wealth” are 
often very guarded about who is let into their group and who is not, 
which again identifies them as unique and different from those below 
them (Howard, 2008; Kendall, 2002). The popular image of the bottom 
is similarly clear, with that perception being dominated by stereotypes 
of individuals who are chronically on welfare, homeless, and often of 
minority status. The economic middle, in contrast, is seen as mainly 
made up of white-collar professionals, semiprofessionals, and highly 
paid blue-collar workers, that is, a loose collection of widely varying 
individuals not nearly as homogeneous in the public’s eye as those at 
the top and bottom. Below them, the working class is often described 
as being composed of those in less-skilled, routine white-collar and 
blue-collar positions. When asked to identify how many “rungs” there 
are on the class ladder, the majority of Americans (88 percent) 
identify five or more (Davidai and Gilovich, 2018). 

Most Americans feel at least fairly strongly that they belong to a 
particular class (Hout, 2007). When asked to place themselves in the 
class structure (“subjective class”), usually 80-90 percent of adults 
say that they are either “middle” or “working” class. In 2016, a survey 
by the Gallup Organization indicated that 58 percent of the adults 
interviewed considered themselves as “middle” or “upper-middle” 
class, while 30 percent classified themselves as “working” class. Only 
3 percent thought they were “upper class,” and 8 percent labeled 
themselves “lower” class. Interestingly, while income is a moderately 
strong predictor of subjective class identification, it is not 
determinative. For example, less than 10 percent of Americans who 
have an income between $30,000 and $40,000 a year report that they 
are “lower class” even though their income is well below the nation’s 
median. At the other end of the spectrum, only a third of people who 
make over $250,000 identify as “upper class” (Bird and Newport, 
2017). 
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There is a large literature looking at the factors—besides income—that 
influence subjective class position. Researchers have found that the 
higher someone's education is, the higher the social class in which 
they place themselves. Similarly, the social class of the person's 
family of origin helps determine subjective class position (Hout, 2008; 
Speer, 2016). We also know that, as people age, they tend to identify 
with higher classes. In contrast, being non-White, rural, or from 
Northeast U.S. predicts lower rankings on subjective social class (Bird 
and Newport, 2017; Speer, 2016). 

One's subjective social class is partially determined by occupation. 
Occupations that have a lot of freedom and autonomy and those that 
have lower levels of intensity (meaning that workers have enough 
time to complete their jobs) are generally classified as higher class 
(Horowitz, 2016). With respect to other criteria, married men and 
women vary in how much they consider their separate incomes and 
educations when describing their class position. Studies indicate that 
during the 1970s and 1980s, married women moved from “borrowing” 
their husband's class identification to using both their own economic 
contribution and their husband's (“sharing” class status). Men during 
these same years, however, continued to gauge their class based only 
on their own contributions (Davis and Robinson, 1988). Today, 
couples are more likely to agree that both the husband's and wife's 
incomes affect their class position equally, but they differ on whether 
their own as well as their spouse's education help define their class 
position (Yamaguchi and Wang, 2002). What all these research 
results suggest is that while social class is clearly a salient concept 


for Americans, how people decide on their own class is complicated. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE U.S. CLASS STRUCTURE 


Mirroring popular disagreements are debates among scholars about 
the nature of the class structure in the United States. Some portrayals 
of class structure use sets of very diverse criteria, called a 
“socioeconomic definition of class,” whereas others try to be more 


faithful to “Marxist” criteria. Neither of these approaches is inherently 
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better than the other, and each focus on criteria that have been found 
to have separate effects on individuals’ life conditions. Each approach 
attempts to identify meaningful breaks in the class system, and, as 
such, each is useful in characterizing different aspects of economic 
inequality. Consequently, rather than presenting only one model of the 
U.S. class structure, in the following sections we will examine both 


socio-economic and “Marxist” images of the U.S. class system. 


Class Structure as a Continuum 


Traditionally, U.S. researchers have defined social class in terms of 
occupational status, education, and/or income. Individuals or families 
that fall in the same category on these dimensions are then said to be 
in the same social class. Generally, people receive a score based on 
their placement on these variables; in essence, social class is 
determined by a statistical score. Since these scores are continuous, 
with small differences in scores between individuals in adjacent 
positions, the class hierarchy is frequently viewed as a continuum 
where the boundaries between classes are not always clear and 
distinct. Classes may merge imperceptibly into one another and, as a 
result, boundary determination becomes an important problem. 
Another characteristic of this approach is that the dimensions used to 
measure social class are not all purely economic in nature. 
Occupational status is essentially a measure of the prestige of an 
occupation—that is, it reflects the subjective judgment of individuals 
about an occupation. Education is also a noneconomic phenomenon. 
The result is that this measure of social class is multidimensional in 
that it mixes economic with social dimensions of inequality. 
Consequently, it is often referred to as socioeconomic status (SES). 
SES measures do not assume any kind of necessary relationship 
between the classes. There is no assumption, for example, that the 
upper and working classes are in conflict with each other. Classes are 
merely the result of scores on a series of socioeconomic dimensions. 
As an example of this approach to class, Gilbert (2018) defined social 


class as “groups of families, more or less equal in rank and 
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differentiated from other families above or below them with regard to 
characteristics such as occupation, income, wealth and prestige” (p. 
11). Using this definition, the Gilbert-Kahl model proposed that the 
United States contains six major classes. A condensed version of this 
model is presented here. The percentage of households in each class 
is enclosed in parentheses. 

1. Capitalist Class (1 percent): Graduates of high-ranking universities 
who are in top-level executive positions or are heirs who have an 
income average of $1.5 million mainly from assets. 

2. Upper Middle Class (14 percent): Individuals with at least a college 
degree who are in higher professional or managerial positions or 
owners of medium-sized businesses who have incomes of about 
$200,000. At the top of the upper middle class, are very highly paid 
professionals (such as doctors or corporate lawyers) who earn 
hundreds of thousands of dollars but rely on their income rather than 
assets. This subgroup is called the “working rich.” 

3. Middle Class (30 percent): Individuals who have high school 
degrees and maybe some college who are in lower managerial or 
white-collar, or high-skilled, high-pay, blue-collar occupations who 
make about $85,000 a year. 

4. Working Class (25 percent): Persons with high school degrees who 
are in lower-level white-collar (e.g., clerical, sales workers) or blue- 
collar positions (e.g., operatives) whose incomes are about $40,000 
per year. 

5. Working Poor (15 percent): Those with some high school who are 
service workers or are in the lowest paid blue-collar, and clerical 
positions who have average incomes of $25,000. 

6. Underclass (15 percent): Individuals with at best some high school 
education who work part-time, are unemployed, or are on welfare, and 
who have incomes under $15,000. 

In surveying different models of U.S. class structure that use several 
kinds of socioeconomic criteria, there are some remarkable 
similarities as well as differences among them. These models usually 
see the structure as being composed of five to seven classes, rather 


than as a dichotomy or trichotomy. Also, the proportion of the 
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population said to be in each class in each model is very similar. 
Generally, the working and middle classes, in which the majority of the 
population is placed, are considered to be about equal in size, and the 
upper class is generally said to be around 1 percent. Then, depending 
on whether employed as well as unemployed people are included in 
the lower class, its percentage can range from 10 to 25 percent. 
Some of the most significant differences in traditional models center 
on the criteria used to place individuals in various classes. One 
notable difference lies in the distinctions made about the lower class. 
Some researchers simply include all those who are poor, while others 
draw a line between those who are poor but work and those who are 
chronically unemployed and poor for long periods of time. The term 
underclass came into popular use in the 1980s and 1990s to refer to 
the latter group. A number of critics have argued, however, that the 
term has come to have a pejorative and racialized meaning (Gans, 
1996; Wacquant, 2007). In other words, the term is used to refer 
symbolically to poor urban Blacks and it implies that poverty is solely 
the result of deviant behavior, rather than emphasizing structural 
roots. For this reason, we have chosen to use the term “severely 
disadvantaged” throughout this text except when we are discussing a 
model, such as Gilbert's, that uses the underclass term. 

Another difference among the models of class structure concerns the 
way they treat white-collar and blue-collar occupations. Traditionally, 
blue-collar work has been considered manual in nature, while white- 
collar work has been defined as nonmanual. Manual work was 
generally viewed as requiring primarily physical and routine tasks 
rather than mental and intricate skills/tasks. Recently, however, the 
lines distinguishing the nature of blue-collar and white-collar jobs 
have become blurred. The routine nature of much low-level white- 
collar work has encouraged some analysts to place individuals who 
do this kind of work into the working class, and to place those who do 
complex, high-skilled, well-paying blue-collar work into the middle 
class. As technological change occurs, and some physical labor by 
humans is replaced by machines, the character of the working-class 


changes correspondingly. 
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Class Structure as Antagonistic Categories 


In contrast to the continuum approach, Marxist sociologists generally 
object to the mixing of economic, status, and other socioeconomic 
variables because they believe it dilutes what Marx considered to be 
the core economic meaning of social class. Marx believed class was 
basically an economic phenomenon defined by an individual’s 
position in the social relations of production, by control over the 
physical means (property) and the social means (labor power) of 
production. In other words, class is not defined by income or 
occupation but rather by ownership/control in the system of 
production. In this view, introducing other socioeconomic variables, 
such as prestige or occupational status, only distorts the meaning of 
social class. Thus, in the Marxist definition, class is much less 
multidimensional in nature. Moreover, the class system is not a 
continuous hierarchy in which the lines between classes blur and 
classes merge into each other. Rather, the boundaries between the 
classes are discrete and clear. Finally, classes in this view are defined 
by the exploitation that exists between them and by the 
interconnection between the functions of each class. This means that 
a given class is defined by its relationship to another class. Workers 
are members of the working class, for example, because of the nature 
of their relationship to capital and capitalists. Different classes 
perform distinct but interrelated functions in capitalist society. 

While some Marxists define class strictly in terms of structural 
position, others incorporate a social-psychological dimension into 
their conception, arguing that class consciousness or a shared sense 
of belongingness and organized opposition must also be present for 
social classes to be present—that is, individuals must identify with 
each other and understand their real relationship to other classes and 
act on that knowledge. Kraus, Piff, and Keltner (2011) stated flatly 
that the concept of class has both subjective and objective 
dimensions with the subjective element being a sense of unity that 


develops as a class emerges: 
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Social class reflects more than the material conditions of people's 
lives. Objective resources (e.g., income) shape cultural practices and 
behaviors that signal social class. These signals create cultural 
identities among upper- and lower-class individuals—identities that 
are rooted in subjective perceptions of social-class rank vis-a-vis 
others. 

(p. 246) 

In this approach, people become a real socia/ class when they acquire 
a common culture and political awareness. In addition to occupying 
the same location or position in relation to the means of production, 
then, people in the same social class “share the distinctive traditions 
common to their social position” (Szymanski, 1978, p. 26). This 
common identity, especially when it involves awareness of common 
exploitation and engagement in class struggle, Marx suggested, is 
what welds an aggregate of people into a social class, or a “class-for- 
itself” (Carrier and Kalb, 2015). 

The existence of a class-for-itself means that it exists as a self- 
conscious group ready to advance its own interests. The strength of 
this kind of class consciousness among the working class in the 
United States has been moderate at best, and it pales in comparison 
to some European countries, such as Sweden, France, and Italy. There 
have been specific instances when workers have banded together and 
fought corporations, despite dangers to each worker's welfare 
(McCall, 2008). But while evidence suggests that there is some 
consistency between class position and attitudes toward 
corporations and management, American workers as a whole have 
not acted on their beliefs in the political arena. The lower level of 
unionization and the absence of a working-class political party in the 
United States have slowed the development of class solidarity 
(Sernau, 2006). 

Perhaps the most sophisticated attempt to analyze the class 
structure of the United States in Marxist terms comes from Erik 
Wright. Wright's characterization of U.S. class structure uses 
exploitation as the defining element (Western and Wright, 1994; 
Wright and Cho, 1992). Classes and class locations are distinguished 
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by an individual's ability to exploit or be exploited on the basis of (1) 
property; (2) organizational authority; and (3) expertise or skill. 
Combining these three criteria, Wright (2000) identified several class 
“locations” within this structure of class relationships. The specific 
categories in his model are shown graphically in Figure 2.1 but, in 
broad strokes, the most elemental distinction in Wright’s model is 
between those who have property and those who do not (owners vs. 
nonowners). Among owners, Wright separated groups based on how 
many people they employ. Application of the other two criteria of 
class location, authority and expertise, results in distinctions among 
nonowners. For example, supervisors and managers are 
distinguished by the fact that they have more authority than other 
workers. Positions also differ in the level of skills and expertise 
required, with some positions requiring advanced credentials 
(“experts”), others requiring less training (“skilled”), and a final 
category that requires no advance training (“non-skilled”). In this 
scheme, the owners might be considered the capitalist class, and the 
nonskilled workers compose the working class. The remaining groups 
among employees (managers, supervisors, experts, and skilled 
workers) might be viewed as the middle class because they have 
characteristics of both those above and below them. In a real sense, 
as Wright has put it, these employees occupy “contradictory” 
locations because not only are they exploited as workers, they also 
exploit others because of their authority and/or expertise assets. 
FIGURE 2.1 Erik Olin Wright’s Model of Class 

Wright's model gives a rather static, broad view of the class structure 
and how persons might be located within it. But he has pointed out 
that class position also depends on the relationship a person has with 
others in their family—relationships that may link the individual to 
different classes. In other words, a person’s own position is 
“mediated” by the position of others. For example, a woman might be 
a lawyer (an “expert”) while her husband is a supervisor in a factory 
(“nonskilled supervisor”). Wright asks how having different class 
positions in one family affects each person's class position. He points 


out that families of origin matter too—making a college professor 
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whose parents worked as janitors (“nonskilled workers”) experience 
their own class position differently from a professor whose parents 
were also academics (“experts”). These varying sets of relationships 
connect each of these workers to the class structure in different 
ways. 

In addition, Wright points out that two individuals may be in the same 
class at a given time, but one is located on a clear and recognized 
career path that will take that person to a higher position. For 
example, two people might be working together at the same fast food 
restaurant, but one is a college student who will end up with a high- 
paying job after graduation and the other is an older person without a 
college degree who does not have the same potential to leave fast 


he 


food work for something more lucrative. This “temporal” aspect of 
class position means that to define class location fully, one must take 
into account the span of the broader career trajectory in which the 
current position is embedded. The addition of the concepts of 
mediated and temporal class position makes Wright's 
characterization of class structure more complex as well as realistic. 
Several critics have raised questions about Wright's measure of class 
position. Resnick and Wolff (2003) argue that classes of employees 
can be distinguished according to whether they (1) produce surplus 
(workers), (2) appropriate it (capitalists), or (3) are given part of the 
distribution of the surplus that is produced (managers/supervisors). 
This would suggest that there are three main classes in a capitalist 
society such as the United States. Following Marx, Resnick and Wolff 
define workers as “productive” because they actually create the 
surplus, while capitalists, managers, and the like are classified as 
“unproductive.” Resnick and Wolff do not contend that their class 
model is better than Wright's, but only that there are potentially 
several models, each of which taps a different part of social and 
economic reality and, therefore, helps us to understand some parts of 
class reality while ignoring others. 

It should also be noted that there are researchers who argue that we 
have moved past a time when defining class based on ownership of 


capital or authority helps to explain group differences in life 
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conditions, attitudes, and lifestyles. The modern workplace, they 
argue, is simply different from how it used to be. For example, 
technological advances have increased occupational specialization 
and thus divisions between occupations have become increasingly 
apparent. While 100 years ago, it may have been fairly easy for 
workers to move between different kinds of manual labor, it is much 
harder to move between modern occupations. For example, a 
computer programmer would be hard pressed to suddenly become a 
graphic designer. Occupational associations also limit who can join 
particular occupations through credentialing, increasing people's 
identification with their occupation (Grusky, Weeden, and Sgrensen, 
2000). There is some empirical support for the conclusion that 
occupations are correlated with a range of outcomes (Weeden and 
Grusky, 2005), but research continues to show that Marxist-inspired 
models also hold explanatory power. For example, Wodtke's work 
(2017) shows that a class model based on ownership of capital and 
authority strongly predicts income as well as political and social 
attitudes. 
As we have seen, there is lack of agreement on the exact definition 
and measurement of social class, even among Marxists. Marx never 
gave an explicit, clear-cut definition of class. He suggested various 
definitions and different numbers and types of social classes at 
different points in his writing. Nevertheless, his approach and that of 
contemporary Marxist analysts are clearly different from those 
discussed earlier who define class in broader socioeconomic terms. 
In sum, Marxists generally view classes as (1) discrete rather than 
continuous, (2) real rather than statistical creations, (3) economic in 
nature, and (4) conflict-ridden. In contrast, traditional conservative 
approaches define classes as existing along a continuous hierarchy, 
largely statistically created, and being multidimensional and relatively 


harmonious in their relationships. 


A Hybrid Model 
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Wysong, Perrucci, and Wright (2014) propose a model that is a hybrid 
between a continuum and a Marxist model of class. Like Marxist 
models, it posits two major antagonistic classes with little movement 
between them. Like continuum models, however, the model sees 
class as embodied in people, not in occupational positions. In other 
words, individual people have different kinds of capital giving them 
different class positions. Marx thought that class was instead 
embodied in the labor market position an individual occupied. 
Wysong, Perrucci, and Wright believe there are four types of capital 
that determine class. Consumption capital can be thought of as post 
tax income and it includes wages and government transfers (for 
example, welfare payments). Investment capital is money used in 
ways that are “generative’—in other words, they increase their value 
over time. This includes home ownership, a retirement account, or 
owning stocks. People generally only have investment capital if they 
have enough consumption capital to meet their basic needs. Skill 
capital means knowledge that can be exchanged on the labor market. 
For example, a lawyer has a specific set of skills gained from going to 
law school. Finally, social capital refers to the networks (family, 
friends, and acquaintances) people can utilize to provide support and 
information about jobs. This model recognizes that there can be class 
differences within occupations, for example, between a lawyer 
working in a large urban firm and one working alone in an office in a 
small town. 

In their analysis of the U.S. economy, Wysong, Perrucci, and Wright 
find that class is arrayed in a double diamond shape (see Figure 2.2). 
The privileged class includes owners, employers, managers and 
professionals while the new working class (which makes up 80 
percent of the population) includes everyone else (from professionals 
in non-elite firms to the self-employed to the working poor and 
unemployed). At the same time, the authors believe that there is a 
gradient of class within each diamond. This allows for some mobility 
within either the upper or lower diamonds, meaning that it is possible 
to move from being unemployed to being part of the working poor, or 


to move from being a professional to an owner. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Double-Diamond Model of Class Structure and Class 
Segments 


Source. Adapted from Wysong, Perrucci, and Wright (2014). 


Global Variation in the Class Structure 


The class structure of any society is shaped by the political, cultural, 
economic, and technological context in which it is embedded. 
Politically, changes in rules and resources governing labor- 
management conflict, including unionization of workers, affect class 
conditions and relationships. Government trade and immigration 
policies, poverty programs, tax laws, and restrictions on business help 
determine the size and composition of classes, the extent of income 
and wealth differences, and the channels for moving up and down the 
class ladder. Culturally, broad-based values about democracy, 
equality, and justice can serve to temper the extent of social 
inequality, whereas the presence of prejudice, stereotypes, and 
derogatory ideologies about different groups can perpetuate such 
inequality. Finally, economic and technological developments have 
become increasingly significant for the changing composition of 
classes and for shifts in the distribution of individuals among classes. 
These developments need to be emphasized. 

In recent years, technological developments have sped the integration 
of national economies into a global network. What happens to 
steelworkers in Ohio, textile employees in North Carolina, and 
electronic-component workers across the country is directly tied to 
the international context within which the U.S. economy operates. The 
ties created among nations make each more vulnerable to economic 
and political shifts in other countries. Like a giant web, pressure on 
any part causes reverberations throughout the system. The growth of 
China and India as economic powers, political instability in the Middle 
East, economic changes in Russia, the possible exit of Britain from 
the economic union of European countries, and attempts by Latin 
American nations to better integrate their economies all have 


economic repercussions for the United States. 
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Downsizing, lean production, and the exportation of jobs to cheaper 
foreign labor markets have been primary ways U.S. manufacturers 
have reduced costs and responded to foreign competition. Successful 
penetration of U.S. firms into foreign countries may mean higher 
profits for some, but it also spells lower incomes for many workers, 
both white-collar and blue-collar workers alike. Higher unemployment 
means lower incomes for those affected, in part because it means 
lower pressures for increased wages. Not surprisingly, job loss and 
fear of job loss dampen appeals for wage increases, as does the 
weakness of U.S. labor’s power (Aaronson and Sullivan, 1998; Volgy, 
Schwarz, and Imwalle, 1996). Unsuccessful foreign penetration by 
U.S. corporations, on the other hand, means fewer exports for U.S. 
firms, lower profits, and, very likely, lower stock prices. The latter 
means declines in the wealth of those who own these stocks. Thus, 
individuals throughout the entire class system are affected by 
international economic events, but not in the same ways. 

The demand for goods produced by U.S. employees fluctuates with 
economic and political changes in other countries. For example, the 
disappearance of almost 5.7 million U.S. manufacturing jobs between 
1998 and 2013 was linked to a wide range of international issues. In 
the 1990s, as economic crises occurred in Asian markets, their 
currencies were devalued, prices of their goods dropped, and 
importation of these goods into the United States became more 
attractive (Scott, 2015). Between 2009 and 2018, the United States 
complained numerous times that the Chinese government 
manipulated the value of its currency so as to make its exports more 
attractive, resulting in lower demand for U.S.-made goods. Trade 
deficits continue today, not only with China, but also with countries 
including Mexico, Germany, and Japan (U.S. Census Bureau, 2018c). It 
should be noted, however, that many economists argue that there are 
some benefits to trade deficits. For example, they signal that our 
economy is strong and that consumers have high confidence 
(causing them to buy a lot of products). We also benefit when our 


trading partners end up reinvesting much of their profits back into the 
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U.S. (for example, in the form of buying Treasury bonds), boosting our 
economy (Constable, 2017). 

Just as international events and conditions affect economic fortunes 
in the United States, so too do U.S. activities affect economic 
conditions in other countries. The deep economic crisis of 2008- 

2010 originated in the United States but had worldwide implications. 
American mortgage problems and falling house prices, for example, 
devalued stocks in markets in Europe and elsewhere. This, in turn, 
reduced the wealth of many average citizens. The very 
interconnectedness of nations means that problems in one of them, 
especially a dominant one like the United States, have severe 


repercussions for others. 


EMERGING ISSUES IN THE SHAPING OF THE 
U.S. CLASS STRUCTURE 


There have been a number of recent economic changes that shape 
our class structure. Many of these changes can be subsumed under 
the broad heading of neoliberalism. Neoliberalism refers to a set of 
beliefs that revolve around the capitalist free market. People who 
subscribe to neoliberalism, for example, see government regulation as 
inhibiting the power of the market to self-correct and they support 
privatization as a way to increase efficiency. Neoliberal principles 
have supported a trend of financialization in the United States. While 
there is some debate about what the term means, financialization 
generally refers to financial institutions and transactions coming to 
play an increasingly large role in the economy. As part of this, non- 
financial institutions have begun participating more in the financial 
market (Tomaskovic-Devey and Lin, 2011). For example, companies 
such as Sears (not traditionally a financial institution) have entered 
into the financial market by offering loans and engaging in financial 
trading. 

The trend of financialization began in the 1970s and accelerated 
quickly from the 1980s through the early 2000s. It was made possible 


by the deregulation of banks and other financial institutions, allowing 
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them to engage in high-risk lending and investment strategies. Credit 
default swaps (CDSs) are one example of financialization. A CDS 
involves three parties: an institution who offers a financial investment, 
the people who buy the investment (the investor), and a second 
financial institution who insures the bond for the investor. It’s 
complicated, but let's say that Ford Motor Company decides to offer 
ten-year bonds to investors. The potential investors, however, worry 
that Ford will end up defaulting and they will lose their money. 
Another financial institution can insure the bond (for a fee), 
guaranteeing that the investor will regain their investment if Ford 
defaults (Arentsen, Mauer, Rosenlund, Zhang, and Zhao, 2015; Stulz, 
2010). New financial products like these CDSs began taking up a 
larger percentage of the economy. 
A groundbreaking study looked at the effects of financialization on 
income inequality. The researchers found that financialization caused 
workers to lose bargaining power. As companies put more of their 
resources into financial endeavors and less into production, workers 
began to be less important to the profit margin. Simultaneously, 
companies began to set CEO compensation based on the value of 
stock instead of product market share. This made productivity (and 
hence workers) less important to CEOs, discouraging them from 
raising wages (Tomaskovic-Devey and Lin, 2011). 
Another aspect of financialization that impacts inequality involves 
stock buybacks. Since changes in the regulations in 1983, companies 
can choose to purchase back their own stock shares. They do this so 
there will be fewer, but more valuable, shares on the market. 
Stockholders benefit because their shares are worth more and the 
CEO benefits in two ways. First, many CEOs receive part (often the 
majority) of their compensation in stock options. When the stock’s 
price goes up, the CEOs gain. Second, if their compensation is tied to 
the price of the stock, they receive a large bonus when the stock price 
rises. At the same time, workers suffer because money that could be 
put toward building new plants, researching new products, or paying 
wages is being used to buy back stock (Hanauer, 2015). While some 


types of financialization have slowed somewhat since the Great 
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Recession (Lapavitsas and Mendieta-Mufioz, 2018), stock buybacks 
have not. In fact, the tax cuts that Congress passed at the end of 
2017 appear to have led to a wave of buybacks. In just the first three 
months of 2018, companies bought back $200 billion of their stock—a 
full doubling from the year before (Otani, Rubin, and Francis, 2018). 

A second important trend affecting income inequality involves 
changes in the types of jobs that are available in the economy (called 
“the occupational structure”). The occupational structure can be 
affected by factors including technology, globalization, availability of 
resources, and demand for particular goods. Research shows, for 
example, that the U.S. occupational structure has changed greatly 
between 1960 and today, with many fewer jobs involving routine 
tasks. This is largely due to technological innovation leading educated 
workers to have an increasing edge over the less well educated 
(Atalay, Phongthiengtham, Sotelo, and Tannenbaum, 2017). 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics tracks the occupational structure. They 
predict that the top-two fastest-growing occupations between 2016 
and 2026 will be solar panel installers (105 percent growth) and wind 
turbine technicians (96 percent growth). These jobs are both related 
to a reorientation of the economy toward the production of green 
energy. A second area of growth involves home health aides (47 
percent), personal care assistants (39 percent), and physician 
assistants (37 percent). The growth in these occupations is largely 
driven by the aging of the U.S. population. A final area of growth is in 
technology fields including software development (31 percent) and 
information security analysts (28 percent). While the technology 
occupations tend to have high average salaries (around $100,000 per 
year), the other growing occupations have much lower levels of pay. 
For example, solar panel installers make an average of $39,490 per 
year and home health aides make $23,210 (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 2018b). 

Finally, as we look at the class structure, we must consider the rise of 
the contingent workforce. Contingent workers are not employees of a 
company but rather are hired on an as-needed basis as independent 


contractors or consultants. One type of contingent work involves jobs 
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in the gig economy. Today one in five jobs in the U.S. is held by a 
contract worker. Between 2005 and 2015, 94 percent of new jobs in 
the U.S. were contingent (Katz and Krueger, 2016). These workers can 
be found across the occupational structure—from factory workers to 
lawyers. The reason contingent labor is attractive to companies is 
because it is cheaper than hiring full-time workers. Contract workers 
can be laid off when they are not needed. Companies also do not 
have to pay as much in benefits for contingent workers. A 2018 poll 
found, for example, that 74 percent of full-time workers receive some 
type of employment benefit (such as health insurance or a pension) 
but the same is true for only 49 percent of contract workers 
(NPR/Marist, 2018). 


MINI-CASE 2.1 


The Gig Economy 


In recent years there has been considerable growth in the number of 
websites that offer services provided by individuals working as 
contractors. In most major cities, for example, consumers can use 
Uber and Lyft to find a ride in a private car. Airbnb allows people to 
rent out rooms in private homes. TaskRabbit provides a way to hire 
help for minor home renovation or cleaning or errand running. 
Consumers like these services because they are inexpensive. Under 
most conditions, for example, an Uber car is less expensive than a 
taxi (Silverstein, 2014). 

For workers, jobs in the gig economy can be attractive because they 
offer much more flexibility—and sometimes higher hourly pay—than 
traditional jobs. Many workers also like not having a boss looking over 
their shoulders. The downside to these jobs is that they do not offer 
workers health or unemployment insurance. They also do not pay into 
Social Security or offer sick and vacation days. Most do not guarantee 
a minimum weekly wage. Because these types of jobs are relatively 
new, it is still not clear what the long-term impact will be on inequality. 


There have already been a number of lawsuits challenging the legality 
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of hiring workers as contractors when they are working many hours a 
week. What do you think? Should gig economy workers be allowed to 


continue as contractors? 


INCOME AND WEALTH INEQUALITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In Chapter 1, we described the difference between income and 
wealth. Here we describe the distribution of both, both historically and 


currently. 


Income and Wealth in U.S. History 


If ever there was a time when equality was present, it surely must 
have been when the United States was first being established. When 
this nation was forming politically, many citizens had left their 
European homelands because of oppression of one kind or another to 
escape to the “land of the free,’ where the streets were thought to be 
paved with gold. The Founding Fathers, using “the voice of justice,” 
forged a document that not only enumerated the offenses committed 
against the then new American people but also demanded freedom 
and equality for all. 

While some, such as Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, 
argued about whether the government should or should not take a 
strictly egalitarian form, many believed the period was an “era of the 
common man’ (Pessen, 1973). The Founders recognized the belief 
that “all men are created equal” and later devised a constitution that 
had among its objectives to “establish justice.” In his famous visit to 
the United States, Alexis de Tocqueville (1966) was surprised by the 
“equality of conditions” that seemed to prevail in the youthful country. 
And although he believed wealth was certainly present, no one group 
held a monopoly on it. Indeed, de Tocqueville believed that wealth 
moved about quite a bit in the country. 

Recent studies have simply not borne out these beliefs. Social 


historians, poring over probate records, tax forms, and old census 
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documents, have found a decidedly different America than one might 
have expected. Studies of wealth distribution in the early United 
States consistently point to the fact that wealth inequality was a clear 
and constant condition during this period. Studies in Philadelphia and 
Chester County, Pennsylvania; Boston and Salem, Massachusetts; and 
Hartford and rural Connecticut point not only to evident variations in 
wealth among people, and in some cases to increasing differences as 
time passed (Pessen, 1973). Income inequality also existed in the 
Colonies, but it was less pronounced than it was in England and in 
other northwestern European countries at the time. Notably, it was 
also far lower than in the present-day U.S. (Lindert and Williamson, 
2016). 

After 1776, we see a trend toward inequality that is present 
everywhere. For example, in his studies of cities in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic, the South, and the Midwest, Sturm (1977) found 
distinct and increasing inequality in wealth. Between 1800 and 1850, 
per capita holdings of the very wealthy went up about 60 percent 
(Sturm, 1977). In terms of income, new data gathered by Lindert and 
Williamson (2016) strongly suggest that this measure of inequality 
also rose between 1774 and 1860. In fact, the rise during this period 
was the highest until the 1970s. Levels of inequality rose generally but 
also can be seen in an increasing divide between the North and the 
South and between urban and rural people. 

Concentration of wealth in the nineteenth century appears to have 
peaked during the period from 1850 to 1870. Soltow comments that, 
“there very definitely was an elite upper group in America in terms of 
control of economic resources” (1975, p. 180). A small percentage 
had great wealth, but large numbers had little, if any. In 1850, over half 
of free adult males owned no land even though it was quite cheap. 
Nor did the situation change much in the years following 1850. Not 
surprisingly, native-born and older people were more likely to own land 
than immigrants or the young (Soltow, 1975). The main conclusion to 
be drawn from these data is that at least from the mid-eighteenth to 
the mid-nineteenth centuries, there was high and increasing 


concentration of wealth in the United States. After Emancipation, 
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income concentration increased substantially in the North at the 
same time that it decreased in the South. These two effects largely 
cancelled each other out, so that, on average, income inequality rose 
only moderately over the period (Lindert and Williamson, 2016). 
Between 1916 and 1930, estimates suggest that the richest 1 percent 
held between 35 and 40 percent of all wealth and then, at the outset 
of the Great Depression in 1928, their wealth began to decline, 
reaching just under 23 percent by 1950 (Piketty, 2014). There were 
moderate increases during the 1950s, but the wealth share of the top 
1 percent stayed mostly stable or declined up until the 1980s (Keister 
and Moller, 2000). Income inequality also decreased until the 1970s, 
resulting in levels of income equality not seen in the country since 
1774 (Lindert and Williamson, 2016). These wealth and income 
inequality decreases involved factors such as the destruction of 
financial property due to the wars, increasing financial regulation after 


the Depression, and increasing trade barriers. 


Income Inequality: Trends from 1980 to Today 


Income data from 1980 to 2017 reveal high and increasing inequality. 
Table 2.1 summarizes information on how U.S. households were 
distributed among different income categories in 1980, 1990, 2000, 
2010, and 2017. Presenting the data in these increments is useful 
because it can illustrate broad trends. At the same time, it hides 
variability within each period. 

Looking at the top line in the income distribution in Table 2.1, we see 
that the percentage of families with incomes below $15,000 has 
declined over the period (from 13 percent in 1980 to 10.7 percent in 
2017). At the same time, the percentage of those with incomes of at 
least $100,000 rose far more dramatically (from 15.2 percent to 29.2 
percent). The percentages of those in the $25,000-$74,999 
categories have generally declined. While shifts in the top and bottom 
categories in Table 2.1 may suggest that economic conditions have 
improved since 1980, we need to reserve judgment until we explore 


the matter further. 
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First, while wages have risen over time, they have not risen at the rate 
they have in the past. One way to see this is to compare wages to the 
growth in productivity. In theory, as companies produce more goods, 
wages should rise at about the same rate. This was actually the case 
during the thirty years after World War II. But in the period between 
1979 and 2016, the two rates diverged, with productivity increasing 
64.2 percent but wages rising only 11.2 percent. Part of the 
explanation lies in the fact that an increasing proportion of the 
national income has gone to profits and capital, and less to wages 
and salaries but it should be noted that the top 1 percent of all wage 
earners saw their wages rise by 148 percent over the period (Gould, 
2018). CEOs were particularly advantaged. In Chapter 1, we described 
how, in 2016, the average CEO made about 271 times the 
compensation of the average worker. This compares to a ratio of 20 
to 1 in 1965 and 59 to 1 in 1989 (Mishel and Schieder, 2017). 

TABLE 2.1 Percentage Distribution of Households by Income Level: 
1980-2017 

Source: Jessica L. Semega, Kayla R. Fontenot, and Melissa A. Kollar, 
(2018). Income and Poverty in the United States: 2017. U.S. Census 
Bureau, Current Population Reports, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 

Note: * Measured in 2017 adjusted dollars. 

Photo 2.1 Following the Great Recession, Occupy Wall Street 
demonstrations nationwide challenged the growing inequality 
between the top 1 percent economically and the rest of the 
population. 

Source: © lev radin/Shutterstock. 

In Figure 2.3, we examine the extent to which income inequality has 
increased since 1980. The percentage of all income going to the 
bottom and middle quintiles of the population has declined, while that 
going to the top 20 percent has increased from 44.1 percent in 1980 
to 51.5 percent in 2017. The top 5 percent alone received over 22 
percent of all income in 2017. 

Trends in the Gini Ratio also indicate increasing concentration of 


income in the United States. In 1980, the ratio for households stood at 
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0.40; by 2016, it had risen to 0.48, the highest of any highly developed 
country in the world (Semega, Fontenot, Kollar, U.S. Census Bureau, 
and Current Population Reports, 2017, Table 2). Note that this Gini 
Ratio was calculated using pre-tax and transfer money income. 
FIGURE 2.3 Percentage Share of Income Received by Each Fifth of 
Households, 1980-2017 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Table H-2, 
www.census.gov/data/tables/time-series/demo/income- 
poverty/historical-income-households.html. 

The middle and lower classes are well aware of the recent declines in 
their economic fortunes. About 48 percent of Americans said that 
their income has fallen behind the cost of living (Parker, Doherty, and 
Rohal, 2016). On average, about two-thirds of a family’s income 
comes from employment earnings (not including business, farm, and 
self-employment), but the proportion is much greater for those in the 
middle class (Bricker et al., 2014). It should not be surprising, then, 
that the acceleration in income inequality since 1980 is due heavily to 
the increase in earnings inequality, especially between those in the 
top 10 percent and the rest of the working population. Those earnings 
differences partly reflect a polarizing increase in both high- and low- 
paying jobs alongside a decrease in middle-wage positions (Alichi, 
2016). 

It is important to note that the unemployment rate in 2018 reached a 
historic low of less than 4 percent (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
2018c). Unemployment is clearly not the reason for increasing 
income inequality today. Instead, researchers find that shifts in the 
occupational structure (including the rise of contingent work), 
declines in the power of unions and the rise of right-to-work laws, a 
lagging minimum wage, and globalization account for most of these 
changes (Keller and Olney, 2017; Solow, 2015). It is important to note 
that it is not only falling or stagnating wages that make life more 
difficult for the middle class. Many costs have also increased. 
Housing is a good example. In 1984, the average family paid 30 
percent of their income for housing, by 2017 that number was 34.7 


percent. Notably, those families in the lowest quintile today spend 
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40.6 percent of their income on housing (The Pew Charitable Trusts, 
2015; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2018a). Higher education costs 
have also risen dramatically, causing real hardship for the middle 
class (see Nutshell 2.1) (Seltzer, 2017). 


NUTSHELL 2.1 Student Loan Debt 


Student loans are a significant problem in the United States. Currently 
the debt on these loans totals more than 1.4 trillion dollars, with the 
average debt for a bachelor’s degree at over $33,000 (Bernard and 
Russell, 2018). Many economists worry about the effect of student 
loans at both the individual and societal level. High levels of student 
debt are linked to the jobs people take after college. For example, 
research shows that people with high loans try to find jobs that pay 
the most possible so that they can make their loan payments. 
Unfortunately, these jobs are often not the best jobs, nor do they have 
high wage growth over time (Minicozzi, 2005). People with high loans 
are also more likely to take higher-paying private sector jobs, rather 
than jobs that more directly serve the public interest (like work in non- 
profits) (Rothstein and Rouse, 2011). Loan debt affects the economy 
when it prevents people from buying houses, slowing the housing 
market. There are even concerns that student loans have become an 
economic “bubble” that may burst and lead to another recession. 
While economists disagree about the likelihood of this happening, 
some believe that if there were to be massive default on loans, it 
could have ripple effects throughout the economy. 

Education is much more expensive in the U.S. than in other countries 
and costs have increased quickly—rising 500 percent since 1985. This 
is because many other countries invest more heavily in their 
education systems, making it less expensive for students. In 
Denmark, for example, higher education is not only free, but students 
receive a monthly stipend to help them pay living expenses. This 
policy is predicated on the idea that abilities and interests should 
drive students going to college, not socioeconomic standing (Noack, 


2015). Additionally, a more educated workforce helps the economy by 
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increasing labor productivity. In the U.S., states with highly-educated 
workforces tend to have higher average wages. This is partly because 
a more educated workforce attracts high-tech and other high-paying 
industries. States benefit when wages are high because tax revenues 


increase (Berger and Fisher, 2013). 


Wealth Inequality: Current Trends 


Turning now to wealth, we see that in 2016, the median wealth or net 
worth of households, that is, the value of all their assets minus their 
debts, was just over $97,000. Income and wealth are highly 
correlated: Upper-income Americans (defined as anyone having more 
than twice the median income) had about 7.4 times the wealth of the 
middle class. This is the widest wealth gap in the thirty-five years 
since the Federal Reserve began keeping records. The upper class 
had an average of $8.3 million in wealth, while the lower class 
(defined as less than 2/3 of the median income) possessed only 
$10,800 in wealth (Kochhar and Cilluffo, 2017). Figure 2.4 shows net 
worth by quintile. You might notice that the bottom quintile does not 
appear in Figure 2.4. This is because their net worth is negative, 
indicating that they owe more than they own. The wealthiest 20 
percent owned almost 90 percent of all net worth in 2016. 

Financial or non-home wealth, that is, wealth involving only stocks, 
mutual funds, and other investments, was even more concentrated 
than overall net worth in 2016. The top 10 percent possessed 
between 85 and 90 percent of all stocks, mutual funds, and other 
investments. Stock ownership has become increasingly concentrated 
over time with 93.8 percent of stocks held by the top 10 percent, this 
is the highest level of inequality in the last thirty-five years (Wolff, 
2017). In sum, all the evidence indicates a highly unequal distribution 
of wealth in the United States. 

The reasons for the increasing concentration of wealth in recent years 
are related to the differences in the types of wealth held by various 
income groups. That is, their assets are distributed differently. Those 


on the top are more likely to have much of their wealth in stocks, 
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bonds, and related kinds of investments. Figure 2.5 shows that, in 
2016, the vast majority of the wealth of the richest 1 percent was in 
stock, mutual funds, financial securities, or business investments; 
less than 10 percent of their wealth was in their principal home. In 
contrast, those with much less wealth are likely to have their wealth in 
savings accounts and home ownership. Over 60 percent of the wealth 
of the bottom 60 percent of households was in their homes. Under 4 
percent was in stock, mutual funds, or financial securities. 

FIGURE 2.4 Percentage Share of Wealth by Quintile 

Source: Based on Edward N. Wolff (2017). Household Wealth Trends 
in the United States, 1962 to 2016: Has Middle Class Wealth 
Recovered? (No. W24085). Cambridge, MA: National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

Most of the households in the middle and at the bottom rely almost 
completely on wages and salaries to pay their bills. Many are heavily 
in debt. In 1963, those in the bottom 10 percent of the wealth 
distribution had no wealth but in 2016 the equivalent families were 
$1000 in debt (Urban Institute, 2017). Given these debts, most people 
in the lower quintiles have little money to invest in the stock market; 
nor can they save for the long term. Needless to say, mounting debt 
and the inability to save make wealth accumulation extremely difficult, 
and directly affect the transmission of wealth to the next generation. 
The constraints placed on poorer families mean that they are less 
able to provide inheritances to their children, leaving the latter with 
little or no wealth on which to build. This is another reason why wealth 
inequality is so important—its accumulation has direct implications 
for economic inequality among the children of today’s families. As a 
basis for future economic status, wealth (or its absence) helps to 
stabilize, reproduce, and even exacerbate economic inequality in 
future generations (Oliver and Shapiro, 2006). Inheritances contribute 
to the maintenance of wealth inequality over generations because 
[these] head-start assets ... often include paying for college, 
substantial down-payment assistance in buying a first home, and 


other continuing parental financial assistance ... [This inherited wealth 
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allows its recipients to live] economically and socially beyond where 
their own achievements, jobs, and earnings would place them. 
(Shapiro, 2004, pp. 2-3) 

Between 1989 and 2007, 38 percent of the top bracket of income 
earners (and 45 percent of the top bracket of wealth holders) received 
an inheritance. The equivalent percentages for the lowest brackets 
were 15 and 9. The size of the inheritances of the top bracket were 27 
times those of the lowest bracket (Wolff and Gittleman, 2014). 
FIGURE 2.5 Percentage Distribution of Asset Types by Household 
Wealth Rank (Top 1 Percent, Next 19 Percent, Middle 60 Percent): 
2016 

Source: Based on Edward N. Wolff (2017). Household Wealth Trends 
in the United States, 1962 to 2016: Has Middle Class Wealth 
Recovered? (No. W24085). Cambridge, MA: National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

The large amounts of wealth owned by a very small percentage of the 
population raise questions about its origin. Historically, family and 
inheritance have been major sources of wealth among the corporate 
rich in the United States. Only a minority obtained their initial wealth 
through entrepreneurship or personal saving. Gift and estate laws 
have done little to stem the flow of inherited wealth to subsequent 
generations. Wealth is kept in the family, and this is one reason why 
the extended family is such an important institution among the rich. 
The social, cultural, and economic capital passed on to children helps 
them maintain and even increase their wealth. 

Today, however, technological innovation is becoming a more 
prevalent source of wealth. About 60 percent of the individuals on 
Forbes 2018 list of the 400 richest Americans obtained their wealth in 
the technology, service, food and beverage, manufacturing, media, or 
investment industries. To be included on the 2018 Forbes richest list, 
one’s wealth had to have been at least $2 billion. Together, the net 
worth of these 400 individuals totaled $1.34 trillion (Forbes, 2018). 
Many of the people on the list started their own businesses or are 
self-employed. Few achieved their vast wealth because of inheritance. 


But these 400 people do not represent most wealthy Americans. For 
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most, inheritance still plays an important role in laying a foundation 
for wealth accumulation. 

What characteristics are related to the amount of wealth one has? 
Certainly, race and ethnicity are factors that are involved. We explore 
these differences in depth in Chapter 10, but it is important to note 
here that, on average, Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans have 
significantly less wealth than Whites and Asians. In 2016, the median 
net worth of non-Hispanic Blacks was $3,400, for Hispanics it was 
$6,300 and for non-Hispanic Whites it was $140,500 (Wolff, 2017). On 
average, Asian households hold more wealth than Whites, but—as we 
discuss later—this figure masks high levels of inequality within the 
group. Wealth data have not been collected for Native Americans for 
many years, making comparisons difficult but high levels of poverty 
suggest that wealth levels are low (Asante-Muhammad, Collins, Hoxie, 
and Nieves, 2017). 

Wealth also varies by family type, with married-couple households 
possessing about three to four times the wealth of single-headed 
households. Among age groups, those in the 65-74 age bracket had 
the most net worth, and those under 35 the least. Finally, the wealth of 
those with college degrees far exceeded that of less educated 
individuals (U.S. Census Bureau, 2017b). 


Income and Wealth during the Great 
Recession 


In the last section we discussed general trends in wealth and income 
inequality from the 1980s to today. Here we focus on an anomaly that 
occurred during that time: the Great Recession of 2008-2010. The 
causes of the crisis were complicated, but the housing market was an 
important driver. Starting in 2000, the housing market was artificially 
inflated due to speculation, low interest rates, and subprime 
mortgages (mortgages available to higher-risk borrowers; they often 
have low initial interest rates followed within two to three years by 
much higher variable rates). By 2006, many mortgage rates began to 


increase, causing people to fall behind on their payments and end up 
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in foreclosure. High rates of foreclosures led to a decreased demand 
for housing and a decrease in prices as more houses came on the 
market. Some homeowners found themselves underwater, meaning 
that their houses were worth less than they owed. Banks were 
unwilling or unable to renegotiate mortgages, leaving homeowners 
with few options. Over 2.5 million Americans went into foreclosure 
between 2007 and 2009 alone. 
The housing crisis was exacerbated by credit default swaps 
(discussed above). Banks bundled subprime mortgages together and 
sold them to other institutions. This encouraged the original banks to 
make increasingly risky home loans since those loans would not be 
their responsibility once they sold them. The secondary institutions, 
concerned about whether people would pay their mortgages, wanted 
to insure their investment so they bought CDS. When the housing 
market crashed, people could not pay their mortgages and the 
investors who owned those mortgages took advantage of their CDS, 
bringing down many financial institutions (Arentsen et al., 2015; Stulz, 
2010). 
The housing crisis was devastating for many Americans, but 
particularly for the lower and middle classes because the bulk of their 
wealth was in their homes. Blacks and Latinos were hit particularly 
hard by the housing crisis—in part, this was a result of higher levels of 
unemployment, but it was also due to discriminatory lending practices 
(see Chapter 10). Blacks had a foreclosure rate of 7.9 percent, Latinos 
7.7 percent, and Whites 4.5 percent (Bocian, Li, and Ernst, 2010). The 


bursting of the housing bubble set off a series of financial waves 
throughout the economy. Americans who were suddenly paying 
higher mortgages or who faced foreclosure cut back on their 
spending, leading to a reduction in hiring across most sectors of the 
economy. 

Although not all economists agree, it appears that rising income 
inequality beginning in the 1980s may have been one factor linked to 
the Great Recession. Middle- and lower-class people's incomes 
stagnated, and it became impossible for them to maintain their 


lifestyles. To solve this problem, some turned to credit—credit made 
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possible after bank deregulation in 1980. The extension of credit, 
including subprime mortgages, to lower- and middle-class people was 
supported by wealthy individuals and institutions looking for new 
financial investments (Treeck, 2014). 
During and after the Great Recession, there were increases in both 
income and wealth inequality. The average American family lost 11.6 
percent of their income between 2007 and 2009. The recovery of the 
bottom 99 percent of the income distribution has been slower than 
that of the upper 1 percent. By 2014, the bottom 99 percent had only 
regained 40 percent of what they had lost, with most of the gain 
happening in 2013 (Saez, 2014). Looking at the effect of the 
recession on incomes in another way, we see that between 2008 and 
2009, the income share of the bottom 20 percent of households 
decreased from 3.6 percent to 3.4 percent. Both the second and third 
quintiles also experienced losses, while the fourth saw its share of 
income remain stagnant. The top 20 percent of Americans gained all 
the lost income share of the lower quintiles, seeing increases in their 
share from 42.5 to 49.4 percent (Smeeding, 2012). 
In terms of wealth during the recession, one-quarter of American 
households lost more than 75 percent of their wealth, and a half lost 
more than 25 percent (Pfeffer, Danziger, and Schoeni, 2013). While 
those with high wealth saw the greatest losses in absolute terms, the 
middle class lost the most in proportional terms. Because the least 
wealthy have few assets, they lost the least proportionally (Smeeding, 
2012). 
What will be the long-term inequality effect of the Great Recession? 
As discussed above, the Great Depression of the 1930s was followed 
by decreasing levels of inequality in both income and wealth. The data 
available today suggest that the recession will not have the same 
effect. In fact, inequality in both income and wealth has only 
increased since 2009. By 2010, the wealthiest people in this country 
had already recouped the losses they experienced during the 
recession, while the middle class had not. This is largely because the 
financial sector recovered more quickly than the housing sector 
(Smeeding, 2012). 
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Mobility 


The United States as a storied land of opportunity and freedom is 
chronicled in many myths and fables about how the individual, no 
matter how humble and lowly, can succeed. Children in U.S. society 
often are told that if they work hard enough and want something 
badly enough, they will obtain it. They are taught that opportunities 
are there to be grasped if a person just has the aspirations and 
perseverance required to take advantage of them. 

Americans tend to have a rosy view of the opportunities and 
prospects attainable in their country. A 2017 Pew survey found that 
about 61 percent of Americans think that people can get ahead if they 
just work hard (Doherty, Kiley, and Johnson, 2017). An innovative 
study of attitudes toward mobility (Davidai and Gilovich, 2018) found 
that Americans overestimate U.S. mobility compared to other 
countries. Respondents were given a randomly-ordered list of 15 
different countries and asked to rank them in terms of mobility. The 
researchers specifically chose countries so that the correct ranking 
would put the U.S. exactly in the middle (8th of 15). Over 90 percent of 
respondents, however, overestimated our ranking. On average they 
thought that the United States is the third most mobile society. The 
survey also showed that most Americans believe it is the attributes of 
the person rather than outside forces that are most important for 
advancement. 

This section of the chapter focuses on the issue of social mobility. 
How easy is it to actually advance up our class structure? Do people's 
children generally tend to do better than they have done? At first 
glance, the term “mobility” may seem obvious—it simply means 
movement up or down the class ladder, but social scientists actually 
use the term in a variety of ways. Here we list some of the distinctions 
in the way the term is used. 

* Intergenerational vs. Intragenerational Mobility: Most mobility 
studies look at mobility between generations (intergenerational). 
Specifically, they compare parental class standing with their children. 


In general, are people's children better or worse off than their parents? 
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Intragenerational mobility looks at the possibility for class or 
occupational change across the lifecourse. For example, if a person 
starts out as a baker, what are the chances that they can switch 
occupations to something more lucrative? 

* Absolute vs. Relative Mobility: An absolute measure of mobility 
compares a child’s adjusted income to that of their parents at the 
same point in their lives. It asks whether, in absolute terms, people are 
doing better or worse than their parent. A relative measure, in 
contrast, compares locations in the income structure. For example, if 
we divide up the income distribution into quintiles, we might ask if a 
child ends up in the same quintile as their parent. This is a relative 
measure because quintiles compare where you are to where others 
are. 

* Structural vs. Circulation Mobility: Structural mobility is movement 
between social classes due to changes in the occupations available in 
the society at any given time. For example, when many factories left 
the U.S., the kinds of jobs in the economy changed, forcing people to 
find new kinds of work. Circulation mobility, in contrast, is movement 
between social classes because individual people change. The class 
structure stays the same, but people move up or down within it. For 
example, a person might obtain more education than their parents 
and thus have a higher position in the class structure. Many consider 
circulation mobility to be a better measure of the openness of a 
system than structural mobility because it is a more direct measure of 
the impact of family background on an individual's mobility. Greater 


openness suggests a weaker tie between background and mobility. 


U.S. MOBILITY OVER TIME 


Estimates of Mobility Trends from 1850 
through the 1990s 


Research suggests that intergenerational mobility was fairly high in 
the U.S. from 1850 until the end of the century. Long and Ferrie (2013) 


used occupational data from the U.S. Census to track whether sons 
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ended up in similar types of jobs as their fathers during this period. 
They found that there was considerable mobility between 
occupations, perhaps because there was also a great deal of 
residential mobility. Olivetti and Paserman (2015) found the same 
trend of relatively high and stable mobility (using data on both sons 
and daughters and father’s occupation) across the period. After 1900, 
all of the researchers found that intergenerational mobility strongly 
decreased. 

One of the first attempts to arrive at some conclusions regarding 
post-World War II mobility trends using national sample data was 
carried out by Jackson and Crockett (1964). The authors studied 
intergenerational mobility between fathers and sons to determine 
trends in mobility from 1945 to 1957. The results suggested that 
mobility increased across the period. One reason may have been that 
World War II veterans received occupational training while in the 
military and then were able to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities afforded by the GI Bill. This allowed veterans to 
strengthen their human capital and later attain higher wages and 
more prestigious occupations than their fathers (Teachman and 
Tedrow, 2004). 

Blau and Duncan (1967) and Featherman and Hauser (1978) added 
1962 national data to that used by Jackson and Crockett. Their data 
suggested that circulation mobility increased between 1957 and 1962 
and that a son's occupation was less dependent on that of his father. 
In other words, the system of inequality appears to have been more 
open in 1962 than in the earlier years. Most of the mobility took place 
in the middle of the occupational hierarchy, for example, in upper blue- 
collar positions, while the top and bottom were fairly closed, 
suggesting “barriers to movement across class boundaries” 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1978, p. 180). Still, there was a decline in 
the relationship between occupational origins and destinations and 
between fathers’ and sons’ occupations. At least for men, background 
seemed to have become less important in determining occupational 
position. This has been substantiated for the period from 1972 to 


1985 as well. The decline in the association between an individual's 
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social background and where they end up occupationally appears to 
be linked to the rise in the proportion of workers who had higher 
education. This is the case for both men and women (Hout, 1988). 
When Featherman and Hauser (1978) found that mobility increased 
during the late 1950s and early 1960s, they projected that this was 
part of a long-term trend of increasing openness and decreasing 
inheritance of class. It soon became clear, however, that their 
projection was wrong. Instead, evidence suggested that 
intergenerational mobility had slowed and even began to decline 
during the 1980s (Aaronson and Mazumder, 2008). During the 1990s, 
intergenerational mobility at the top and bottom of the economic 
hierarchy remained fairly restricted. There was a distinct tendency for 
individuals born into a high- or low-status family to remain in that 
position (Hertz, 2005; Mazumder, 2005). For example, it was 
estimated that a son born into the top 10 percent of the income 
hierarchy had at least a 1 in 5 chance of attaining the same position, 
but that one born into the bottom 10 percent had only a 1 in 100 
chance of moving up into the top income decile. The chances were 
much greater that the latter would remain at the bottom (Bowles and 
Gintis, 2002). Nam’s (2004) study of sons from low-income and high- 
income backgrounds confirmed this conclusion, finding that 
intergenerational transmission for those in the high-income group 
increased over time, but that the chances of low-income persons 
moving up from their poorer position did not change significantly. 
“These findings imply that America is not becoming more equal for its 
children” (p. 202). 


Current U.S. Mobility Patterns 


Some scholars predicted that there would be drops in social mobility 
in the U.S. as our levels of income inequality increased. The link 
between income inequality and social mobility has been well 
established. For example, looking at the country level, we see that 
high income inequality is strongly associated with low social mobility 
(Corak, 2013). This effect is called the Great Gatsby Curve after the 
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upwardly-mobile character Jay Gatsby in the novel by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. 

Given the association between inequality and mobility, we would 
expect that the recent increases in U.S. income inequality would lead 
to mobility decreases. While some studies have found this to be the 
case, others have found less evidence for the link. At least part of the 
reason for the conflicting findings is that some researchers look at 
relative mobility while others look at absolute mobility. Chetty, 
Hendren, Kline, Saez, and Turner (2014) for example, analyzed tax 
returns from all U.S. citizens born between 1980 and 1993 and found 
that relative mobility has changed very little from the 1970s. In a later 
study, however, Chetty and colleagues (2017) used tax returns to look 
at absolute mobility and found strong decreases linked to inequality. 
For example, while 90 percent of children born in 1940 ended up 
earning more than their parents, only 50 percent for children born in 
1984 did so. This decline was particularly marked for the middle 
class. Another study similarly found that relative mobility spiked 
upward during the 1970s but then returned to about where it was in 
the 1950s and 1960s. In contrast, absolute mobility decreased in 
tandem with increases in inequality (Aaronson and Mazumder, 2008). 
It is not entirely clear why the impact of inequality on absolute and 
relative mobility is so different, but one reason may be widespread 
income stagnation across the income spectrum—making it difficult 
for people to earn more than their parents. Additionally, as described 
above, inequality keeps much of the income tied up in the hands of 
the rich so that even when there are income increases, only a minority 
of Americans benefit. The level of relative mobility has stayed more or 
less the same because much of the change in income has been in the 
upper end of the income distribution (the top 1 percent increasing its 
share of income) and has not had a lot of impact on the relative 
mobility of the middle class (Chetty et al., 2014, 2017). 

As described at the beginning of this chapter, Americans tend to be 
optimistic about their chances of becoming rich even though rags-to- 
riches mobility is very unusual in the United States (DiPrete, 2007; 
Kotkin, 2010). The chances of becoming wealthy by being a Horatio 
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Alger-type entrepreneur are much less for those from poor 
backgrounds than they are for individuals who come from middle- or 
upper-class families. It is paradoxical that, on the one hand, most 
citizens believe in the openness of U.S. society, while on the other 
hand, the family one is born into has a significant effect on one’s 
status attainment. This reflects a conflict between a value that extols 
openness for all, and one that exhorts parents and families to do the 
best they can for their children. These values clash in struggles over 
issues of equal opportunity and inheritance (Bowles, Gintis, and 
Groves, 2009; McNamee and Miller Jr., 2013). 


The Effects of Taxes and Transfer Programs 


The tax system is supposed to be “progressive”—that is, to lessen 
income differences between income strata by taxing higher-income 
groups at higher rates. To what extent does it accomplish this goal? 
Looking at Table 2.2, we find that inequality is greatest under 
“income,” which includes pretax income and some kinds of 
government aid that are granted to everyone regardless of income 
(Social Security payments, for example). We can see that the degree 
of income inequality declines when the benefits from government 
programs that require a person to have a low income to qualify are 
added. As we discuss in Chapter 3, these types of welfare payments 
are called means-tested and they include programs such as food 
stamps. Inequality declines even further when taxes are taken into 
account. These changes indicate the redistributional effects of both 
taxes and governmental assistance programs. 

TABLE 2.2 Average Household Income, Transfers, and Taxes, by 
Before-Tax Income Group, 2015 Dollars 

Source: Congressional Budget Office. www.cbo.gov/system/files? 
file=2018-11/54646-Distribution_of_Household_Income_2015_0.pdf. 
Notes: Income consists of labor income, business income, capital 
income including capital gains (profits realized from the sale of 
assets), retirement payments, Social Security payments, Medicare 


payments, unemployment insurance, and worker's compensation. 
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Means-tested transfers include cash payments (for example, from the 
Temporary Aid to Needy Families Program), Medicaid, the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program (CHIP), the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program and Supplemental Security Income. 
An important tax program with a substantial redistributive effect is 
the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC). This program was set up to 
encourage employment by allowing low-earning workers, especially 
those with children, to receive a tax credit. It applies to people whose 
earnings fall below a certain level (for example, $39,617 in 2018 for a 
single parent with one child). The credit is scaled depending on 
income and family size, with a phase-out starting at a certain income 
level. When a person receives a tax credit, it is first applied against 
their tax bill (for example, if they owe $1,000 in taxes and get a $1,500 
EITC, they do not owe any taxes). In addition, any money left over after 
taxes is refunded to the worker (in the case just mentioned, the 
worker would receive a check for $500). A recent analysis suggests 
that the EITC pulls more children out of poverty than any other 
governmental form of assistance (Hoynes, 2014). 
When compared to other industrial countries, however, the effects of 
taxes and transfers in the United States on inequality and poverty are 
small. International studies reveal that U.S. programs were less 
effective than other developing countries in reducing inequality and 
poverty rates (OECD, 2014). The direct effect of taxes on reducing 
economic inequality in the United States is minor, but they do have an 
indirect effect because they are used to fund government transfer 
programs, which have a greater impact on inequality. However, the 
fact that sales and payroll taxes are regressive weakens any positive 
consequences that come from income taxes. 
Nevertheless, the wealthy provide most of the individual tax payments 
received by the Internal Revenue Service. In 2015, the top 1 percent 
were responsible for almost 40 percent of federal tax revenue (York, 
2018). About 44 percent of Americans do not pay taxes because their 
incomes are too low (Williams, 2016). All this may suggest to some 
that the government is taking away from the rich more than from the 


poor, and indeed, the official tax rates are higher for those in higher 
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income brackets. Four points should be kept in mind, however. First, a 
large number of non-taxpayers are unemployed elderly people, and, of 
those who are not, a significant percentage pay payroll taxes (Plumer, 
2012). Second, tax rates have declined most precipitously for the 
highest-income groups in the past two decades and the new tax law 
of 2017 continues this trend (Orr, 2010). Third, since most of the 
wealth of the wealthiest is in the form of stocks, a much higher 
percentage of the incomes of the wealthy derives from capital gains, 
which are taxed at a lower rate than earnings from employment. The 
latter is the principal source of income for those in the middle and 
working classes. Consequently, the percentage of their incomes that 
is paid by the wealthiest in taxes is generally lower than the 
percentage that is paid by those whose incomes are derived largely 
from job earnings. This suggests the fourth point, namely, that the 
higher amount paid by the wealthy is testament to the large size of 
their incomes. Conversely, the much smaller amounts of taxes 
contributed by those on the bottom give evidence to the meagerness 
of their incomes. 

When considering the mild effect of individual federal income tax on 
income inequality, it should be noted that corporate taxes are not 
included, nor is the value of non-income wealth. The proportion of 
total federal government revenue that comes from corporate taxes 
steadily declined throughout the twentieth century. By 2017, only 9 
percent of Internal Revenue collections came from corporate taxes 
compared to 48 percent from individual income taxes (Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities, 2018c). The rest came from payroll 
taxes, excise taxes, and estate tax. Some of the decrease in the 
percentage of corporate tax can be explained by the increasing use of 
special laws of incorporation that allow for taxation only on individual, 
rather than corporate, earnings. 

Prior to the new tax bill, the corporate tax rate was 35 percent, but the 
average amount paid was only 24 percent (Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, 2017). Increasingly, U.S. corporations have sought to 
incorporate parts of their businesses outside the United States in 


order to avoid payment of corporate taxes. Locating elsewhere has 
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allowed companies to benefit from advantageous tax and banking 
laws in the chosen countries (McKinnon and Paletta, 2014). The 2017 
tax bill lessens the incentives for companies to locate overseas but it 
also decreases the corporate tax rate to just 20 percent (Tax 
Foundation, 2017). Time will tell what effect these changes will have 
on U.S. tax revenue. 

Just as corporations benefit from current law, so too do the wealthy 
benefit from the structure of estate tax laws. The tax bill of 2017 
raised the amount that a person could pass on tax-free upon their 
death to $11.18 million for a single person and $22.4 million for 
married couples (up from $5.49 million and $11 million prior in 2017) 
(Passy, 2018). This encourages the sedimentation of wealth. 
Consequently, the inequality of economic resources is not reduced by 
either corporate or estate taxes, both of which allow the well-to-do to 


keep more of their wealth. 


THE GLOBAL CONTEXT AND THE IMPACT OF 
GLOBALIZATION 


Given the widespread inequality among nations, coupled with the 
breakdown of national boundaries in the world economy, it is not 
surprising that the relationship between economic inequality and 
globalization has become a hot topic of research. Does more 
extensive involvement of all nations in the world economy reduce the 
economic inequality between them? Is globalization a way out of 
world poverty? Has globalization reduced or exacerbated economic 
inequality within the United States? We need to address these 
questions. 

There is no theoretical agreement over whether globalization has 
been a primarily positive or negative force in the world at large. The 


|” 


positive or “neoliberal” view envisions globalization as raising the 
average economic fortunes of all nations as members of a world 
community through the opening up of opportunities and sharing of 
skills and technologies (Taylor, 2002). Globalization encourages 


internationalism and opens up all countries to the same set of market 
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forces. Since the global marketplace is an open competitive arena, it 
creates pressures on countries to use their resources efficiently and 
to find a niche or specialty that puts them at a comparative advantage 
in the market. The supposed result is a reduction in poverty, a decline 
in inequality between nations, and, consequently, a wholesale 
breakdown in the dichotomies that have characterized the world (e.g., 
rich-poor, core-periphery, North-South; Wade, 2004). In this view, 
globalization should also reduce economic inequality within countries 
because it is a win-win situation for everyone involved. 

The critical view, in contrast, interprets globalization as a force that 
strengthens the opportunity for powerful nations to take advantage of 
more vulnerable and less powerful ones through the dismantling of 
traditional protections for the less wealthy and the consequent 
exploitation of their labor. Transnational corporations have weakened 
the power of labor and unions, intensifying competition between 
home-based and foreign labor. The deindustrialization accompanying 
globalization reduces the number of high-paying manufacturing jobs 
and pushes more workers into lower-paying service work (Alderson 
and Nielsen, 2002). One result is a widening of economic inequality 
between skilled/educated and less skilled/uneducated workers within 
countries and between developed and underdeveloped nations 
(Maskin, 2014). It is also possible that globalization leads to a “brain 
drain” as highly-skilled workers move from less-developed to more- 
developed countries (Docquier and Rapoport, 2012). Poorer countries 
are more likely to subscribe to this critical view, because they believe 
that their countries enter the world economy with many 
disadvantages. Free trade is supposed to operate in the global 
marketplace, for example, but they know that wealthy nations often 
subsidize their farmers, putting those from poorer countries at a 
disadvantage. 

A more nuanced view of globalization states that while globalization 
harmed less-developed countries in the 1970s, it has more recently 
hurt employees in developed countries through the exportation of 
work to lower-wage countries. It has been argued that the effect of 


globalization on world inequality may change as different stages in 
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the world economy and international relationships develop. As 
globalization becomes initially established, inequality between 
nations grows, but in later stages the advantages of rich nations are 
slowed and inequality between nations declines (Krugman and 
Venables, 1995). 

So, what is the answer? Has globalization had a positive, negative, or 
mixed impact on economic inequality? “On this very important 
question, responsible opinion tends towards diametrically opposing 
views” (Seshanna and Decornez, 2003, p. 354). In a multicountry 
analysis, Otsubo (2015) found that the answer depends on a wide 
range of factors, including location, time horizon, context, and the 
group in society to which a person belongs. In truth, however, the jury 
is still out. 

Photo 2.2 Abandoned factories such as those in the upper Midwest 
and Atlantic states are an indicator of the decline of U.S. 
manufacturing jobs in recent decades. Many of those jobs have 
moved abroad where cheaper labor and better corporate tax 
advantages are available. The jobs lost are often those that had been 
unionized and paid well, and provide one reason for the earnings gap 
in the United States. 

Source: © Atomasui/Shutterstock. 

Since the early 1800s and up to the recent past, most world inequality 
has been due to economic inequality between nations (Goestling, 
2001). Economic inequality between nations grew significantly during 
the Industrial Revolution and the twentieth century at the same time 
that globalization was occurring. And some argue that globalization 
has continued to create more inequality and has either increased or 
had no effect on poverty in the world (Kiely, 2004; Seshanna and 
Decornez, 2003; Wade, 2004). They believe that direct investment in 
the world market is concentrated in the developed countries rather 
than evenly spread among all countries, resulting in a concentration 
rather than dispersion of capital. 

Others disagree about the negative effects of globalization, 
contending that it actually reduces economic inequality between 


countries (Dollar and Kraay, 2004; Firebaugh and Goesling, 2004; 
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Weede, 2008). Countries that are most globalized are more likely to 
thrive economically. In their study of countries across the economic 
spectrum, for example, Firebaugh and Goesling (2004) found that, 
while still large, economic inequality between nations declined in the 
last part of the twentieth century “primarily because of 
[globalization’s] role in the spread of industrial technology in Asia” (p. 
285). Moreover, they anticipate that it will continue to decline because 
of industrialization and the fact that most of the growth in the 
working-age population will be in these poor nations. But even though 
its contribution has declined, economic inequality between countries 
still accounts for roughly 70 percent of world inequality (Milanovic, 
2018). 

In sum, there are conflicting findings on whether globalization has a 
positive or negative effect on economic inequality between countries. 
It has been suggested that among the main reasons for these 
disagreements are differences in methodology (Mills, 2009). Earlier 
we alluded to the difficulties of finding comparable data and 
definitions in assessing inequality between nations. Those who argue 
that globalization has reduced inequality criticize the methodology, 
conceptualizations, and logic of those on the other side. For example, 
proponents Say that critics of globalization define technology as 
meaning information/communications rather than industrial 
technology. While the former may indeed worsen between-nation 
inequality, the latter does not (Firebaugh and Goesling, 2004). Which 
dimensions of globalization are included in studies also make a 
difference because some dimensions may be related to economic 
inequality while others are not. In their study of the EU-27 countries, 
for example, Asteriou, Dimelis, and Moudatsou (2014) found that 
open trade reduced inequality but that foreign direct investment 
increased it. On the other hand, the free flow of financial capital does 
not seem to affect income inequality. 

Despite these variations, on the whole, there seems to be much more 
agreement that globalization raises economic inequality more within 
than between countries (Alderson and Nielsen, 2002; Ezcurra and 
Rodriguez-Pose, 2013; Firebaugh and Goesling, 2004; Massey, 2009; 
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Wade, 2004; Weede, 2008). Declining inequality in many industrialized 
nations has been replaced with increasing inequality. The “great U- 
turn” in income inequality within advanced nations is partially 
explained by globalization. In the global marketplace, countries that 
exercise fewer controls on the movement of capital experience 
greater earnings inequality as a result (Mahler, 2004). 
In terms of the U.S., Mishel and others point out that globalization has 
reduced employment in traditionally high-paying manufacturing jobs, 
lessened investment in the manufacturing base, and reduced the 
price of many goods, thereby indirectly causing a decline in average 
wages. They also note that competition from foreign workers can 
cause U.S. employees to reluctantly accept wage reductions. Finally, 
the “offshoring” of many high-tech white-collar service jobs and 
competition in trade also appear to have had a depressing effect on 
the salaries of U.S. white-collar professionals (Mishel, Bernstein, and 
Allegretto, 2007). “Whatever the causes,” writes Robert Wade (2004) 
perhaps with some exaggeration, “the fact is that the United States is 
now back to the same level of inequality of income as in the decades 
before 1929, the era of the ‘robber barons’ and the Great Gatsby” (p. 
578). 


Summary 


This chapter has analyzed economic inequality as a fundamental 
form of social inequality. Economic inequality was defined as 
including social-class, income, and wealth differences in the United 
States. Americans have complex views of the class structure itself 
and on what determines their places within it. Scholars as well vary in 
their depictions of it, usually seeing the class structure either as a 
socioeconomic continuum or as a set of more discrete classes. 
Despite these variations in class models, there are some general 
agreements on the proportions of people found in different classes. 
Discussing class structure is only one way to depict economic 
inequality. Describing the extent of income inequality is another. Such 


inequality has increased in recent years, with the top 20 percent 
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receiving a greater proportion of total income and the bottom 80 
percent a smaller proportion. In recent years, this gap has been 
propelled by technological and globalization processes that affect 
unemployment and the bargaining position of labor on the worker 
side, and lower costs, better tax positions, and higher profits on the 
CEO/corporate side. 

The increases in income inequality are overshadowed by even greater 
wealth inequality. As a broad measure of an individual’s or family’s 
economic position, wealth is a better indicator than income because it 
incorporates a broader range of assets that can affect economic 
inequality across generations. In sum, whether measured by social- 
class indicators, income, wage, or wealth distributions, economic 
inequality is extensive and appears to have grown since the early 
1980s in the United States. 


Critical Thinking 


1. How many classes do you think there are in America? Do you agree 
more with a Marxist model of class or a continuum model? Why? 

2. Why do you think the United States fares poorly on measures of 
poverty and economic inequality when compared to other industrial 
nations? 

3. Consider the jobs you have held. Which factors do you think led to 
your being employed and affected the earnings you received? 

4. Were you surprised by the extent of income and wealth inequality in 
the United States? Why or why not? 

5. What do you think economic and technological conditions will be 
like ten years from now? How will these affect your chances of 


moving up or down in wealth? 


Web Connections 


The U.S. Census Bureau regularly collects data on income and poverty 
in the United States. Go to their website at www.census.gov and click 


on “topics” and then “income and poverty.” United for a Fair Economy 
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is an independent, nonprofit organization interested in greater equality 
that also gathers information on wealth, earnings, and income 
distribution and their relationship to race and democracy. They also 
write reports on this information. Visit www.faireconomy.org. Do you 


think inequality undermines democracy? 


Film Suggestions 


American Winter (2073). A documentary about what happened to 
struggling families in the aftermath of the Great Recession of 2008- 
2010. Filmed over one winter, it follows a number of families in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Masters of Deception: Social Class in American Pop Culture (2014). 
Examines how popular culture shapes our notions of social class in 
relation to a wide range of topics, including consumerism, beauty, and 
romantic love. 

People Like Us: Social Class in America (2001). A survey of the 
classes in the U.S. class structure and relationships between classes. 
The American Ruling Class (2005). A “dramatic documentary 
musical,” this film explores the lives of two students, one rich and one 
not rich. The story is interwoven with interviews with prominent 


scholars on class. 


CHAPTER 3 


Poverty and Welfare 


The distribution of income and wealth discussed in Chapter 2 
provides a portrait of economic inequality in the United States, but 
that portrait is incomplete without an understanding of the extent and 
distribution of poverty within the population. The measurement of 
poverty, attitudes about welfare, and policies that are supposed to 
address poverty have all become contentious issues, in part because 
of popular representations of the poor and because the welfare 


programs in which they participate are believed by many to be at odds 
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with fundamental American values. The design of poverty policies is 
affected by the cognitive and emotional pictures that policymakers 
and the public have of the poor. These images are connected as well 
with our presuppositions about differences between people based on 
their statuses and identity, including race, nationality, and gender. 
Often these images are erroneous, and consequently, the bases of 
programs and their potential for positive impact are weakened. 

This chapter begins with an analysis of public perceptions and myths 
regarding the poor as they relate to core cultural values. It then 
presents federal statistics on the measurement and extent of poverty 
and who the poor actually are. From there, the chapter moves to a 
discussion of some major antipoverty programs, welfare reform, and 
the effectiveness of government programs. To provide a broader 
perspective, the chapter concludes with a summary of how the U.S. 


poverty rate and programs compare to those of other countries. 


HISTORICAL ROOTS OF U.S. PERSPECTIVES 
ON POVERTY 


Images that we have of the poor are bound up with our explanations 
for their poverty. Our deeper cultural values affect the theories of 
poverty that we find acceptable and color our perceptions of the poor. 
Most of the images of the poor and the causes of poverty that have 
dominated U.S. history have focused in one way or another on alleged 
weaknesses among the poor themselves. This focus on the 
individual’s characteristics as the basic cause of poverty emerged in 
fourteenth-century Europe with the rise of industrialism, the 
emergence of the freed wage-laborer, and the growth of international 
commerce. The massive economic changes occurring in England and 
the rest of Europe during this period—in addition to famines, 
widespread diseases, and war—generated a large number of paupers 
and beggars. Something had to be done to deal with these 
individuals. At the same time, the process of industrialization 


demanded the ready availability of workers. 
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As the dominant source of relief and welfare in the late fifteenth 
century moved progressively out of the hands of churches and private 
charities and into the hands of public institutions and officials, a clear 
distinction between the “deserving” and “undeserving” poor 
developed. Pregnant women, seriously ill individuals, and the elderly 
were among those who were considered worthy of help. Individuals 
who could but did not work were considered undeserving of 
assistance. The principle of “less eligibility” prevailed—that is the idea 
that any relief given should not be great enough to discourage work. 
Therefore, the amount of relief was not expected to be higher than the 
wages of the lowest worker in the community (Besley, Coate, and 
Guinnane, 2004). 
The Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601 distinguished among the “able- 
bodied poor,’ the “impotent poor,” and “dependent children.” The first 
group were required to work; refusal to do so meant punishment, and 
nonpoor citizens were forbidden to aid them. Those classified as 
being “impotent”—such as the disabled, deaf, blind, elderly, and 
mothers with small children—were given either “indoor relief’ (placed 
in an institution or almshouse) or “outdoor relief’ (allowed to stay in 
their own homes but given food, clothing, or other needed goods). 
“Dependent children” who could not be supported by their families 
were farmed out as apprentices, taught trades, and expected to serve 
in this capacity until early adulthood (Abramovitz, 2000). To be eligible 
for aid, a poor person was expected to be a stable member of the 
community and without family support. 
The distinction between the deserving and undeserving poor found in 
the Elizabethan Poor Law became deeply ingrained in the approaches 
taken to the poor and welfare in Britain and the United States, and 
have remained so to this day. In early America, poverty was becoming 
a serious problem. Before the Civil War, upheavals in the economy, 
sickness, immigration, and demographic changes generated large 
numbers of poor individuals. Specifically, the decline in the home 
manufacture of goods, unemployment, the rise of low-wage labor, the 
seasonality of much work, and crop failures were among the 


economic changes responsible for poverty. Growing population 
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pressure on the land, the changing age structure of the population, 
and increasing immigration also led to increased poverty levels (Katz, 
1996). 

Reaction to the problem of poverty in the United States was heavily 
influenced by the English approach. Relief was considered a public 
responsibility, to be locally administered and controlled; it was not to 
be given to those who had families who could support them, and 
those who could work were expected to do so (Katz, 1996). Even then, 
however, many believed that any relief would discourage the 
motivation to work and weaken character. Efforts were made then, as 
now, to seek out and eliminate the “able-bodied” from the relief rolls. 
The Quincy Report, an 1821 Massachusetts study of poverty and 
welfare, made the by-now familiar distinction between the impotent 
poor and the able poor. The “poorhouse,” an early attempt to take care 
of the poor, sought (1) to preclude the undeserving from help by 
requiring work and banning alcohol for residents, and (2) to 
encourage children and the deserving able poor by stressing work, 
education, and discipline in the hope that such treatment would set 
them on the path out of poverty. The goal was to transform the 
character and behavior of its residents (Katz, 1996). 

The poorhouses did not work out very well. The conflict in goals that 
plagues many current welfare programs was already present in the 
early poorhouse program. A concern for order, cost, routine, and 
custody overshadowed the initial goal of reforming the individuals 
housed in them. Many poorhouses became rundown, and the care 
given became less than adequate. Officers of the poorhouses were 
often found to be guilty of graft. Inmates came to have greater and 
greater control over their behavior; discipline was not enforced, nor 


was useful work found for most of them (Katz, 1996). 


CULTURAL VALUES AND THE POOR 


Historically, perceptions of the poor have been conditioned by the 
cultural context. How we view the poor varies cross-culturally—in 


some societies, generally those that are more highly developed 
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economically, poverty is understood to be due to individual factors or 
to fate—some people simply have bad luck or are destined to be poor, 
and others possess individual characteristics, such as laziness, that 
make them more likely to fall into poverty. People in lesser developed 
countries are more likely to blame poverty on societal or structural 
factors (da Costa and Dias, 2015). How we explain poverty 
determines in great part what measures we are willing to take to 
alleviate it. A number of U.S. values have had a significant impact on 
our views of the poor. Among the most central of these are (1) 
individualism/autonomy, and (2) the belief in work, intertwined with its 


moral character. 


Individualism and Independence 


The quintessential image of the pioneer as someone who, when 
confronted by the rigors of frontier life, worked hard and took 
individual responsibility for their own fate, has been ingrained in the 
American psyche as what true Americans should be like. Despite the 
fact that most early Americans traveled and lived in groups, the idea 
of the rugged individual has held great appeal (Hirschfield, 2015). 
Basic to this ideal image of the heroic American are several 
components: 

1. This person is physically and psychologically independent; they 
need no help from others. 

2. Individual achievement is sought despite difficult obstacles. 

3. Achievement even under difficult circumstances means that 
anyone can succeed if they try hard enough. 

4. Those who do not make it either lack the ability or are lazy and 
therefore immoral. In any case, they do not have what it takes to 
succeed. 

5. The possibility of material gain is needed to motivate people 
(Dolgoff and Feldstein, 2012). 

These components suggest that being poor or rich is largely the result 
of a struggle in which the best win and the worst fail. Individuals who 


are poor either do not have the personal qualities necessary to 
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succeed or do not put forth enough effort. Moreover, being poor and 
on welfare indicates dependency on others, and therefore flies in the 
face of the ideal that Americans should be independent. 

The Enlightenment of the eighteenth century and Adam Smith's 
economic theories provided intellectual support for belief in the 
autonomous individual. It was believed that intelligent individuals, 
equipped with modern knowledge, could do almost anything for 
themselves as well as society. Smith’s economic theories stressed a 
laissez-faire approach to economic affairs. Free individuals, seeking 
their own goals unencumbered by governmental and other 
regulations, would create the most efficient and productive society. 
Governmental interference in the form of any aid was believed to 
violate the intricate processes of freely working, “natural systems.” 
“The ‘inefficient poor’ like inefficient businesses, were to die off 
through natural selection” (Tropman, 19839, p. 137). 

The beliefs that individuals should be self-reliant, exercise self- 
restraint, and take responsibility for their own lives are still reflected 
today in polls that show a large majority of Americans favor policies 
that require work, impose time limitations on welfare benefits, and 
allow no increases in benefits when women on welfare have more 
children. These perspectives are also reflected in current neoliberal 


approaches to poverty and assistance. 


The Moral Character of Work 


“God helps those who help themselves” goes the old saying. The 
belief that individuals are responsible for their own destinies can be 
traced back to religious doctrines consistent with a U.S. society that 
had a large frontier to be explored and conquered. One of these 
religious strands was Calvinism, which Miller has called “the most 
individualistic development out of the most individualistic wing of the 
most individualistic part of the Judeo-Christian heritage” (1977, p. 3). 
As we will see in our discussion of classical theory, Calvinism is a 
puritanical religion that stresses the importance of the individual and 


their own work as an indication of whether they are among the 
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“elected.” Under this doctrine, work is considered crucial to a 
meaningful life. Idleness is not only a sin but a social evil as well. 
People who become poor do so because they lack character. Since 
they are not successful, it is a sign that they are not among God's 
elect. Calvin was even against individuals freely giving alms to those 
he considered idle and lazy (Dolgoff and Feldstein, 2012). 

Many early American religious practitioners subscribed to these 
beliefs. The American Puritan minister Cotton Mather (1663-1728) 
confirmed the religious significance of work in his exhortations about 
the importance of having “a calling.” Every man should have an 
occupation through which he contributes to society, argued Mather, 
otherwise he cannot expect anything from society. “How can a man 
Reasonably look for the Help of other men, if he be not in some 
Calling Helpful to other men?” wrote the minister. When men do not 
put forth their efforts, what happens? “By S/othfulness men bring 
upon themselves ... Poverty ... Misery ... all sorts of Confusion ... On the 
other Side ... a Diligent man is very rarely an /ndigent man” (Rischin, 
1965, pp. 24-28; emphasis in original). It is easy to see why those in 
positions of wealth and power might subscribe to these views, since 
they not only justify the wealth of those at the top but also locate the 
source of poverty in a lack of effort by the poor individual. 

Although the explicitly religious character of many of these 
pronouncements has lessened, the hold of the essential ideas is still 
strong. To place the reason for economic success or failure on the 
individual is to exonerate society and others from being responsible 
for poverty, and, just as importantly, to isolate the poor from the rest 
of society and to foster a “them versus us” imagery among the 
population. The further perception, though inaccurate, of most of the 
poor as Black intensifies the belief that the poor are qualitatively 
different in character from the rest of the population. A recent study 
suggested that U.S. adults are more likely to view Blacks as lazier 
than Hispanics or Whites (Embrick and Henricks, 2013). Not 
surprisingly, another study revealed that poverty tends to be 
associated with Black people while the middle and upper classes are 


associated with Whites or Asians (Lei and Bodenhausen, 2017). 
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The work ethic is at the heart of the rationale for current welfare 
policies. The thrust is on getting able-bodied people to work outside 
the home so that they will not take advantage of welfare benefits. 
Only the deserving poor should receive help. The notion that those 
without jobs, especially during times of relative prosperity, are to 
blame for their own economic troubles goes back deep in our history. 
While perceptions of the poor as lazy and undeserving have lessened 
during times of economic downturn, even in times of extreme 
economic stress such as the Great Depression, the poor were by and 
large characterized as immoral, and relief was seen as morally 
suspect (Katz, 2013). 

The beliefs in individualism and the moral character of work influence 
present-day images of the poor and welfare. This is not to say that 
other values are not also implicated in current images. A sense of 
community and compassion (humanitarianism), the beliefs in 
achievement and success as upward mobility, and the belief that the 
family is supposed to play a crucial role in maintaining its members 
are all additional values that have helped to shape our perceptions of 
the poor and what is to be done about poverty. The focus here has 
been on individualism and the work ethic because, more often than 
not, these values have been most salient to and have informed the 


perceptions of those responsible for crafting welfare policies. 


MYTHS ABOUT THE POOR 


Values and beliefs often distort social reality because they suggest 
that most of the poor have characteristics that they, in fact, do not 
possess. These distortions matter, as recent research has 
demonstrated that how we see the poor and how we represent their 
plight have important consequences for support for public policy and 
the creation of new policy surrounding poverty (Rose and 
Baumgartner, 2013; Santiago, 2015). But as we look more closely, 
there is little evidence to support these images. 

Increasingly, media portrayals have focused on the personal 


characteristics or failings of the poor, rather than on structural or 
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societal issues (Santiago, 2015). In media portrayals of the poor, they 
are often presented as lazy, as cheaters, and poverty is too often 
interpreted as a solely urban phenomenon (Rose and Baumgartner, 
2013). Blacks are often believed to make up the bulk of those who are 
poor and on welfare, whereas Hispanics are underrepresented in 
images and perceptions of the poor (Gilens, 2003; van Doorn, 2015). 
As we discuss later in the chapter, Whites actually make up the 
majority of poor people, although minorities are disproportionately 
represented. 

There are other misconceptions about the poor that reinforce the 
belief that they are undeserving. One is that they have a significantly 
greater number of children than the nonpoor. This is simply not the 
case. While poor families do have somewhat more children than other 
families, the difference is small. For example, in 2017, the average 
size of all U.S. families was 3.14 people, while that of poor families 
was 3.45. Looking just at married couple households, the average 
household size was 3.17 compared to 3.66 for families in poverty 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 2018a; Table POV32). Using data from 2017, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found that there was no difference in 
family size between those receiving public assistance and those not 
(Foster and Rojas, 2018). Thus, the differences in household 
composition between those on and those not on “welfare” are not 
nearly as great as welfare stereotypes would suggest. 

Nor is there any good evidence that poor mothers have children, 
including those outside of wedlock, to increase their benefits. 
Increases in welfare benefits do not appear to have a significant 
impact on poor parents’ decisions to have more children (Zavodny 
and Bitler, 2010). Because welfare benefits are quite low, it is simply 
not economical to have more children to receive more benefits. Let's 
take the example of a single low-income parent raising one child. In 
2016, the average per-person monthly food stamp benefit was $124 
and, using slightly older data, only twelve states increased monthly 
welfare payments by more than $100 for a second child (Falk, 2014; 
SNAP, 2017). When comparing these benefits with the estimated 


$9,000 per year it costs a low-income single parent to raise one child, 
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it becomes apparent that the economic incentive to have large 
numbers of children is very low (USDA, 2018). 

Another reason some people balk at giving the poor cash benefits is 
that they are perceived as wasting their money on frivolous 
purchases. However, evidence from the 2016 Consumer Expenditure 
Survey conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor suggests that the 
poor spend most of their incomes on basic needs. Table 3.1 
compares the percentages and amounts of income spent on different 
items by households in the poorest income quintile with the 
percentages spent by those in the richest income quintile. 

Total expenditures for those in the lowest quintile are less than one- 
fourth those of the top quintile ($25,138 vs. $112,221). In terms of 
how income is spent, 80.4 percent of the $25,138 in outlays is spent 
on housing, food, transportation, and utilities by the lowest-level 
households. An additional 8.6 percent is spent on health care. 
Significant for future quality of life, only 2.6 percent of the 
expenditures is put aside for insurance and pensions. In contrast, 
while they spend more in absolute terms in each category, smaller 
percentages are spent by the richest quintile on housing, food, and 
health care. But these households spend over eight times as much 
money as the lowest income group on insurance and pensions, 
providing them with a better foundation for a stable future. 

TABLE 3.1 Average Annual Expenditures and Percentages Spent in 
Major Categories for Lowest and Highest Income Quintiles: 2016 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Expenditures in 2016, 
Report 1046, August 2017. 


The Poor and the Incentive to Work 


Perhaps the most consequential perception of the poor involves their 
attachment to work and the work ethic. As mentioned earlier, the 
value of work is deeply ingrained in U.S. culture, as is the belief that 
most people can succeed if they try hard enough. These beliefs force 
us to raise some important questions about the poor. First, are people 


poor primarily because they do not work? Second, do the poor believe 
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in the work ethic, or do they prefer not to work? With respect to the 
first question, census data indicate that a significant proportion of the 
poor do work, many of them full-time. In 2017, 40 percent of poor 
individuals who were 16 years of age or older worked during the year, 
and over 23 percent of these did so full-time, year-round. Yet they are 
still poor. Working 40 hours per week for 50 weeks during a year at 
the 2018 minimum wage of $7.25 would provide a household income 
of $14,500, only two-thirds of the amount needed to raise a family of 
four (two parents, two children) above the poverty level. Over 17 
percent of all Americans working full-time made less than $25,000 in 
2017, and 33 percent made less than $35,000. The level of wages is 
especially important because 80-90 percent of the incomes of poor 
families with one full-time worker come from wages. Even among 
single-parent families, the majority of income is derived from earnings 
(Stanezyk, 2009). In addition to the poor who work, there are others 
who are genuinely disabled and unable to work, including military 
veterans. In 2017, almost 20 percent of individuals who are disabled 
lived in poverty (U.S. Census Bureau, 2018b). 

The low-wage workforce is disproportionately composed of the most 
vulnerable groups in our society. In contrast to the rest of the labor 
force, women, members of minorities, youth, and workers with no 
more than high school educations are overrepresented among low- 
wage employees. Women who are single parents have been caught in 
a particularly difficult bind because there remain societal pressures to 
both work and take care of their children. While both are likely to be 
desired by a single parent, as a young welfare mother put it, you can't 
have both at the same time (Hennessy, 2009). Both are full-time. And 
yet to not do both of these is culturally unacceptable. 

What these data indicate is that many poor individuals do work, but 
despite their efforts and the difficulties they face, they remain poor. 
Because of the importance of earnings as a source of income for 
most families, it is important that programs be designed with work 
incentives in mind. Both the poor and the nonpoor respond to such 
incentives (Fayaz Farkhad and Meyerhoefer, 2018). Most Americans 


want to work. When asked if they would continue to work even if they 
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did not need the money, 70 percent of American adults said that they 
would (GSS, 2015). This includes those with disabilities: Nearly 70 
percent of adults with disabilities strive to work (Kessler Foundation, 
2015). Interviews with poor single mothers confirm these general 
findings. Work “gives me a feeling of accomplishment”; it shows my 


yom 


children “a good example.” “When | don’t work, | feel useless like I’m 


noua 


wasting my life.” “I don’t want to live on welfare” (Hennessy, 2009, pp. 
566-567). These findings should not be surprising given that work is 
a hub around which many Americans’ most cherished values revolve. 


Work is a major source of self-esteem and identity. 


WHO ARE THE POOR? 


This is not an easy question to answer because of continuing 
disagreements about how “poverty” should be officially measured. 
The federal poverty measure (usually referred to as the poverty line) 
considers pretax income from all sources to determine one's income 
level. Consequently, it does not include the value of noncash benefits 
or the effect of taxes and tax credits on income. The poverty line 
varies by one’s age, and family size and composition. For example, in 
2018, individuals were defined as poor if their total income fell below 
$12,140. On the other hand, a family of four with two parents and two 
children under 18 years of age had to have a gross income of under 
$25,100 to be classified as poor. 

The federal poverty line is problematic because it is based on a 
household spending formula that is outdated. Since the inception of 
the poverty line in the mid-1960s, the line has been calculated by 
estimating the cost of a minimally nutritious diet. At that time, food 
represented one-third of a family’s budget—the poverty line has 
therefore been calculated by multiplying the cost of food by three. 
Today, this formula is no longer representative of family expenses, 
because the average family spends less than one-third of their 
income on food, and more than they did in the 1960s on housing and 
other expenses (refer back to Table 3.1 for actual expenses). 


Alternative poverty measures that address these issues, such as 
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those developed by the National Academy of Sciences, more often 
indicate that poverty levels are higher than suggested by the official 
measure (U.S. Census Bureau, 2017a). However, because longitudinal 
governmental data on poverty are based on it, the official poverty 
measure will be used in the present discussion. 
In contrast to the long-term movement toward greater income and 
wealth inequality, trends in official poverty rates have been more 
erratic since 1980, going up in the early 1980s before declining and 
then rising again in 1989 (see Figure 3.1). They began to decline again 
in 1993 and did so for the remainder of the decade before increasing 
again in 2001, and then more dramatically during the Great Recession 
of 2008-2010. In 2017, the poverty rate stood at 12.3 percent, up 
from 11.3 percent (31.6 million) in 2000, but down for the third 
consecutive year (Edwards, 2018). 
As described above, the racial and ethnic composition of the poor is 
not what stereotypes suggest. Whites make up the largest group, but 
as Table 3.2 shows, Hispanics and Blacks have poverty rates more 
than twice those of Whites. The rate of poverty among Asians is just 
slightly higher than among Whites. Hispanics have become an 
increasingly large part of the poverty population. In 1980, they 
composed only 12 percent of the poor, in 1990, 18 percent, and in 
2017, 27.2 percent (Fontenot et al., 2018). The increase can be linked 
to the immigration of poor Hispanics during this period. Table 3.2 also 
shows us that the poverty rate for families with female householders 
is about five times that of married-couple families, and the poverty 
rate for children is noticeably higher than that for any other age group. 
In 2017, children under 18 had a 17.5 percent poverty rate, compared 
with the national poverty rate of 12.3 percent (Fontenot et al., 2018). 
FIGURE 3.1 Historic Poverty Rates, 1966-2016 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau (www.census.gov/data/tables/time- 
series/demo/income-poverty/historical-poverty-people.html), Table 3. 
TABLE 3.2 Poverty Rates by Race, Age, and Family Status: 1980-2017 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, /ncome and Poverty in the United States: 
2077. 
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While a popular stereotype is that most poor people live inside 
principal cities, data indicate that the majority of them actually live in 
rural areas. Rural poverty is high partly because of increasing 
unemployment due to large-scale trends such as mechanization and 
globalization (Thiede, Greiman, Weiler, Beda, and Conroy, 2017). 
Poverty is higher in the South and West than in the Northeast or 
Midwest. Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Louisiana 
were among the states with 2017 poverty rates that were well above 
the national average. Mississippi had the highest poverty rate with 
19.8 percent. In contrast, the rates in Alaska, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Maryland, and New Hampshire were significantly lower than the 
national average (Bishaw and Benson, 2018). 

Within the poor population, some people are poorer than others. 
Some have incomes that are very near the poverty threshold, whereas 
the incomes of others fall well below. Two measures are used to 
indicate how far an individual’s or family’s income falls below their 
poverty threshold. One of these is a ratio that compares their actual 
income with their poverty threshold. A ratio of 1.00 indicates that their 
income is exactly the same as the threshold. A ratio below 1.00 is a 
measure of how far be/ow poverty the person's or family’s income 
falls; conversely, a ratio above 1.00 indicates how far their income is 
above the poverty threshold. In 2017, about 5.7 percent of the 
population, or 18.54 million individuals, had incomes that were /ess 
than half of the amount that the government uses to classify them as 
poor. In 2017, 5.6 million children lived in families with this level of 
income (Fontenot et al., 2018). 

The second measure used to show the depth of poverty is the income 
deficit, which is the difference between a family’s income and its 
poverty threshold. In 2017, the average poor family’s income deficit 
was $10,819, which means that their income was actually $10,819 
below their poverty threshold. Thus, they were not only poor, but very 


poor (Fontenot et al., 2018). 


Hunger and Homelessness 
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The United States Department of Agriculture uses the term “food 
insecure” to refer to persons who, during at least some part of the 
year, did not have dependable access to food because they lacked the 
money to obtain it. In 2017, 11.8 percent of Americans were food 
insecure. This figure is down from the year before, but it is still higher 
than during the years leading up to the Great Recession of 2008- 
2010. Looking only at households with children, the USDA found 7.7 
percent to be food insecure. There were particularly high rates of food 
insecurity among minorities, single parents, people who live in central 
cities, and those who live in rural areas (Coleman-Jensen, Rabbitt, 
Gregory, and Singh, 2018). The fact that rural people have high rates 
of food security may be surprising. One of the reasons is that many 
small grocery stores, often the only source of food within miles, have 
closed. Without access to transportation, families in poverty struggle 
to meet their food needs (Piontak and Schulman, 2014). 

Photo 3.1 It is common to associate poverty with the inner city, and 
indeed central cities have the highest poverty rates of any residential 
area. But rural poverty is also significantly higher than the national 
average. The poverty rate for those living outside metropolitan areas 
was 16.4 percent in 2017. Almost two-thirds of the poor live in the 
South, Southwest, and West. Rural states such as Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico have higher poverty rates compared to 
others. 

Source: © Christine Kohler/Getty Images. 

Major cities have food programs that serve the hungry, but they are 
not always adequate. In a 2015-2016 survey of 32 cities, 41 percent 
reported that the need for food increased over the previous year. 
Additionally, about 29 percent of cities reported that they had to turn 
away people who needed food and 47 percent said that they had to 
reduce the amount of food that went to each person (U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, 2016). 

The problem of hunger, of course, is linked to the issue of good 
health. The Physician Task Force on Hunger in America reports that 
inadequate diet has an impact on the health of pregnant women and 


on the children to whom they give birth. Higher infant mortality rates, 
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low birth weight, slower or deficient brain growth, poorer resistance to 
infection, and general stunting and anemia are among the conditions 
related to poor nutrition among children. Independent of other factors, 
children who experience severe hunger also report more stress and 
anxiety than children who are not hungry (Frongillo, Fishbein and 
Fram, 2013). Thus, the consequences of chronic hunger can be 
lifelong. Other negative effects are found among older persons who 
are chronically hungry. Many of the health problems among older 
people—for example, hypertension and weakening of the bone mass 
(osteoporosis)—require careful attention to quality and quantity of 
diet, and hunger worsens these maladies (Seligman, Laraia, and 
Kushel, 2010). 
Many of those who are hungry are also homeless, although it is 
primarily those homeless who have personal health problems and 
those who have been consistently homeless who are most likely to 
experience hunger (Lee and Greif, 2008). Determining the extent of 
homelessness, however, is another difficult matter. Because of 
methodological differences, national surveys yield wildly different 
appraisals on the extent of homelessness in the United States, with 
estimates ranging from several hundred thousand to several million. 
Estimates based on single counts at a given time (“point-in-time 
counts”) tend to be lower than estimates based on counts of those 
who are homeless sometime during a period of time (“period 
prevalence counts”). One point-in-time study estimated that there 
were 553,000 homeless during the month of January 2018 (U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 2018b). A period 
estimate, on the other hand, showed that almost 1.5 million used a 
shelter or transitional housing during the calendar year 2017 (U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 2018a). 
Indications are that homelessness increased for over two decades 
but, starting in 2007, it has declined by about 15 percent. It should be 
noted, however, that homelessness increased in fourteen states and 
the District of Columbia since 2007 (National Alliance to End 
Homelessness, 2018; U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 


Development, 2018a). Of the homeless people counted in one night in 
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January 2018, 20 percent were children. Of the adults, 6 in 10 were 
male and minorities were disproportionately represented. Just over 
one half of 1 percent were transgender or non-gender-conforming 
people. Not surprisingly, a higher degree of homelessness is found in 
urban than in rural areas (U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, 2018b). Generally, the composition of the homeless 
population in a given area reflects the composition of the local 
population (Lee, Tyler, and Wright, 2010). 

What is it like to be homeless? In Washington, D.C., David feared going 
to the shelter because it was dangerous and some of the bedding had 
lice. Instead, he slept on the streets, worrying that he might freeze to 
death in the winter. In Pittsburgh, Marlene did everything she could to 
avoid sleeping outside at night to avoid being raped. Two homeless 
teenage brothers in Pennsylvania were kicked out of their school 
because they had been forced to take up residence in a camping 
trailer outside their original school district (Klein, 2013; NPR, 2012; 
Uchegbu, 2015). 

These vignettes suggest the unique set of stresses faced by the 
homeless. Homeless persons suffer greater emotional pressures than 
those encountered by the housed poor. They have higher levels of 
physical and mental illness, particularly depression (APA, 2015). As 


we will discuss at length in Chapter 12, the relationship between 


health and socioeconomic status appears reciprocal. Mental disorder 
may precipitate homelessness, and homelessness generally 
intensifies psychological distress. Adding to this distress is the 
distinct stigma placed on the homeless by the public. National 
research indicates that there is worse stigma attached to being 
homeless than just being poor. One explanation is that the homeless 
“are viewed as dirty, smelly, lice-ridden, or diseased,” resulting in a 
desire on the part of the public to keep from being contaminated by 
them (Phelan, Link, Moore, and Stueve, 1997). A survey in Los Angeles 
County found that housed respondents vastly overestimated the 
number of homeless people with drug, alcohol, and mental illness 


issues (Agans et al., 2011). 
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Violent crimes against the homeless are a serious problem. Between 
1999 and 2016, a total of 1,657 violent crimes were reported in the 
media or by homeless services organizations. Over four hundred of 
the victims died. This is probably an undercount of actual violence 
committed against homeless people. Most of the victims and 
perpetrators were men, and most of the perpetrators were youths 
under 30 years of age (National Coalition for the Homeless, 2016). 
The stigma and low social status attached to homelessness 
encourage attacks against them: “Young men see the way we treat 
homeless people—criminalizing them, shoving them out of sight, and 
they get a message: These people are less than human and it is OK to 
attack them” (quoted in Chancellor, 2008, p. A4). 

Photo 3.2 Over the last decade and a half, the proportion of people 
who are hungry has increased, and many of these individuals are also 
homeless. While single men are still the modal group, children, 
women, and minorities are composing a higher percentage of the 
homeless. Violent crimes against the homeless have also been on the 
increase. 

Source: © Xavier Marchant/Fotolia LLC. 

A number of factors have been linked to homelessness. Primary 
among them is low wages and the lack of affordable housing. The 
higher cost of housing is due in large part to declines in the building 
of affordable private homes and public housing. In addition, 
stagnation in wages and the decline in the value of the minimum 
wage have made decent housing difficult to obtain for low-wage 
workers. This has left a larger poor population competing for smaller 
numbers of affordable residences. The increased demand has pushed 
rents up. The destruction or conversion of housing units for other 
purposes, along with gentrification, has worsened the problem. Most 
of the homeless also list unemployment, evictions, and poverty as 
major causes of their homelessness (Aurand, Emmanuel, and Yentel, 
2018). 

Health difficulties and the associated lack of services available to the 
homeless have helped maintain homelessness. The declining value of 


public assistance benefits, a lack of low-cost treatment options for 
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mental illness and drug addiction, and high numbers of people re- 
entering society from prison contribute as well. During the Great 
Recession, homelessness among families increased as the number of 
foreclosures rose. Thus, many of the elements that affect the extent 
of homelessness are “macroprocesses’” related to the government 
and market economy (National Alliance to End Homelessness, 2015). 
And it is the poor who are especially vulnerable to shifts in these 


processes. 


CURRENT POVERTY PROGRAMS 


Historically, there have been different kinds of attempts to address 
the problem of poverty. Some of the earliest were private and local in 
nature. There are still a large number of national and regional 
nongovernmental organizations that have as their major goal the 
reduction of poverty and the problems associated with it, such as 
homelessness and hunger. Among the most effective are Action 
Against Hunger USA, National Alliance to End Homelessness, 
Coalition for the Homeless, Action Aid International USA, Bread for 
the World Institute, and Second Harvest. Other programs involve 
different levels of governmental participation. Whether the 
government should fully carry the burden of solving this problem, 
rather than private voluntary groups, has been a source of 
controversy. 

Consequently, there are different perspectives on how extensive the 
government's programs should be. The most stringent view—the 
residual, or conservative, view—holds that social welfare aid should 
only be given to the poor when their families and jobs have not been 
able to lift them out of poverty. In this sense, welfare is to serve a 
“residual” function, coming in only after other more traditional, 
nongovernmental sources of help have been exhausted. As this 
function implies, social welfare expenditures and programs are 
expected to be kept to a minimum, and only those who demonstrate 
indisputably that they are in need are considered eligible for welfare 


help. Even then, benefits will be low and short term, so as not to 
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discourage work. Poverty is viewed as being caused primarily by 
individual defects and character flaws, rather than by wider social or 
cultural conditions. Under these circumstances, there is a social 
stigma for those seeking welfare. Up until the New Deal, this 
approach to welfare dominated the U.S. welfare system (Bell, 1987), 
and it still maintains a strong grip. 

The second view of social welfare—the institutional, or liberal, 
perspective—has basically the opposite characteristics from the 
residual approach. Specifically, it assumes that social welfare 
programs are an integral part of the institutional structure of modem 
society, and that, like other institutions, they play a vital role in dealing 
with many of the problems generated by society's social structure and 
events, such as business cycles and aging, which are largely 
inevitable. The institutional approach is consistent with the situational 
and structural theories of poverty. Since poverty is largely beyond the 
control of most poor, people should be able to expect help without a 
stigma being attached to such aid. Beginning with the New Deal in the 
1930s, an institutional element was formally introduced on a broad 
scale into the general income-maintenance system of the United 
States. The result is that the present system is largely a mixture of 
both approaches. 

A third view of social welfare programs interprets them differently 
than either conservatives or liberals. Instead of being considered 
either an unnecessary burden on government or as an integral and 
humane part of it, this pacifying perspective interprets social welfare 
programs as a means of controlling the working class and the poor. 
Social welfare programs expand when there is rising unrest among 
these groups and contract when these groups are calm (Piven and 
Cloward, 2012). This placating function of welfare is closely related to 
the uneven operation of the capitalist economy. Oversupplies of labor 
lead to increases in government-sponsored programs. At the same 
time, however, the work requirements and benefit levels of welfare 
programs are stringent enough to ensure the availability of a cheap 


labor force to employers. 
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A Profile of Some Major Programs 


Current U.S. income-maintenance programs can be divided into two 
general parts: social insurance and public assistance. Both parts 
include cash and in-kind benefits (goods or services). Social 
insurance is aimed at replacing income lost because of death, 
unemployment, disability, or retirement. Most of the social insurance 
programs were developed under the Social Security Act of 1935; they 
include old-age insurance, survivors’ insurance, disability insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and, in many cases, workers’ 
compensation. Medicare is also a social insurance program. These 
programs are financed by the insured through payroll taxes, by 
employers, and by the government. Eligibility for participation 
depends on the extent of a person’s prior work history. As long as 
individuals satisfy certain basic requirements, they are automatically 
eligible for these programs. There is little stigma attached to 
participation because individuals are thought of as deserving of such 
benefits. These programs are most illustrative of the “institutional” 
perspective on welfare. 

Public assistance programs, which have been more “residual” in 
terms of the assumptions built into them, are “means-tested” 
programs that aim at temporarily assisting poor individuals and 
families. A means-tested program requires recipients to prove that 
their income and assets are below a certain level. These make up 
what most people think of as “welfare.” The major programs included 
in the public assistance category are Temporary Aid to Needy 
Families (TANF), Supplemental Security Income (SSI), Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), and Medicaid. SNAP was 
formally known as the Food Stamp Program. In addition to these 
programs, local general assistance and housing also are included in 
this category. Public assistance programs are financed by general 
revenues, and instead of individuals being automatic participants 
upon the satisfaction of basic requirements, persons wishing to 
receive welfare (i.e., public assistance) must prove that their income 


is low enough to justify their receiving aid. Thus, there tends to be 
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more of a stigma attached to applying for and receiving welfare than 
is the case, for example, when one receives a Social Security check. 
Social insurance programs Table 3.3 indicates the number of 
recipients and federal amounts for the major social insurance and 
public-assistance programs. Social Security is by far the most 
expensive of the income-maintenance programs. In 2018, annual 
payments exceeded $973 billion, and the program served about 63 
million beneficiaries. Social Security provides monthly benefits to 
eligible retired and disabled workers, as well as to their spouses, 
children, and survivors. Retirement benefits make up most of these 
expenses. In 2018, the average monthly retirement benefit was $1,413 
(Social Security Administration, 2018a). 

Although most of the benefits from the Social Security retirement 
program go to nonpoor recipients, millions are protected from falling 
into poverty because of the program. Despite this benefit, Social 
Security has become a source of contention between younger and 
older generations. As its costs have gone up due to an aging 
population and a comparatively smaller base of workers to support it, 
younger workers resent the program's immediate cost to them and 
worry whether it will be able to support them when they retire. In 
addition to the retirement program, survivors’ and disability insurance 
are also a part of Social Security. Under the first type, a worker’s 
surviving dependents receive cash benefits. Disability insurance 
provides protection against the loss of family income resulting from a 
“breadwinner” being disabled. In 2018, about 13 percent of the total 
social security benefits was paid to disabled workers (Social Security 
Administration, 2018b). 

TABLE 3.3 Number of Recipients and Federal Expenditures for Major 
Social Insurance and Public-Assistance Programs 

Sources: www.cbpp.org/research/federal-budget/policy-basics- 
where-do-our-federal-tax-dollars-go; 
www.ssa.gov/policy/docs/chartbooks/fast_facts/index.html; 


www.ssa.gov/policy/docs/statcomps/ssi_asr/; 


www.fns.usda.gov/pd/supplemental-nutrition-assistance-program- 
snap; ww.acf.hhs.gov/sites/default/files/ofa/201 7_recipient_ tan.pdf; 
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www.medicaid.gov/state-overviews/scorecard/national- 
context/enrollment/index.html. 

Note: an average number of monthly recipients. 

In 1965, Medicare was added to the Social Security package. Its 
purpose is to provide hospital and medical insurance to people age 65 
or older and those who are disabled but covered by Social Security. 
Payment under Medicare is made directly to the care provider. At the 
present time, Medicare does not pay for all medical services. For 
example, it does not cover custodial or routine dental care, nor does it 
pay for long-term nursing home care. The latter has been an issue of 
increasing concern, especially as the numbers of elderly increase. 
Medicare benefits totaled $702 billion in 2017 for its 60 million 
enrollees, compared with over $425 billion in 2007 (Cubanski and 
Neuman, 2018). 

Public assistance programs The programs that we have been 
discussing are largely based on the assumption that their 
beneficiaries have contributed both to the financial support of those 
programs and to society in general through their years of 
employment. Thus, the benefits are interpreted more as a right than 
as a handout; that is, they are viewed as deserved. In contrast, public 
assistance programs are controversial in large part because many of 
the recipients are seen as undeserving. It is with these programs that 
questions about fraud, laziness, and deservedness arise most often. 
Groups that traditionally have been the most vulnerable to poverty 
conditions are most likely to receive welfare. These include women, 
children, minorities, and the elderly. 

Under the public-assistance umbrella are TANF, SNAP, Medicaid, and 
SSI programs (see Table 3.3). All of these programs are means- 
tested. Most of them involve at least two levels of government in their 
administration or funding. The federal government has given states 
wide latitude in determining eligibility criteria. The form of benefit also 
varies. The benefits from the TANF and SSI programs come in the 
form of cash assistance, while those from SNAP and Medicaid come 
in the form of in-kind benefits. Let us look briefly at each of these 


major programs. 
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Temporary Aid to Needy Families (TANF) provides cash assistance 
for poor families with children. In 2017, federal costs for TANF were 
$14 billion. While TANF’s overall design was created by the federal 
government, the program's specific eligibility rules and administration 
are carried out by each state. All adult recipients, however, are 
required to fulfill work requirements and to pass income eligibility 
tests. TANF heavily emphasizes the need to work and the amount of 
time for which a person can receive benefits. Table 3.4 presents some 
of the basic characteristics of TANF participants. Contrary to the 
stereotype, the average TANF family tends to be fairly small, 
averaging fewer than two children. Most adult recipients are female, 
about one-quarter are White, another quarter Black, and just over one 
third are Hispanic. About 37 percent have less than a high school 
education, and only 8.6 percent have more than a high school degree. 
Just over one-quarter are employed. Almost 39 percent of the children 
in these families are under 6 years of age, and only 8.8 percent are 
older than 15. 
TABLE 3.4 Characteristics of TANF Households and Recipients: 2017 


Average Number of Persons in Household | 3 


Average number of Children per Family 1.8 
Adult Recipients (%) 
Sex 

Male 15 
Female 85 
Race/Ethnicity 

Hispanic 37.4 
Non-Hispanic White 28.0 
Black 28.4 
Asian 21 
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American Indian/Alaskan Native 


Other 


Education (Number of Years Attained) 


Less Than 10 Years 
10-11 Years 

12 Years 

More Than High School 
Citizenship Status 

U.S. Citizen 

Qualified Immigrant 
Employment Status 
Employed 

Receiving Earned Income 
Child Recipients 

Less Than 6 Years Old 
6-11 Years Old 

12-15 Years Old 


16-18 Years Old 
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1.2 


Pa | 


14.0 


22.9 


94.9 


8.6 


91.3 


8.4 


28.20 


12.6 


38.6 


34.8 


17.9 


8.8 


Source: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 


Administration for Children & Families, Characteristics and Financial 


Circumstances of TANF; Recipients: Fiscal Year 2017 (2078). 


Available at 
www.acf.hhs.gov/sites/default/files/ofa/fy17_characteristics.pdf. 
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Supplemental Security Income (SSI) is another cash-benefit welfare 
program aimed at people who are in financial need, and who are either 
65 years of age or older, blind, or disabled. Implemented in 1974, it 
replaced federally reimbursed programs being run by the states to 
help the elderly, blind, and disabled. In 2017, about 9 million persons 
received federally administered SSI payments totaling $54 billion. 
Monthly payments for individuals averaged $735 (U.S. Social Security 
Administration, 2017). 

SNAP is one of the major in-kind public assistance programs offered 
by the federal government. Although a food program operated during 
the period from 1939 to 1943, it was not reinstituted again until the 
early 1960s. Some experts would have preferred increases in cash 
benefits rather than a food program. While the program has grown 
significantly since 2000, the number of recipients spiked during the 
Great Recession and has fallen since then. In 2017, about $63 billion 
were spent on SNAP, and there were over 42 million recipients (SNAP, 
2018). To receive SNAP, a household must be under 130 percent of 
the poverty line and not have assets greater than $2,250 (this asset 
limit is higher if there is an elderly or disabled person living in the 
household). More than half of the participants are children. The 
average SNAP household contains two people. Seventy-eight percent 
of these households contain a disabled, child, or elderly person, and 
thus, are likely to receive SSI or Social Security income as well as 
SNAP (USDA, 2016). A profile of SNAP participants is provided in 
Table 3.5. 

In 2017, the average SNAP recipient received $125 per month (about 
$4.20 per day). The benefit amount is based on household size as 
well as on the earnings of individuals. As people's earnings increase, 
they receive less in SNAP benefits. To encourage work, however, for 
each additional dollar a person earns, their benefit only decreases by 
about 24 cents (Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 2018b). 
Benefits are deposited directly into an account that recipients can 
access through the use of a plastic card (such as a debit card). The 
card can only be used to purchase limited types of food in authorized 


food stores. The SNAP program frees people to use their cash for rent 
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and other necessities. Estimates suggest that 8.4 million people were 
kept from poverty by SNAP in 2015. At the same time, only 83 percent 
of eligible people received benefits (Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, 2018b). 

Medicaid is another in-kind program aimed at providing financial 
assistance to states to pay for the medical care of low-income adults 
and children under 138 percent of the federal poverty level. As 
described, in 2018, the federal poverty level was $12,140 for an 
individual, so to qualify for Medicaid, that person would have to make 
under $16,753. Medicaid is different from Medicare in a number of 
ways. First, it is a selective program, whereas Medicare is a nearly 
universal program. This means that applicants have to satisfy certain 
economic requirements before they can receive the service, that is, 
the program is means-tested. In contrast, everyone in a particular age 
category is qualified to receive basic Medicare benefits, regardless of 
income. Second, Medicaid is a federal- and state-administered 
program, whereas Medicare is federally administered. 

TABLE 3.5 Characteristics of Households in Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program: 2016 and 2017 


Characteristic of Household % of % of 


Households in Households in 


2016 2017 
With Children Under 18 50.8 50.1 
With One or More People with 45.8 46.1 
a Disability 
With One or More Workers in 79 78.8 


Past 12 Months 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Food Stamps/SNAP 2016 and 2017 
American Community Survey 1-Year Estimates. Available at 
https://factfinder.census.gov/faces/tableservices/jsf/pages/productv 
iew.xhtml?pid=ACS_17_1YR_S2201&prodType=table. 
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The Affordable Care Act, enacted in 2010, greatly expanded access 
and coverage of Medicaid and CHIP (Children’s Health Insurance 
Program). CHIP is for children in families who earn too much to 
qualify for Medicaid but who cannot afford private insurance. 
Between the implementation of the Affordable Care Act and the open 
enrollment date of December 2014, Medicaid and CHIP enrollment 
increased by more than 10.7 million individuals (Paradise, 2015). A 
Supreme Court ruling in 2012, however, allowed states to opt out of 
the expansion. As of 2018, seventeen states have opted out, leaving 
more than 2 million uninsured adults with a coverage gap (Garfield 
and Damico, 2018). The U.S. spent about $583 billion on Medicaid 
and CHIP in 2016, providing coverage for 74.8 million people 
(Medicaid.gov, 2018). 

There seems to be fairly widespread agreement that programs such 
as Medicare and Medicaid have made it possible for more people to 
get needed medical care. More people have used more health 
services than before the inception of these programs. Despite these 
salutary trends, however, problems still remain. Since the 1996 reform 
bill (see below), the number of families getting cash benefits from 
public assistance programs has dropped significantly, but the number 
of participants in noncash programs such as Medicaid, food 
programs, and disability benefits has grown as problems in the 
economy have multiplied (Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 
2015). Variations between states in their coverage rules and the 
optional facilities/services available create inequalities among 


individuals who are equally in need of medical care. 


WELFARE SINCE THE REFORM ACT OF 1996 


In 1996, Congress passed a welfare-reform package called the 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act. This 
legislation represented a significant change in policy and it affected 
many thousands of Americans. Most importantly, the legislation is 
still in effect today. The 1996 Act was designed to reform the welfare 


system through an emphasis on making welfare recipients less 
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dependent on public aid by pressuring them to find and accept work 
in the marketplace. It also placed an emphasis on reducing non- 
marital childbearing. Consistent with past policy on welfare recipients, 
the provisions of the law assumed that those on welfare need to be 
pushed into work, and that, if given the chance, they would prefer to 
remain dependent on welfare. But in contrast to past legislation, it did 
not guarantee public aid to a poor person, thus it is not an 
entitlement. Among the Act's provisions were the following: 

* Block grants are given to states to devise their own programs. This 
program is called Temporary Aid to Needy Families (TANF). It 
replaced the old Aid to Families with Dependent Children Program. 

* Able-bodied adults are required to work after two years of aid or lose 
TANF benefits. 

* TANF is only available to families with children under 18. 

* TANF is limited to five years over a person's lifetime, and only 24 
consecutive months. 

* Future legal immigrants are ineligible for TANF benefits in their first 
five years. 

* Spending on SNAP is lowered by about $24 billion over a six-year 
period, and guarantees of cash assistance for children are eliminated. 
Adults without children who are not disabled and who work less than 
20 hours per week can only receive food stamps for three months out 
of any three-year period. 

* Medicaid coverage is continued for people on welfare and for one 
year after leaving it if they are working. 

* Teenage mothers are encouraged to identify the fathers of their 
children, stay in school, and live at home with parents. 

Proponents hailed the new package as a reflection of American 
values of traditional family, work, and independence, and as a way of 
forcing those on welfare to be “responsible.” Critics claimed that it 
created few, if any, jobs in which welfare recipients could work and 
would push more than a million more children into poverty. In many 
ways, the new legislation appeared to have a number of the same 


flaws that plagued past policies. 
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At the same time that President Clinton signed the new welfare law, 
he also approved an increase in the minimum wage to $5.15. 
Although many believe that good wages and earned income tax 
credits are a better way to remove people from poverty than welfare 
programs (Sykes, Kriz, Edin, and Halpern-Meekin, 2015), this wage 
increase alone did not raise most poor families out of poverty. If 
someone worked full-time, 40 hours a week, 52 weeks a year, 
minimum wage earnings still totaled well below what was needed to 
raise an average poor family above the poverty line. Inadequacy has 
been a traditional weakness of American welfare programs, and, as 
suggested, some critics feared that more children would be thrown 
into poverty by the 1996 changes. 

The block grants resulting from the welfare reforms of 1996 were 
aimed at giving states more leeway in shaping their own programs 
and encouraging individuals to reduce their assumed dependency on 
welfare by becoming employed as soon as possible. Consequently, by 
July 1997, every state had devised its own mixture of programs and 
requirements that fell within federal guidelines (National Governors’ 
Association Center for Best Practices, 1999). Some states impose 
lifetime limits of 60 months on assistance, while others have shorter 
limits. Some require individuals to be working before two years of aid 
are over, while others hold to the two-year limit. Many states simply 
do not spend their allotted funds, and in recent years many states 
have cut back on core welfare services and have shifted expenditures 
to fill state budget holes (Schott, Pavetti, and Floyd, 2015). States vary 
on how they treat interstate immigrants and drug felons and they have 
different policies about transitional child care and the existence of 
caps on total assistance amounts. 

A central and controversial part of the reforms was the Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program, which replaced 
AFDC. Individuals participating in TANF are required to seek 
employment unless they are caring for a child under the age of 6 ora 
disabled family member. They can also avoid the work requirement if 
they are in a treatment program or are enrolled in school. In the event 


that individuals do not find jobs, they are given subsidized or 
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community employment, or are required to enter a work-training 
program. The aim is to remove individuals from welfare rolls as soon 
as possible. After two years, they are on their own, and can only be in 
the program for a total of five years over their lifetimes. The programs 
of all the states emphasize self-sufficiency as a goal and impose time 
limitations beyond which individuals are no longer eligible for 
benefits. 

One of the major changes that occurred with welfare reform was the 
reduction of assistance to the poor. Today, in thirty-six states, the 
value of cash benefits for TANF is 20 percent below their 1996 levels. 
About 99 percent of recipients nationwide have less purchasing 
power than their counterparts in 1996 (Burnside and Floyd, 2018). 
TANF also reaches far fewer poor families than did AFDC. Only 23 out 
of 100 poor families receive TANF aid today while the comparable 
number in 1995 was 68 (Floyd, Burnside, and Schott, 2018). 

The 1996 welfare reform movement was based in part on the 
controversial belief that public-assistance programs have built-in work 
disincentives. Behind this belief is the conviction that “generous” 
benefit levels discourage recipients from seeking employment. 
However, this relationship is not as straightforward as it may appear, 
as it is affected by many variables including the health of the labor 
market, the nature of the incentive, and the demographics of the 
workers. For example, unemployment insurance is more likely to 
lengthen the time taken to return to work in a weak labor market than 
in a strong one. Thus, during the Great Recession, there was a small 
but statistically significant relationship between the level of 
unemployment benefits and length of unemployment (Farber and 
Valletta, 2013). But studies have found no relationship between SNAP 
benefits and employment rates (Moffitt, 2015b). The Earned Income 
Tax Credit has practically no impact on the work of married men, 
small negative effects on married women, but positive effects for 
single women; specifically, single women are more likely to enter the 
labor market in the presence of the EITC (Hoynes, 2014). 

A great deal of controversy similarly exists over whether public 


assistance fosters the disintegration of marriages and encourages 
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non-marital childbirth. Most studies have found no relationship 
between benefit levels, family dissolution, and non-marital childbirth 
(e.g., Kearney and Levine, 2012; Wilson, 2012). Nor have higher state 
benefit levels been linked to increases in the number of female- 
headed households. In fact, from the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s, 
benefit levels decreased while the number of female-headed 
households grew (O'Hare, 1987). Some recent studies, however, 
suggest that policies such as family caps or two-parent rules for 
receiving benefits have slightly reduced single-parenthood (Moffitt, 
Phelan, and Winkler, 2015), but others argue that this is due to the fact 
that single women with children simply left the welfare rolls, while 
remaining in poverty (Purtell, Gershoff, and Aber, 2012). Changes in 
family composition are more closely tied to shifts in attitudes about 
families and divorce as well as to broader events in the economy. 
Family dissolution and reluctance to marry are related, for example, to 
the greater employment opportunities for women and the perceived 
employability problems encountered by Black men (Edin and Kefalas, 
2011). 

Given the controversial nature of the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996, it should not be 
surprising that there is similar disagreement about its effects on 
welfare recipients. The popular press has generally emphasized 
success criteria that show the Act to have had positive effects and 
has downplayed evidence that suggest negative impacts (Schram and 
Soss, 2001). Indeed, whether welfare reform is viewed as having been 
a success depends on how “success” is measured. 

By some measures—number on welfare, employment, child poverty— 
there has been success. First, between 1996 and 2017, the number of 
TANF recipients fell dramatically, from 4.7 million to 2.49 million 
(Department of Health and Human Services, 2018; Floyd and Schott, 
2015). The number of people on welfare is lower than it has been 
since 1969, and the percentage on cash assistance is the lowest it 
has ever been. Second, women who were on welfare entered the labor 
force in large numbers. Between 1996 and 2000, there was a 16 


percent increase in work by single women, and a 35 percent increase 
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among never-married women (Haskins, 2016). Third, the child poverty 
rate fell from 20.5 percent in 1996 to 16.2 percent in 2000, although it 
was back up to 17.5 percent in 2017 (Children’s Defense Fund, 2018). 
There has also been a dramatic decline since 1996 in the rate of 
pregnancy among unwed teenagers (Patten and Livingston, 2016). 
Even for the above positive effects, however, there is debate about the 
role of welfare reform in creating them. The expansion of CHIP and 
the Earned Income Tax Credit in the early 1990s had significant 
impacts on employment and poverty rates (Haveman, Blank, Moffitt, 
Smeeding, and Wallace, 2015). More significantly, a strong economy 
at the time of the legislation is also thought to have contributed 
heavily to reductions in welfare rolls and increased employment, 
resulting in reductions in child poverty (Haveman et al., 2015). The 
question is whether reform would have had the same effect if the 
economy was not so robust. Greenberg and Bernstein (2004) provide 
an answer to the question, noting that between 2001 and 2004, the 
number of people on welfare fell at the same time that the poverty 
rate increased. Thus, at a time when welfare should have been more 
needed, fewer were gaining access. It appears that welfare reform 
“generally performed well during the tightest labor market in 30 years 
[the mid-to-late 1990s] but has been far less effective amid the slack 
labor market that has prevailed since the 2001 recession” (p. B2). The 
high unemployment rate during the 2008-2009 recession and the 
reluctance of employers to hire in 2010-2011 because of instability in 
the economy also placed greater pressure on welfare programs at a 
time when serious concerns about government spending were 
beginning to grow. TANF only modestly increased during the Great 
Recession, leaving many uncovered. 

Welfare reform did create a “work-based safety net,” but it was 
incomplete. It helped those poor families who could find jobs by 
increasing funding for poor working families and for families with 
disabled adults; this represented a shift away from single workers, the 
lowest income poor, and nondisabled (Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, 2015). “These redistributions likely reflect long-standing, 


and perhaps increasing, conceptualizations by U.S. society of which 
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poor are deserving and which are not” (Moffitt, 2015a). As described 
above, TANF serves proportionally a much smaller percentage of the 
poor than did AFDC. The decrease in caseloads might be because of 
increases in other areas, such as the Earned Income Tax Credit, or, as 
some researchers argue, because potential recipients simply assume 


that support is not available to them (Edin and Shaefer, 2015). 


NUTSHELL 3.1 A Dark Side of Welfare Reform 


While the 1996 welfare reforms reduced the number of individuals on 
welfare and pushed many into the labor force, it also created a variety 
of problems for those who had hoped to escape poverty. In her 
interviews with TANF recipients in West Virginia, Melissa Latimer 
found that many complained about the minimal government effort to 
bring jobs into the region and the lack of help in job placement. 
Availability of and access to relevant training were also a widespread 
issue. When seeking help, these residents felt that they were treated 
poorly by human services workers: 

These workers make you feel like a bum every time you apply for help. 
They think you ain't much of nothing. 

When a person signs up for help, they should not be made to feel like 
a failure. 

[They should] quit putting employees in there that look down on more 
welfare people. 

(Latimer, 2008, pp. 87, 95) 

These findings are not unusual; the manner in which welfare 
recipients are treated has changed little as a result of welfare reform. 
The shadow of being considered “undeserving” still hangs over the 
poor who seek help. As Sandra Danziger put it: “[I]n the current cash 
welfare programs the poor are neither pitied nor entitled” (2010, p. 
535). Some have to fight the image of being undeserving: 

| have always worked and paid taxes. 

| support my own children and | have health problems but | am 
determined. 


| am doing my best. 
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(Latimer, 2008, pp. 88-89) 

Older poor women, especially those who live in poor rural areas and 
seek help, often face unique problems because of their age and the 
generation in which they were raised: 

People like us, we were taught to do for ourselves ... be self-reliant. 
But there’s too many people like me (seniors) that need help ... even if 
they have to swallow their pride. 

| need to be doctored up because I’m a swellin’ from my arthritis. | 
cain't hardly walk. But | cain’t get medication for it cause | ain't got the 
money. 

Since I’m over 60, there’s nobody out there's gonna hire me when they 
find out my age. 

(Henderson and Tickamyer, 2008, pp. 160, 161, 163) 

How do we change the culture of welfare so that no poor person is 
automatically stigmatized when they seek help? 

Other evidence on welfare reform’s effects is also less positive. The 
1996 Act has increased the inequalities in welfare programs between 
states. One consequence has been increased migration out of states 
with especially stringent welfare regulations, although the reasons for 
migration into particular states appear to be multiple and not fully 
understood (De Jong, Graefe, and Pierre, 2005). 

In her three-year ethnographic study conducted among welfare 
families and at welfare offices, Sharon Hays (2003) found that 40 
percent of the women and children who had gotten off welfare had no 
source of income, and of the remaining 60 percent, about half were 
still poor. Similarly, Cancian and Meyer’s study of former welfare 
participants in Wisconsin (2004) found that while more than 50 
percent have gotten out of poverty, they have not achieved economic 
independence, and continue to rely on noncash benefits from the 
government. Researchers speak of the growing number of 
“disconnected” individuals, those who are neither employed nor 
receiving welfare. Estimates are that between 20-25 percent of low- 
income, single mothers are disconnected (Loprest, 2011). The full 
consequences of the 1996 welfare reform legislation will probably not 


be known for years. For reform to have a chance of being effective, all 
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of the components needed to make recipients self-sufficient have to 
be in place. This requires solving the problems of child care, 
transportation, and training/education. It also demands addressing 
the broader issues of employment supply and sex discrimination in 
the workplace. Research indicates that these conditions are far from 
being met and that the reforms implemented in most states have not 
improved the lives of welfare recipients (Haveman et al., 2015). 

At the present time, poor parents are caught in the gears of policies 
that make contradictory demands on them. For example, they are 
encouraged by welfare policies to work at the same time that their 
schools and their students are being monitored and expected to raise 
educational standards and performance. The more time poor parents 
spend working, the less time they have to help their children perform 
better in school. Parents need to work to support their families, but 
support for today is not the same as support for tomorrow. It is the 
degree of investment in their children’s education that may very well 
affect the chances that the next generation will be out of poverty 
(Newman and Chin, 2003). 

These problems tend to fall disproportionately on young single 
mothers who have little education. Those most likely to be helped by 
welfare reform and to be early leavers are those who are most likely to 
find employment—that is, the able-bodied, better educated, skilled, 
and experienced. This leaves a core of less-educated, less- 
experienced, disabled individuals who are unlikely to be able to 
become self-sufficient and who find it difficult to move off welfare. It 
may be much more difficult to enforce TANF rules with this group 
(Moffitt et al., 2015). 

We are currently in another era when new welfare rules are being 
proposed. For example, at the time of this writing in late 2018, the 
federal government was considering a rule that would affect legal 
immigrants. As described above, people who are here illegally are 
generally ineligible for any welfare programs, but legal immigrants are 
eligible for certain benefits. The proposed rule would count the use of 
any public welfare programs (such as food stamps or children’s 


nutrition assistance) as a mark against them, reducing their chances 
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of being able to get a green card (which would give them permanent 
legal status). Another part of the proposed rules involves revoking 
legal resident status from those who use welfare benefits, making 
them eligible for deportation (Shear and Nixon, 2018). Critics have 
pointed out that these proposals would discourage immigrants from 
accepting any aid, which could lead to severe health consequences 


not only for themselves, but also for their children. 


PERCEPTIONS OF PEOPLE ON WELFARE 


At the beginning of the chapter, we talked about public attitudes 
toward the poor and the categorization of some as deserving and 
others as undeserving. Generally, those on welfare are viewed as 
undeserving, while those who reject welfare but are homeless or are 
among the working poor are defined as deserving. Those on welfare 
are perceived as being “poor by choice,’ while others are thought to be 
“poor by circumstance” (Robinson, 2009, p. 513). Individuals on 
welfare are seen as undeserving because they appear to violate the 
widespread and deeply held belief in the work ethic and to not take 
advantage of chances to move out of poverty. Surveys have 
consistently shown that the public views poor individuals positively 
while holding a negative view of we/fare recipients (Henry, Reyna, and 
Weiner, 2004). Welfare itself has been widely interpreted as 
discouraging work and fostering dependence on government (AEI/LA 
Times, 2016). 

Negative portrayals of welfare by the media have helped to perpetuate 
opposition to it, especially in areas where high levels of racial 
prejudice and large numbers of Blacks are present (Dyck and Hussey, 
2008; Fullerton and Dixon, 2009; Hopkins, 2009). During discussions 
and design of the 1996 welfare reform in the United States, for 
example, the typical welfare mother was labeled by the media as 
being a lazy, immature person, often a teenager, who gave birth to 
multiple children and who was also an incompetent mother. This 
image helped to shape the requirements built into the legislation 


(Kelly, 2010). The presentation of immigrants as irresponsible and as 
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coming to the United States solely to get public aid motivated 
politicians to make them ineligible for programs such as 
Supplemental Security Income (Yoo, 2008). 

Popular stereotypes about race are a major reason for the negative 
view of welfare and its beneficiaries. As described, poverty is believed 
to be a largely urban Black problem, and Blacks are thought by many 
to be lazy and responsible for their own lack of economic progress 
(Henry et al., 2004). In other words, rather than seeing them as 
victims of discrimination, they are considered to be responsible for 
their own poverty. Consequently, welfare recipients are believed to be 
undeserving of government aid. These racial attitudes have infiltrated 
popular feelings about poverty and undermine support for welfare 
programs (Masters, Lindhorst, and Meyers, 2014). Programs are seen 
by many poor Whites as a “Black benefit” less available to poor 
Whites (Cleaveland, 2008). In this way, welfare is racialized and 
feminized, which lowers its standing in the eyes of the public. In sum, 
cultural values, racial stereotypes, and categorizations of the poor all 
combine to reinforce American attitudes about welfare. 

Another perception of those on welfare is that they are usually guilty 
of fraud and cheating. But in fact, only an extremely small percentage 
cheat, and then, in almost all cases, only a small amount of money is 
involved. While the total amount of fraud increased from 2012 to 
2016, it constituted about .9 percent of the total program dollars 
(SNAP, 2017). Fraud is a particular problem in the Medicaid Program, 
but the primary beneficiaries are doctors and other health care 
providers. In 2017, the federal government arrested hundreds of 
health care workers for fraudulently charging Medicaid for 
prescriptions that they never purchased, for tests that were never 
performed, and for selling prescriptions to patients for cash (while 
also billing Medicaid). The fraud totaled $1.3 billion (Ruiz, 2017). 
When considering the deservedness of those who receive welfare, 
one should remember that many nonpoor people also receive 
governmental welfare, although one usually does not think of middle- 
class or wealthy persons or corporations as receiving such aid. For 


this reason, Michael Harrington (1969) gave it the special name, 
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“corporate welfare.” Direct cash and credit subsidies, tax exemptions 
and deductions, subsidized or reduced-cost services, and various 
trade restrictions are among the assistance programs provided to 
businesses. The multibillion dollar “bailout” or “rescue” of financial 
institutions by the federal government during the Great Recession is 
an example of government support for the nonpoor. 

Not only businesses but also nonpoor persons receive significant 
amounts of aid. Among the benefits to the middle class in the “fiscal 
welfare system” are tax deductions for mortgages and exemptions for 
parents of college students (Abramovitz, 2001, p. 298). Despite the 
many governmental benefits that flow to the nonpoor, it is generally 
only the poor who are perceived as receiving “welfare” and often seen 
as undeserving of that aid. Yet, if the degree to which it is deserved is 
a measure of whether governmental benefits should go to a group, 
then the welfare that is given to nonpoor individuals and 
organizations needs to be given more attention than it has received. 
Because of widespread stereotypes of those on welfare, including 
those that suggest welfare recipients are personally responsible for 
their condition, some have argued that broader-based policies and 
programs must be implemented to address problems the poor face. 
Sociologist William Julius Wilson (2012) has stressed that for any 
program to be fully accepted by the public it must be seen as 
benefiting everyone, not just particular groups. “| am convinced,” 
wrote Wilson in 1987, “that, in the last few years of the twentieth 
century, the problems of the truly disadvantaged in the United States 
will have to be attacked primarily through universal programs that 
enjoy the support and commitment of a broad constituency” (p. 120). 
Most fundamentally, Wilson believes that racial, ethnic, and other 
groups need to de-emphasize how they are different from one 
another, and emphasize and act on the values, goals, and destinies 
that they have in common. Organized coalitions of different groups 
that focus on problems that they all share are more likely to be 
effective. Since we are all part of one society, economic events and 


inequality have implications for all of our lives. 
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U.S. POVERTY AND WELFARE IN 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


When we look across the world, we find that some populations not 
only have much higher rates of poverty, but also have degrees of 
poverty that are significantly more abject than those found in the 
United States. The greatest numbers living in extreme poverty, less 
than $1.90 per day, are in South Asia, Central and Sub-Saharan Africa, 
and East Asia, respectively. India alone is estimated to have 21.2 
percent of its population living in severe poverty. In some countries, 
such as Madagascar and Malawi, over three-quarters of the 
population is in extreme poverty (United Nations Development 
Programme, 2018, p. 52). 

The United States does not compare well to other rich industrial 
nations on relative poverty rates. As we see in Table 3.6, among other 
wealthy nations, the United States has the third highest poverty rate. 
Additionally, “Americans are more likely to experience significant 
declines in their standard of living when they retire and to be relatively 
poor in old age than people in other advanced economies ...,” 
according to a 2014 analysis (Morrissey, 2014). Denmark and Finland 
also had child poverty rates that were over five times lower than the 
U.S. rate—the United States ranks 31st out of 40 developed OECD 
countries for relative child poverty (OECD, 2018). Combining life 
expectancy, expected years of schooling, mean years of schooling, 
and gross national income per capita into an index of quality of life 
called the Human Development Index (HDI), the United Nations 
ranked the United States 13th (United Nations Development 
Programme, 2018, p. 32). Clearly, the United States does not rate well 
in these comparisons of poverty levels. 

Why might the United States have higher levels of poverty and 
inequality than most other rich democracies? Several factors are at 
play, including cultural values that discourage extensive government 
involvement in the lives of individuals, a market economy that 


emphasizes free exchange and competition and drives the society 
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toward greater income inequality, and welfare policies that do not 
have a large impact on reducing poverty. 

Societies with free, largely unregulated market economies tend to 
have higher degrees of economic inequality than other nations where 
governments are more actively involved in economic matters 
(Birchfield, 2012). In the former, given an assumption of equal 
opportunity for all, the operation of an open market determines the 
outcome and distribution of goods and resources among the people. 
Let the chips fall where they may, so to speak. 

In the abstract, Americans tend to subscribe to conservative values of 
small government, a free economy, and individual responsibility. But 
at the same time, evidence indicates they realize that problems may 
arise during the actual operation of society that demand government 
intervention on behalf of those who are victimized or trapped. While 
Americans are resistant to helping those whom they believe can help 
themselves (i.e., are undeserving), they tend to be generous toward 
those they believe are poor for reasons beyond their control (i.e., are 
deserving). Their feelings toward groups that are usually the focus of 
government assistance such as the poor and elderly are much 
warmer than those felt about the rich and big business, for example 
(Bartels, 2008). Page and Jacobs’ 2007 national survey revealed that 
most people support government assistance to the poor for their 
basic necessities (2009). The researchers refer to this seemingly 
contradictory mixture of beliefs as “conservative egalitarianism.” One 
consequence of this ambivalent stance is that while the United States 
has some welfare programs, they tend not to be overly generous, and 
thus, do not drive down the poverty rate very much. 

TABLE 3.6 Poverty Rates in OECD Countries as of 2015 


Poverty Percentage of Poverty Percentage of 
Rates Population Rates Population 
Israel 19 New 10.9 
Zealand* 
Turkey TAZ Hungary* 10.1 
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United 
States 


Mexico* 
Latvia 
Japan** 
Estonia 
Chile 
Spain 


Greece 


Canada 
Korea 
Italy* 


Australia* 


Portugal 


Poland 


United 
Kingdom 


New 


Zealand* 


Source: The Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD); www.statista.com/statistics/233910/poverty- 
rates-in-oecd-countries/ 
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Switzerland* 


Belgium 
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Sweden 
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Notes: The poverty rate is the ratio of the number of people whose 
income falls below the poverty line compared to the total population; 
the poverty line is here taken as half the median household income. 

* 2014 data; ** 2012 data. 

There appears to be little question that a generous welfare policy 
reduces poverty (Brady, 2009). But compared to other industrial 
nations, the United States does not fare well. For example, American 
welfare programs are less effective in reducing persistent poverty, 
speeding movement out of poverty, and alleviating the poverty 
problems associated with race than are those in Britain (Worts, 
Sacker, and McDonough, 2010). Our welfare benefits are the most 
meager of all Western democracies; the chances that a middle-aged 
adult will become poor are more than 16 times greater in the United 
States than in Denmark, which has the most generous welfare 
program (Brady, Fullerton, and Cross, 2009; Smeeding, 2005). 

Some societies choose to devote more resources than others toward 
reducing poverty. As Timothy Smeeding put it: “We have more 
inequality and poverty than other nations because we choose to have 
more” (2005, p. 980). More inequality means that the richest groups in 
our society have moved further away from the middle class and poor. 
Their material interests are different, and they see little need for a 


generous welfare program (Smeeding, 2005). 


Summary 


This chapter has discussed many of the assumptions and 
perceptions of the poor that provide an important part of the 
underpinnings for current welfare policy. Often, these perceptions are 
not consistent with government data on the actual poor population. 
American attitudes about the poor are frequently ambivalent. 
Traditional values of individualism, independence, hard work, and 
material success encourage a negative attitude toward those who are 
not economically successful. At the same time, humanitarian and 
community values encourage people to take care of those who are 


less fortunate than themselves. Believing that virtually all people can 
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make it if they try hard enough, but at the same time knowing from 
historical events, such as the Depression, plant closures, and market 
declines that not everything about their economic fates is in their 
hands to control, has resulted in a somewhat bifurcated approach to 
poverty programs for the needy. There are elements of both a residual 
and institutional approach in this system. 

Problems of inequity, inadequacy, and goal conflict have permeated 
public assistance programs for the poor. In addition, questions about 
how they affect work incentive, family composition, and effectiveness 
have also generated heated debate. Alternative proposals attempt to 
grapple with the problems of adequacy, employment, work incentives, 
and so on. Many have suggested economic growth and full 
employment as the keys to the puzzle of poverty, as they would lead 
to greater self-sufficiency for everyone. Indeed, the Welfare Reform 
Act of 1996 focused on pushing individuals into the labor force. 
Current programs fall into the broad categories of social insurance 
and public assistance. Social insurance programs such as Social 
Security retirement, disability, and Medicare insurance provide 
universal coverage with a minimum of stigma to a wide variety of 
individuals who fall into a particular demographic category. There is 
no means testing or demeaning administrative process suggesting 
that these recipients are receiving welfare. In the other category of 
public assistance are those who are poor but not elderly and/or 
disabled. Individuals with these characteristics—often women who 
head their own households, children, and members of minority groups 
—must provide proof that they are indigent. They must show that they 
are deserving of nutrition assistance, Medicaid, and benefits from 
other programs. 

Follow-up investigations on the effectiveness of the 1996 reforms are 
decidedly mixed in their results. In many cases, policies have 
deepened poverty, at least in the short run. More time is needed, 
however, to fully assess the full impact of the states’ reforms. It is 
clear that, when compared to other industrial countries, the United 
States has higher poverty rates and its programs are less effective in 


reducing poverty. 
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If poverty is generated not merely by differences among individuals, 
but by conditions that are part of a capitalist economy, such as 
unemployment and the pressure for profit and lower wages, then a 
permanent solution is very unlikely unless fundamental changes in 
the political economy occur. Are inequality and poverty inevitable? 
Given the present social structure, the answer is probably yes. Are 
inequality and poverty desirable? It depends. Although it is a serious 
problem for those who must suffer with it, poverty appears to be 
functional for others. It helps maintain the attractiveness of low 
wages and menial jobs, especially when coupled with low benefits 
from welfare programs. Poverty also provides employment for many 
middle-class professionals (such as social workers). As to the 
immediate future of inequality and poverty, the fact that income and 
wealth inequality has increased in recent years, despite the presence 
of income-maintenance programs, suggests that (1) we do not really 
consider inequality to be a major problem, (2) we do not really know 


what causes it to fluctuate, and/or (3) some find inequality beneficial. 


Critical Thinking 


1. In your opinion, what would be the determining factor in setting a 
poverty threshold? Why? 

2. What can be done to separate the ideas of race and welfare in the 
minds of many people? How can we stop the racialization of welfare? 
3. To what extent, and under what conditions, if any, is the federal 
government responsible for reducing or eliminating poverty? Defend 
your answer. 

4. Given what has been suggested in this chapter, what do you think 


should be the cornerstone features of any effective antipoverty plan? 


Web Connections 


The Economic Policy Institute is a nonprofit, research and analysis 
think tank that is dedicated to making the needs of low- and middle- 


income Americans heard in economic policy conversations. They 
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specialize in many areas of research, including inequality and poverty. 


Film Suggestions 


28 Women (2005). Depicts the experiences of single mothers trying to 
create stable lives. 

Take it from Me (2000). Filmed four years after welfare reform 
passed, this documentary looks at its on-the-ground impact on poor 
women's lives. 

Tent City, USA (2012). This documentary shows Nashville's tent city 
that was created during the most recent economic recession. The city 
could barely support one in five of the homeless population, so the 
homeless created their own city that they self-govern. 

Waging a Living (2005). Follows four low-wage workers as they try to 
make ends meet. Filmed over three years, the film shows the hard 


reality of living paycheck to paycheck. 


CHAPTER 4 


Status Inequality 


Differences in economic resources are not the only basis of 
inequality. We also use social factors to rank people in society. Think, 
for example, about how students at your school are evaluated by their 
peers. In addition to gender and race/ethnicity, other factors such as 
fraternity/sorority membership, academic major, athletic participation, 
the regions of the country they are from, and even the residence halls 
in which they live serve as criteria for ranking people. Sociologists 
refer to this social form of inequality as status. 

Status is defined as, “a social ranking of individuals, groups, or objects 
as superior or inferior according to a shared standard of social value” 
(Ridgeway and Nakagawa, 2014, p. 3). This definition of status is 
inherently relational. Because you can’t see or count your status (as 


you can with money), it only becomes meaningful in terms of where 
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you stand relative to others. We know if someone has a high or low 
status through the amount of esteem and deference given to them by 
others. More often than not, we notice these social distinctions in our 
contacts with others; that is, they become most salient when we 
interact with individuals whose characteristics and lifestyles differ 
from our own. 
Status can be afforded on the basis of education, religion, possession 
of “culture,” type of occupation, and even speech patterns and 
clothing styles. It is often related to economic class, but it is not just 
the amount of wealth, but the kind and source of wealth as well as 
how it is used that are ranked. It is not just the amount of education, 
but the kind and place of education. It is not just the earnings of the 
occupation, but the kind of occupation it is. It is not just whether one 
is poor, but whether one is on welfare. If economic inequality is 


primarily about quantities, status inequality is about qualities. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL STATUS 


As will be described in more detail in Chapter 6, the classical theorist 
Max Weber stressed the importance of distinguishing between 
(economic) class and (social) status inequality, even while he pointed 
out that they could be empirically related to each other, as when 
social status is dependent on c/ass position. Weber viewed a person's 
status situation as “every typical component of the life fate of men 
that is determined by a specific, positive or negative social estimation 
of honor. This honor may be connected with any quality shared by a 
plurality” (Gerth and Mills, 1962, p. 187; italics in original). This means 
that status is ultimately a subjective assessment rendered by a 
community or another group. “Status is the sum of the evaluations 
that are ‘located’ in the minds of other people with whom one 
interacts” (Milner, 2016, p. 39). Individuals are given homage and 
respect because they possess some characteristic the community 
considers honorable. Other characteristics are viewed as 
dishonorable, and its bearers lose respect. That quality is social rather 


than economic in nature; for example, one's family name, the street 
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where one lives, the kind and degree of education one possesses, or 
one’s race or gender, all may elicit such honor or dishonor. 

Status groups that are ranked in a certain place on a community's 
social hierarchy are characterized by (1) a set of conventions and 
traditions, or lifestyle; (2) a tendency to marry within their own ranks; 
(3) an emphasis on interacting intimately—for example, eating only 
with others in the same group; (4) frequent monopolization of 
economic opportunities; and (5) emphasis on ownership of certain 
types of possessions rather than others (Weber, 1947). All of these 
features reflect the tendency in status groups to establish and 
maintain the integrity of the boundaries that separate them from other 
groups. Wearing team jackets or particular types of clothes, 
associating with only particular kinds of people, and participating in 
an initiation process when becoming a member of a group are all 
signals that social status is operating. 

Murray Milner Jr. (2016) explains that an individual's status within a 
group is dependent on conformity to the group's norms. These norms 
may involve expectations with respect to behavior (e.g., involvement 
in rituals), social relationships (e.g., friends and enemies), certain 
physical characteristics (e.g., beauty, race, gender), and use of 
appropriate symbols (e.g., dress, language). Since high status is 
coveted and in short supply, those at the top may change or 
complicate the norms to maintain their position, making it more 
difficult for those below them to move up and displace them. One's 
own status is always at the expense of someone else's social 
position. 

To be an accepted member of a status group, a person is expected to 
follow the normative lifestyle of the group and to have “restrictions on 
‘social’ intercourse” (Weber, 1947, p. 187). This means that the person 
is expected to associate intimately with only similar kinds of people. 
Consider what might happen when people in a distinct status group 
step out of line by violating the expected customs of the group. They 
might be confronted, ostracized, shunned, or punished in some other 
more physical way, and told in no uncertain terms what they need to 


do to get back in the good graces of their community or group. 
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Because status groups are separated by social and cultural 
boundaries, the above efforts are made to maintain them. Continuous 
“boundary work” is needed to reinforce status distinctions between 
groups. 

A group tries to set itself apart from other status groups, especially 
those that might contaminate the purity of the group. An extreme 
instance of this process exists when individuals of a particular status 
group agree to marry only among themselves (i.e., to practice 
endogamy) and to chastise or shun anyone who marries outside the 
group. In the past, high-status families in the United States exerted a 
great deal of pressure on children to marry people of their own social 
standing. This pressure has decreased somewhat, but research 
suggests that when a lower-status person “marries up,’ they never 
feel entirely comfortable in their new position (Streib, 2015). 

Status honor rests on “distance and exclusiveness.” In her study of 
country clubs, for example, Jessica Holden Sherwood (2013) notes 
how carefully potential new members are screened and the elaborate 
application process that is involved before a new person is accepted. 
Applicants must be rich enough to afford membership but also must 
demonstrate the proper status markers (including dress and manners, 
for example). The extent and intensity of the application process are a 
direct indicator of the strength of the social boundary of a status 
group. The maintenance of a status group's cultural and social 
integrity requires continual vigilance of its boundaries with the 
outside. This is called social closure, a process whereby outsiders to 
a group are called out as not being worthy of belonging to the group 
and are kept from joining or participating (Massey, 2007, p. 17; Tilly, 
1998, p. 13). Not just anyone can be accepted. Voluntary residential 
segregation in a secure gated community on the part of a high-status 
group is an example of how a high-status social group (rich people) 
separate themselves from people of lower status. 

It should not be surprising that to be accepted as a member of a 
particular status group requires possessing certain credentials. Many 
see credentialism as a major tool in the practice of exclusion (Brown, 


2001). Having the proper credentials might mean, for example, having 
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a given license or educational degree before being accepted into a 
group. When an occupation requires a credential, it limits the number 
of people who qualify, thereby enhancing the earnings of the whole 
group (Weeden, 2002). For example, Molly George (2013) has shown 
how the new occupation of “life coaches” have used credentials, 
professional experiences, and careful labeling to create a social 
status as a profession. 
So far, we have seen that status groups (1) are associated with 
different estimations of social honor, (2) are based on a variety of 
socially relevant characteristics such as occupation or ethnicity, (3) 
tend toward closure—that is, maintenance of boundaries with outside 
groups, and (4) enforce adherence to their lifestyle and social 
interaction expectations. In addition, status groups tend to 
monopolize particular types of economic opportunities and 
acquisitions, while they discourage the possession of other kinds. For 
example, a status group whose honor or prestige is based on its class 
position may encourage its members to acquire fancy homes in 
particular neighborhoods, but it may be considered bad form to spend 
money acquiring a new bowling ball or a gaudy automobile. 
“Exclusion” is the primary mechanism by which those in powerful 
status groups keep others from gaining power (Massey, 2007). For 
example, men may attempt to keep their corporate positions 
exclusive by preventing women from moving to the top of the ladder. 
Even high-status 6-year-olds exclude lower-status children from their 
play (Fanger, Frankel, and Hazen, 2012). Under certain conditions, 
social status can become the primary form of social inequality. For 
example, social status becomes more significant when access to 
other forms of power is weak (Milner, 2016). When people have little 
else to use as leverage in social situations, they use their own status 
conventions and goods as a means of controlling others or enhancing 
their social positions. Milner (2016) has demonstrated how teenagers 
use visibility on the Internet as a mechanism for the maintenance of 
status distinctions among their peers. It follows from these examples 
that status groups reflect the differential distribution of power within 


a community. 
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Weber argued that when social and economic conditions in a 
community are stable, stratification by status becomes dominant. In 
the United States, these conditions are frequently found in small 
towns where the same kin groups have lived for generations, where 
relationships are based on family name, and where social 
connections are important. Ironically, status also becomes salient 
when change threatens or tradition is in danger of being upset, as 
when politically or economically powerful newcomers come to town 
(Milner, 2016). The “old guard” may try to maintain their high position 
by stressing their social status in the community, for example, the fact 
that they have lived there all their lives and are leaders in the culture 
of the community. 

Groups that are dishonored or low in status may attempt to usurp 
prestige by creating their own ranking system. This enhances their 
own social status, often to the denigration of other groups. One 
example is provided by Lamont (2001), who found that working-class 
men use their own criteria to distinguish themselves as an honorable 
and distinct status group from those above and below them. Rather 
than wealth or political power, which would relegate them to a lower 
status, these men use moral criteria (being hard-working and 
responsible, having integrity, etc.) to separate themselves from 
others. More recently, Arlie Hochschild (2018) conducted five years of 
fieldwork in a poor rural area of Louisiana. She found that people 
defined themselves and found status through a fierce sense of pride 
about being both hard-working and independent. These are the kinds 
of criteria that define the social and cultural boundaries which 
distinguish one’s own group from others, and they are the criteria that 
provide them with a higher social status in their own eyes. 

When ranking does occur among status groups, deference is 
expected to be shown toward those in more prestigious or honored 
groups. The ways by which individuals greet and compliment others, 
as well as similar behaviors of homage, are examples of deferential 
behavior (Goffman, 1959, 1967). For example, students are often 
concerned with how they should address faculty members: Should it 


yout yea 


be “Professor,” “Doctor,” “Mr./Ms.,” or simply a first name? Some 
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clearly feel uneasy using the latter form of address because they think 
it suggests a lack of respect or deference. 

While those in lower statuses may show deference for those at the 
top, the latter can use their resources to present themselves in ways 
that elicit and justify such respect. They typically have the resources 
and motivation to appear impressive, and so manage situations to 
obtain the responses they desire. Through their demeanor, individuals 
of higher status can suggest that they are worthy of such deference. 
Demeanor is “that element of the individual's ceremonial behavior 
typically conveyed through deportment, dress, and bearing, which 
serves to express to those in his immediate presence that he is a 
person of certain desirable or undesirable qualities” (Goffman, 1967, 
p. 77). A great deal of research shows that, in group task situations, 
people assume high-status others will contribute more and better 
ideas. In response, the high-status actors adjust their demeanor by 
talking more and contributing more ideas. The group ends up taking 
their ideas more seriously, even if they are not as useful as 
suggestions made by lower-status others. This becomes cyclical with 
expectations leading to behavior and then the behavior reinforcing the 
original expectations (for a review of the literature, see Ridgeway and 
Nakagawa, 2014). 

As described, assessing status can be difficult because it is relative 
and invisible. It is also complicated because it is multidimensional. 
Ridgeway and Nagakawa use the example of a Black female doctor 
interacting with a White male patient (2014). A doctor is a member of 
a prestigious occupation that grants a lot of status. At the same time, 
this particular doctor—on the basis of her race and gender—is a 
member of a lower status group than her patient. So how does the 
patient decide how much deference to give her? In situations where a 
task needs to be accomplished, in this case, a medical procedure, 
research suggests that people aggregate all the different statuses 
someone has (they add and subtract them in their minds), but they 
put more weight on those that are relevant to the task at hand. This is 
an excellent example of intersectionality—when multiple statuses 


interact to shape interactions. In this case, the fact that the patient 
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needs a medical procedure means he will consider the status of 
doctor more heavily than he will either gender or race. At the same 
time, he will still take gender and race into account and will accord the 
doctor less respect than if she were White or male. 

It should be noted that statuses do not all function in the same way. 
For example, some are diffuse and others are specific. A specific 
status causes people to assume competence, but only in a particular 
context. Athletic ability is an example. People do not assume that a 
great gymnast will also be better than other people at computer 
programming. A diffuse status, however, transcends specific 
situations. Race and gender are diffuse statuses. People assume, for 
example, that being female affects competence across a wide range 


of contexts (Ridgeway and Nakagawa, 2014). 


SPHERES OF STATUS IN THE UNITED STATES 


As suggested earlier, the esteem in which a person is held in the 
United States can be related to a number of areas of life, for example, 
occupation, education, lifestyle, and wealth. Neilsen, Roos, and 
Combs (2015) used data from a large sample of young adults to 
assess how Americans perceive their own subjective social status. 
They find that while family background (parental education and 
income) does have an impact, more immediate factors are weighted 
more heavily. These include the respondent's education, earnings, job 
satisfaction, job repetitiveness, household income and assets, and 
high school GPA. Occupational prestige matters as well, but not as 
much as the other factors. Less noticed, but also important arenas of 
status, are physical appearance and disability. Finally, race, place, 
nationality, gender identity, and sexual orientation also elicit status 
rankings. We discuss the latter forms of status ranking in Chapters 8- 
(be 


Occupation 
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Occupational role, of course, is frequently associated with both social 
class and social status, but the most commonly used measures of 
occupational ranking tap the prestige/esteem dimension rather than 
the economic one. Occupation is a basis for deference and honor not 
only because of its association with valued goals (income, power, and 
so forth) but also because there are lifestyles associated with 
particular roles—life-styles that receive different degrees of honor. 
Plumbers and professors clearly are accorded different levels of 
honor because of what people associate with each of these 
occupations. Occupational status groups are also distinguished by 
the level and kinds of education and training that members undergo, 
as well as the types of behavior that characterize their occupations. 
An interesting example of an occupational status group is 
professional musicians. Researchers have found that musicians form 
a “status community” in that they adhere to a particular and 
somewhat unique set of values that shapes their lifestyles. The 
institutions, behaviors, and practices that organize and constitute 
their lives, in turn, are based on those core values. Insiders are clearly 
separated from outsiders. There are regularized interactions and 
rituals that help keep the community cohesive. When musicians get 
together informally, they perform, discuss music, or attend concerts, 
all of which increase their allegiance to the community's values. In 
addition to having its own subcultural values, the music community is 
internally stratified according to a number of musically relevant 
criteria, such as the instrument one plays and the skill with which it is 
played (Bensman, 1972; Dobson, 2011). 
Generally, status communities based on occupation are among the 
most relevant for one’s status. Over the years, there have been several 
attempts to rank occupations according to prestige or status. Early 
efforts to measure occupational status suffered from the fact that 
they were based on inadequate samples of respondents, were of a 
subjective nature, or asked about occupational categories that were 
so broad as to be practically meaningless. Several attempts were later 
made to perfect an occupational status ranking, the most influential 
being the North-Hatt scale developed in the mid-1940s and updated in 
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the 1960s (Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi, 1964). The first prestige rankings 
obtained were based on a 1947 survey of 2,920 individuals who were 
asked to classify the general standing of each of 90 occupations. No 
mention was made of prestige. The most frequently cited reasons for 
awarding a given occupation an excellent standing, in order of 
decreasing frequency, were that it paid well (18 percent), served 
humanity (16 percent), required a lot of previous training and 
investment (14 percent), and had a high level of prestige associated 
with it (14 percent). 
The criterion considered most important in ranking the status of 
occupations appears to have changed somewhat since the 1960s 
along with the political and social climate. A 2014 national poll 
queried 2,537 adults about the degree of prestige they accorded 23 
occupations. The list included a variety of blue-collar, white-collar, and 
service occupations in different institutional areas (Harris Polls, 
2014). It was clear that association with high earnings was not 
enough to give an occupation a high ranking; real estate brokers and 
stockbrokers were at the bottom of the list. At the same time, a 
number of the occupations chosen as the most prestigious were 


those that serve humanity (fire fighter, scientist, doctor, nurse). 


Education 


Like occupation, education is also considered an important and 
valuable dimension of one's life in the United States. Level of 
education is assumed to be related to the level of knowledge and skill 
one has in a particular field. In addition to that, however, education 
also prepares one for a particular status group and ensures the 
continuation of those groups. The type of education, as well as the 
place where it is received, are bases for prestige. A degree from an lvy 
League school such as Yale or Harvard, or a small private school such 
as Amherst or Smith is quite prestigious compared to a degree from a 
local community college. The elitism and degree of selectivity 
associated with a school are linked to the level of prestige accorded 


to it. Think about the differences in the students you might know who 
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graduate from each type of school. Schools like to pride themselves 
on the kinds of students they produce. Different types of schools 
instill different sets of values and outlooks in their students, thereby 
encouraging the development of different cultural groups. 

The cultural/status effects of education have been analyzed in depth. 
Bourdieu (1977) suggested that higher education helps to reproduce 
the class structure by functioning to reinforce the value and status 
differences between the classes. It does this by honoring the cultural 
capital held by those in the higher classes. This capital—which 
consists of a group’s cultural values, experience, knowledge, and skills 
—is passed on from one generation to the next. In organizing itself 
around the linguistic and cultural competence of the upper classes, 
higher education ensures that members of the upper classes are 
successful in school. That is, the language used, the cultural 
knowledge expected for success in school, and the values and 
behaviors honored are those of the upper class. This legitimates the 
class inequality that results because, on the surface, it appears that 
the inequality is largely the result of individual performance in a 
meritocratic, open educational system. In the words of one interpreter, 
“School serves as the trading post where socially valued cultural 
capital is parlayed into superior academic performance. Academic 
performance is then turned back into economic capital by the 
acquisition of superior jobs” (MacLeod, 2008, p. 14). The experiences 
in school and in the workplace of those in the working and lower 
classes, coupled with the general outlook and specific attitudes they 
have acquired because of their class milieu, lead them to believe that 
they cannot succeed in school, thus lowering their aspirations to do 
so (MacLeod, 2008). The result is stratification within the educational 
system, which then reinforces the class stratification in the wider 
society. 

From early childhood, middle- and upper-class parents engage in what 
Annette Lareau (2011) has termed “concerted cultivation,” the 
conscious preparation of their children in the skills and values they 


will need to be successful and to maintain their higher position in the 
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social hierarchy. Or as Kendall describes it in her study of how upper- 
class women go about perpetuating their social-class positions, 
Most elite parents strongly believe that, early on in their children’s 
lives, the parents should start putting together all the right “building 
blocks” that their children will need in order to take their own places in 
elite circles in which the parents live, and that the parents need to 
continue this process of social reproduction as the children grow into 
adulthood. 
(2002, p. 81) 
As several of these studies indicate, schools play a central role in the 
social reproduction of the class structure from top to bottom. 
One of the principal functions of education is to prepare students for 
the cultural status groups they will enter after graduation (Khan, 
2012). In his biting satire at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Thorstein Veblen (1953) observed that elite schools of higher learning 
had as their primary purpose “the preparation of the youth of the 
priestly and the leisure classes ... for the consumption of goods, 
material and immaterial, according to a conventionally accepted, 
reputable scope and method” (p. 239). Similarly, the authors of an 
empirical study of elite prep schools found that, while the curriculum 
has become more global in the last two decades, it retains its 
distinctive emphasis on “high culture” with classes in classical 
languages, philosophy, and the arts (Cookson and Persell, 2010). But 
they also observed, in sharp contrast to Veblen’s emphasis on the 
nonfunctional learning of the “leisure” class, that the education is 
serious and geared toward preparing students for selective colleges 
and managerial careers. 
Analysis of the history of U.S. schools supports the conclusion that 
they were developed to help the established upper class isolate and 
reaffirm its cultural characteristics. Initially, the founders hoped that 
these schools would help separate their cultural group from the new 
wealth developing in industry and from the increasing numbers of 
lower-class immigrants. This suggests again the strong impetus 
toward social closure among the old rich. But the need for financial 


support of these schools necessitated taking in some of the sons of 
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individuals who had become recently wealthy from industrial, 
manufacturing, or other enterprises in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century (Levine, 1980). These nouveaux riches (new rich), 
consequently, infiltrated the boarding schools even though the 
established patrician families winced because the former were often 
seen as lacking in manners and polish. One of these new-wealth 
parents, meatpacking industrialist Phillip Armour, once described his 
occupation as converting “bristles, blood, and the inside and outside 
of pigs and bullocks into revenue” (Levine, 1980, p. 83). This kind of 
comment is hardly the type that would have won over persons from 
the established old-wealth families. 

While stressing the rigor and difficulty of academic success in elite 
prep schools, studies of them confirm the importance of cultural 
capital and the role of these schools in perpetuating the class system. 
A large part of the education for students in these schools involves 
learning how to be proper members of their class. In his ethnography 
of an elite boarding school, Gaztambide-Femandez (2009) points out 
that having economic resources is not enough—the school must 
teach “the symbolic materials and subjective dispositions that are 
required to demonstrate membership in particular status groups” (p. 
11). Students must also learn to believe that their privilege is 
legitimate. This is done both by “having individuals work hard enough 
so that they feel they can deserve what they have and keeping them 
separate from the rest of the world that doesn't share their 
assumptions about the highly unequal distribution of rewards” 
(Cookson and Persell, 2010, p. 26). 

Where elite schools strongly inculcate class consciousness, research 
indicates that public schools in working-class areas do the exact 
opposite—they discourage class consciousness and emphasize 
individuality and individual effort (Finn, 2012). It is rare that the two 
worlds meet, as boarding school students are together 24 hours a 
day. The hothouse, intense, closed setting of the prep school helps to 
foster a “brick wall syndrome,’ a belief that exclusivity should be the 
norm and that there is nothing wrong with the separation of this group 


of students from those in the outside society (Kendall, 2002). 
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Photo 4.1 Even the classical architecture and spacious, finely 
manicured grounds of prestigious prep schools conspire to create a 
feeling of tradition and specialness among their students. 

Source: Photo by Charles E. Hurst. 

For their students, elite prep schools serve as a major linchpin 
between parental class position and obtaining positions of power in 
the wider society. These students tend to get into the better colleges 
and universities and, ultimately, to obtain positions of influence in the 
leading political, cultural, legal, and corporate institutions of society. 
Giving admission preferences at elite universities and colleges to the 
sons and daughters of alumni illustrates not only the passing on of 
social status between generations, but also high-status schools’ 
tendencies toward exclusivity and boundary maintenance. Legacy 
preferences help schools maintain the integrity of their lifestyle, but 
they also violate values associated with equality of opportunity 
(Kahlenberg, 2010). 

Studies of prep school graduates reinforce the conclusion that these 
students believe they need to go on to the “right” universities, such as 
Harvard, Yale, or Princeton; beyond that, they have to get into the 
appropriate clubs and societies at these universities, and to do this a 
student has to come from the “right” boarding school. Getting into the 
right sorority or fraternity, especially one in which your parent was a 
member, is an important step in the process of class cultivation. 
Among the values and skills learned in these organizations are the 
importance of screening potential members, allegiance to your own 
kind of people, and the development of social networks that will be 
helpful in later years (Kendall, 2002; Robbins, 2004). 

Upon graduating from their universities, students from elite schools 
can take up their memberships in the most exclusive social clubs and 
become established in high-status Wall Street law or brokerage firms. 
For example, Lauren Rivera (2015) studied the hiring processes for 
entry-level positions at the nation’s top-tier investment banks, law 
firms, and management consulting firms. Clear preference was given 


to students from elite schools and to those who had engaged in 
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activities associated with the upper class (such as lacrosse, tennis 
and crew rather than football or wrestling). 

It should be noted that prestigious colleges do not only admit the rich, 
they also admit some children of the working class. A classic study of 
the working class (Sennett and Cobb, 1973) found that they 
understood the potential of education to give their children 
independence, but they also suspected that educated people can get 
away with things that the average person cannot, and that education 
drives a wedge between less-educated parents and their children. 
More recent research bears this out. In a study of first-generation 
students at a small college, Banks-Santilli (2014) found that over a 
third felt a sense of emotional separation from their families. Jade 
was one of the young women in the study. She and her brother were 
raised by a single mother who had finished high school but did not 
attend college. Banks-Santilli comments, 

Although Jade has always looked up to her mother and sought her 
help with homework and assignments over the years, she discovered 
that while in college, she can no longer rely on her the way she used 
to. “I don’t talk about [name of college] at home. | keep it to myself.” 
(p. 17) 

As with many of the other youth in the study, Jade's growing 
independence and high level of education were hard on her 


relationship with her family members. 


School and Lifestyle 


Status inequalities between groups can be found in a variety of school 
levels. The unambiguous categorization of individuals according to 
appearance, behaviors, values, and attitudes develops early in 
childhood. Social cliques and categories have been found even 
among elementary school children, as well as in junior and senior high 
schools. Attachment of a student to a social category or clique has 
real consequences in the school setting. Self-esteem and identity 
appear to be linked to the status of one’s “crowd” in school (Adler and 


Adler, 1998; Brown and Lohr, 1987). If one is considered a member of 
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a low-prestige crowd, it not only can affect one’s self-esteem but also 
cause alterations in behavior. Sometimes this can have devastating 
effects, as was found recently in a survey of high school students in 
New York City. One third of the students who qualified for the 
subsidized lunch program chose not to take advantage of it. They 
would rather pay for lunch themselves or go without eating at all 
because they fear losing status if they are seen as poor (Fertig, 2014). 
Such can be the power of status groups. 

High schools have a hierarchical ranking system. Social clusters at 
different schools go by many names: jocks, burnouts, band geeks, 
preppies, trendies, skaters, nerds, rockers, goths, wannabees, freaks, 
punks. People with similar interests, backgrounds, or 
accomplishments join together to separate themselves from others 
and to solidify their identities and sense of membership at school. 
Belonging to a clique or category is a way of avoiding social isolation. 
It is also a means of ranking different kinds of individuals. From his 
own study of high schools, Milner (2016) suggests that the status 
ranking of cliques or groups in schools depends partly on their 
adherence to expectations regarding areas such as beauty, athletic 
ability, visibility on the Internet, clothes and style. Not all of these are 
necessarily linked to income or class position, again confirming the 
frequent noneconomic nature of social status. 

Although membership can be unstable and rankings within each of 
them can shift, these social clusters have many of the properties of 
status groups (Adler and Adler, 1998; Cairns and Cairns, 1994; Eder, 
1995). As such, they represent a type of status inequality. Among 
these qualities is group ranking in terms of popularity and prestige at 
school. A second feature following from this involves explicit 
attempts to attract certain youths while keeping others out, that is, 
attempts at maintaining boundaries between insiders and outsiders. 
Being mean, bullying, picking on outsiders, and “putting them down” 
are techniques to keep outsiders at arm's length. Careful recruitment 
and monitoring of behavior and attitudes are common ways of 


ensuring insider loyalty once in a group (Brown, 2011). 
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A third status feature of these groups is a /ifestyle that is perceived to 
be distinctive. A large part of the unique lifestyles among student 
groupings is suggested by the clothing and adornments they wear. 
Students labeled as “emo” tend to wear dark clothes and have tattoos 
and piercings, whereas rockers wear band tee shirts and jeans. As 
part of the distinctive lifestyles, involvement in school activities, 
musical tastes, and language also systematically vary. Fourth, 
exclusive places or locations tend to be associated with different 
social clusters. Physical space takes on a social significance. Just 
like gangs controlling neighborhoods, given lunch tables are “owned” 
by groups, as are places where students hang out. Finally, 
stigmatization and avoidance of social contamination are also found 
within these school groups. Because of recurrent jockeying for status 
within groups, individuals pick on each other and single out some for 
intense ostracism. Avoidance of outsiders antagonistic to the group is 
also expected. Paradoxically, meanness to others is a way of 


maintaining popularity in the group (Merten, 1997). 


Wealth and Class 


Having a particular amount and type of wea/th and/or income as 
reflected in one’s class position can also be a basis for status if only 
because economic resources usually serve as a control on the kind of 
lifestyle one can afford. The right kind and level of consumption may 
gain one entrance into the upper class. The use of inherited wealth, 
family lineage, club membership, quality of education, and general 
lifestyle as criteria for membership into the established upper class 
helps maintain the exclusivity of that class. We have already seen 
how boarding schools function in this regard. Practicing endogamy 
within the class also helps determine who can get into “Society.” 
Maintaining a closed circle in the face of an ostensibly open 
democratic society demands that mechanisms be present to keep 
just anyone from getting into the circle. 


As described in Chapter 2, some believe that the United States 


contains a national urban upper class with its own tradition that is 
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tightly knit and class conscious. This upper class has been buttressed 
historically by institutions that serve its members, such as boarding 
schools, select eastern universities and colleges, and the Episcopal 
Church (see, for example, Domhoff, 1971; Ostrander, 1983). The upper 
class as a status group practices a particular kind of lifestyle with 
particular kinds of rules associated with it. Specifically, children are 
expected to be well-bred, with manners and a sense of their 
importance in society. Boarding schools are a principal source of this 
training, but family ties are also central. Keeping the family line intact 
and marrying the right kind of person are important. Marriages are not 
made as independently as might be the case in other social classes. 
But some restricted social activities, such as debutante balls and fox 
hunts, which once were prominent elements in the lifestyle of the 
upper class, have declined in recent years. Acceptable occupations 
include financier, lawyer, business executive, physician, art collector, 
museum director, and even architect. Living in an exclusive residence 
separate from middle- and lower-class neighborhoods and 
maintaining a second summer home are also the means by which 
separation from outsiders is preserved. 

Upper-class families tend to be patriarchal, but even the female 
spouse may be a member of a private social club. Frequently, she is 
expected to be involved in charitable activities and other social 
events. There is a division of labor between the sexes in many of 
these families. Evidence suggests that members of this upper-status 
group are concerned with maintaining their separation from others, 
even in death. Their burial customs and sites tend to be different from 
those of people from the lower classes (Cassell, Salinas, and Winn, 
2005). A historical analysis of cemeteries in the United States noted 
the long-term attempts by the middle and upper classes to segregate 
themselves physically in burial sites from those of a more lowly 
status, and to freely use monuments and mausoleums to proclaim 
their status. In recent years, mausoleums and monuments have again 
increased in popularity. Today, well-off people can purchase “million 
dollar mausoleums” that will remind viewers of how much success 


was attained during one’s lifetime (Chen, 2013). As these 
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characteristics indicate, “members of the upper class not only have 
more, they have different’ (Domhoff, 1971, p. 91). 

Weber thought that status groups are ranked according to their 
patterns of consumption as manifested in their lifestyles (as cited in 
Gerth and Mills, 1962, p. 193). Many possessions have a level of 
prestige that differs drastically from their actual monetary value. For 
example, consider the relative prestige of a new Chevy pickup and an 
older BMW, both of which may cost the same amount. It is not so 
much the economic value per se of the consumed goods that is 
important, but rather the fact that these goods, especially if owned by 
a higher-ranking status group, serve as symbols of worth and ability. It 
becomes a matter of self-respect and honor to conspicuously display 
such goods, not merely to “keep up with the Joneses” but to surpass 
them if possible (Veblen, 1953). 

The linkage of class position to status is most clearly seen in the 
arguments of Thorstein Veblen. His discussion of status applies most 
directly to the periods up to the early part of the twentieth century. 
Veblen contended that manual labor had become defined as 
dishonorable, undignified, and not befitting one who wished to be 
considered of high social status. On the other hand, he argued that 
nonproductive labor, such as that of being a business executive, 
increased the probability of owning great amounts of property, which 
in turn increased one’s status honor. Owning property had become, in 
Veblen’s view, the equivalent of possessing honor. In order to show 
this honor and property to others, one has to engage in ostentatious 
displays of wealth and status, namely various forms of what he called 
“conspicuous consumption.” This display serves as a symbol of one’s 
worth and ability. Such display covers a wide range of possessions, 
even such things as better-groomed lawns, ownership of prize horses, 
and conspicuous dress. Everyone battles in this competition, 
according to Veblen, but the upper class is most successful. 
Especially in open and democratic societies, the salience and ranking 
of status symbols wax and wane over time. In one year, having a 
particular characteristic or possession may result in great status 


honor or prestige, but a few years later, that same possession may be 
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of little social importance, while another has ascended to a position 
of high prestige. Interestingly, it appears that the level of income 
inequality has an effect on the importance of status goods. A recent 
analysis of Google search terms (Walasek and Brown, 2015), 
suggests that people are more interested in status symbols (such as 
designer clothing) in states with higher levels of income inequality 
than in those with lower levels. 
Part of Veblen’s argument about conspicuous consumption was that 
people admired the upper class and wanted to appear to be a part of 
it. More recent research, however, shows a somewhat more nuanced 
portrait. Widespread images of all the classes can be found in the 
media, and they carry consistent themes that reveal Americans’ 
subjective views about each group. For example, Kendall's study 
(2011) of newspaper and television characterizations of classes 
uncovered a variety of both positive and negative presentations for 
each class: 
Upper Class: just regular people who are generous, materialistic, and 
worthy of emulation, but also sometimes unhappy, unfulfilled, and 
deviant. Some media coverage portrays them as greedy and criminal, 
especially in the wake of the financial crises. 
Middle Class: people who should be the normative standard for the 
country and whose problems are frequently caused by those above 
and below them, but who often are in debt because of inability to pay 
for their lifestyle. 
Working Class and Working Poor: hard-working, unsung heroes, but 
also corrupt, bigoted, without taste or “class” who are unemployed or 
unhappy in their jobs. 
Poor and Homeless: victims of circumstance who deserve help but 
who too often do not help themselves, have deviant lifestyles, and are 
dependent on welfare. 
Media images suggest that we think about social classes in 
paradoxical ways but recognize them as status groups with 
distinctive lifestyles. A recent study of the attitudes of the general 
public confirms this finding, but also emphasize negative images of 


the upper class (Hahl and Zuckerman, 2014). In experiments, people 
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were suspicious of high-status actors and were more likely to see 
them as cold, calculating, and less authentic than low-status actors. 
Interestingly, people of all statuses harbored these same beliefs. This 
may be because people recognize that there are incentives to cheat 
and trample on other people to gain status. These possibilities throw 
into question high-status people's actions. To allay these suspicions, 
the researchers found that high-status people sometimes try to find 
ways to prove their sincerity, or they appropriate symbols of lower- 


status culture to signal their authenticity. 


NUTSHELL 4.1 The Stresses of Too Much 
Versus Too Little 


Throughout the text, there are numerous discussions of the negative 
effects of being on the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder. The poor 
are worse off when it comes to basic life chances such as health, 
hunger, and homelessness. They also have less social status and 
political power than others. Does this mean that the very wealthy are 
without significant problems? After all, they can afford the homes, 
vacations, and lifestyles they want. Money can provide the physical 
comforts and much of the security that everyone desires. 

But what are the stresses, if any, associated with being wealthy? 
Many religious groups consider too much wealth to be dangerous 
because it can potentially weaken a sense of community and increase 
egoism. One of the authors of this text found this to be the case 
among the Amish (Hurst and McConnell, 2010). Wealth is seductive, 
but it holds hidden dangers: “It’s just like eating,” one Amish 
businessman said, “we have to eat but if we don’t discipline ourselves, 
we become gluttons.” 

In their interviews with 130 millionaires, some of whom had inherited 
their wealth while others were self-made, Schervish and his 
colleagues found that most felt that a lot of money does not 
guarantee happiness or that one will be taken seriously (Coutsoukis, 
Lewis, and Schervish, 1994). One millionaire entrepreneur, for 


example, admitted that while she has been very successful, she also 
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believes that she is often not taken seriously because she is a 
woman. In effect, her wealth does not save her from being a victim of 
prejudice. Some of the interviewed wealthy wish they had spent more 
time with their children. Guilt about having inherited wealth is also a 
recurrent theme in the self-told stories of many of these millionaires. 
This feeling makes many want to prove their worth by their own 
achievements and contributions. Wealth also draws the jealousy and 
envy of others, and the sense that one was just lucky or more ruthless 
than others. 

Recent research suggests that the wealthy may differ from those in 
the lower class in other ways as well. For example, it appears that 
wealthy people score lower on tests of empathy, generosity, 
helpfulness, and compassion (Kraus, Cote, and Keltner, 2010; Piff et 
al., 2010; Stellar et al., 2012). One hypothesis that explains this finding 
is that poorer people are forced to rely more on personal connections 
for survival and, thus, they need to be very aware of the emotions of 
others. A related hypothesis is that poor people are more aware of 
their environments because they have less control and more often 
have to respond to threats (such as foreclosure or crime). When you 
think you might have to respond quickly to a threat, it pays to be very 
aware of your surroundings and the feelings of the people in those 
surroundings. 

The lesson here is that while wealth may allow one to have more 
possessions, better health care, and a fancier lifestyle, it has its own 
attendant pressures and stresses. A question for you to consider is 
how much wealth is enough to live a happy, meaningful life. What do 
you think? 


Place and Status 


Historically, sociologists have not paid much attention to the role that 
the physical environment plays in our understanding of society's 
social structure. Indeed, the arrangement of space and the role of 
place have been neglected in the study of inequality. But space and 


place have increasingly been recognized as being related to social 
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status (Lobao, Hooks, and Tickamyer, 2007). In Chapter 11, we will 


discuss how place is deeply linked to economic inequality. In this 
chapter we focus on how place is associated with social status. 
Neighborhoods and communities conjure up different perceptions 
and evaluations. There are stereotypes and lifestyles, for example, 
that have been attributed to Californians, New Englanders, the Old 
South, the New South, Midwesterners, and Appalachians. Regions are 
also the basis for status grouping and ranking, even though the 
cultural, social, and sometimes even topographical homogeneity 
attributed to these set-apart places is usually mythical rather than 
factual. Nevertheless, some of these regions, perhaps most notably 
Appalachia, have been identified as constituting not only separate 
subcultures but also groups that are consistently ranked lower in 
markers of inequality such as income, wealth, and prestige. Let us 
briefly explore Appalachia as an example of inequality based on 
region. 

As a strip in the eastern part of the United States, Appalachia covers 
parts of 13 states, bordered on the north by southern New York State; 
on the south by parts of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia; on the 
west by the eastern sections of Kentucky and Tennessee; and on the 
east by the western portions of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. It includes all of West Virginia. Most of the discussion of 
Appalachia as a subculture, however, is based on material from 
southern Appalachia (northern Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, and parts of Tennessee and Virginia), whereas discussions 
of the coal industry focus on central Appalachia (Kentucky, West 
Virginia, southwestern Virginia, and eastern Tennessee). 

Recent census analyses indicate that, while there are variations within 
Appalachian subregions, wages lag behind the national average. 
Appalachian per capita income is only about 83 percent that of non- 
Appalachian regions (Pollard and Jacobsen, 2017). Part of the reason 
appears to be related to differences in the distribution of employment 
fields; the economic returns from mining and farming are significantly 
lower than those from services and manufacturing. Central 


Appalachia, where most of the mining occurs, also happens to be the 
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poorest segment of Appalachia (Pollard and Jacobsen, 2017). At the 
same time, many counties in Appalachia are becoming more 
economically diversified and there is an effort by youth to stay in the 
region (Appalachian Regional Commission, 2018; Semuels, 2015). 
Appalachia is often viewed as a region with different values from the 
mainstream. Individualism, a love of and dependence on family and 
an attachment to home, a belief in personal liberty and independence, 
fatalism and resignation, a belief in the essential equality of all 
individuals, a disdain for and suspicion of formal education, and the 
centrality of personal religion all have been characteristics frequently 
associated with Appalachians (e.g., Batteau, 1984; Erikson, 1976). 
Alongside the negative image of Appalachia as a stagnant and 
backward region, another more patronizing image exists. This 
interpretation fosters the view of Appalachia as an area of great 
natural beauty being despoiled by greedy economic interests. 
Unsullied nature and the rugged individualism of mountain men are 
integral components of this perspective of Appalachia as an innocent 
victim (Batteau, 1984). In this view, the mountains take on a mystical, 
romantic quality. This is part of the region’s appeal for tourists. 

As we indicated earlier in this chapter, the social status given to 
another person or group is a subjective process, one in which the 
group is portrayed as having a specific lifestyle and set of beliefs that 
distinguish it from surrounding groups. A problem with such 
subcultural descriptions—especially of an area that has been said to 
be socially, culturally, and physically shut off from the rest of the 
country—is that they tend to become caricatures over time, ignoring 
internal differences within the region and changes that have occurred 
in its relationship with other parts of the world. The fact is that 
despite the stereotypical view often taken of it, Appalachia is a region 
with varied resources, a differentiated geography, and people of varied 
ethnic backgrounds. 

Subcultural characteristics also have been interpreted as the principal 
causes for the unusually high rates of poverty found in Appalachia. 
This constitutes a form of victim blaming, however, because evidence 


suggests that it has not been subcultural values or isolation as much 
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as the nature of the region's ties to the outside that have exacerbated 
and perpetuated the high poverty rate. Numerous scholars, many 
from the region, have labeled Appalachia as a rich land with poor 
people, poor because their resources have been exploited by 
outsiders (e.g., Eller, 1982; Gaventa, 1984). 

Photo 4.2 The coal produced in Appalachia more often economically 
benefited absentee company owners than it did local residents, 
exacerbating wealth differences within the region. Railroads provided 
transportation for coal as well as the setting for many modest homes 
in places such as southwestern Virginia. 

Source: © Will Griffith/Shutterstock. 

The image of Appalachia as being composed of backward, 
fundamentalist, individualistic mountaineers has lowered the status 
prestige of this region for most Americans. How do the elements of 
this discussion of Appalachia relate to our earlier conclusion that 
status can be based on region? Let us review the core factors that 
determine status and status-group ranking. We noted that status 
honor/prestige is subjectively given by a community to another 
person or group. This perception, in turn, depends on the 
characteristics attributed to the person or group and on how valued 
these characteristics are in mainstream culture. Status honor can be 
based on (1) lifestyle, (2) extent of empirical-rational formal 
education, (3) family genealogy, and/or (4) occupation, according to 
Weber (1947). We also said that a distinct lifestyle and isolation from 
outsiders characterize status groups. Weber further argued that 
individuals in similar status situations tend to form cohesive 
communities. This cohesiveness is reaffirmed and maintained 
through intimate associations among themselves and by their 
wariness of and distance from outsiders. Status groups also are 
characterized by some uniqueness in their acquisitions; that is, their 
possessions may be exclusively associated with members of the 
group. Finally, higher-status groups try to avoid contaminating contact 
with lower-status groups, since they represent “impure” qualities and, 


in the extreme case, may be considered pariah groups. 
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The evidence we have reviewed strongly suggests that most 
Americans have a fairly coherent conception of Appalachians as a 
group and that they perceive them as having distinctive values and 
behaviors. Moreover, this subculture is more often than not portrayed 
in negative terms; that is, it is perceived as low status. The 
Appalachian subculture is thought to have a unique lifestyle, 
according to the traditional conception, that includes a denigration of 
formal education, a genealogy composed of so-called common folk, 
and traditional occupations that are usually blue-collar or agricultural 
in nature. None of these characteristics enhances the status honor 
accorded Appalachians. The mountain people frequently have been 
portrayed as being physically, socially, and culturally isolated from the 
outside world, and conversely, as having close relationships among 
themselves, especially within families. The qualities assessed as 
different by the standards of the dominant culture lead to the ridicule 
and romanticism heaped upon mountaineers and “hillbillies” by 
outside urbanites. In correspondence with the romantic view of 
mountain culture, some of the artifacts associated with this culture, 
such as musical styles and instruments, have been viewed as being 
unique and worthy of preservation, especially by intellectual 
outsiders. In sum, what exists in Appalachia is an interesting 
confluence of economic and status factors that must be understood 
within their historical context. Most importantly, our traditional image 
of Appalachians, while not consistent with much empirical evidence, 
has encouraged us to label Appalachians as a separate status group 


with low prestige. 


Physical Appearance and Status 


Clearly, physical appearance is a basis for social status. “In twentieth- 
century American society, physical beauty emerged as a resource, like 
wealth or talent” (Rubenstein, 2001, p. 212). Beauty, of course, is in 
the eyes of the beholder, but what the beholder sees and how it is 
interpreted are shaped by culture's values. Beauty is a social 


construction. The definitions of beauty and other status symbols vary 
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among societies and over time within the same society. Whereas in 
East Asia the face is used as the criterion of beauty, in the United 
States it is the body in general that is used as a measure of beauty 
(Frith, Shaw, and Cheng, 2005). Beauty standards can also vary 
among racial and ethnic groups within the same society (Webb, 
Warren-Findlow, Chou, and Adams, 2013). Such standards change 
over time. The beauty of the human figure portrayed in a Rubens 
painting is not the same ideal of beauty seen today in the clothing ads 
of Victoria’s Secret or Ralph Lauren. 

The power of beauty as a resource is evident very early in life. A study 
found that parents give more attention and care to beautiful than to 
less attractive children (as cited in Dowd, 2005). Children also 
recognize and prefer attractive people (Principe and Langlois, 2013). 
While beauty is a resource, it may also be used to reinforce gender 
inequality. Popular folk-tales that have been most often reproduced 
(e.g., Cinderella, Snow White) are those that stress the value of female 
rather than male beauty. This consistent encouragement to be 
beautiful may discourage women from pursuing roles, activities, or 
positions that will make them appear less attractive. It also takes a 
great deal of time and money to achieve a culturally-determined 
standard of beauty. This is time and money that could instead be 
used to fully develop women’s mental, political, and economic 
potential (Wolf, 2002). Some argue that, as women have faced fewer 
external constraints on their activities, the ideal of beauty becomes an 
even more important way to limit their activities and reduce the 
chance they will try and compete in male-dominated occupations 
(Baker-Sperry and Grauerholz, 2003). 

To further realize the importance of beauty, one need only look at the 
media to see how it is used to sell everything from automobile 
transmissions to cologne. Beauty implies that those who possess it 
have other mental and behavioral qualities that set them apart from 
less attractive individuals. For example, physically attractive people 
are seen as more trustworthy (Zhao, Zhao, Shi, and Zhang, 2015). 
They also do better in their careers. Attractive employees earn more 


than less attractive workers and are promoted more rapidly 
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(Hamermesh, 2011; Rhode, 2010). People who are rated as physically 
attractive also tend to have better psychological health and lower 
rates of depression (Datta Gupta, Etcoff, and Jaeger, 2016). A recent 
study shows that people who are rated as better-looking have a more 
positive outlook on life. This is probably related to the fact that they 
do, in fact, experience greater upward mobility than others (Urbatsch, 
2018). 

We see the impact of beauty in both politics and law. The authors of 
one study conducted an experiment where likely voters were sent 
information about candidates that either included photos or did not. 
The respondents were then asked for whom they planned to vote. 
Those respondents who received photos were more likely to choose 
the attractive candidate over the less attractive ones (Ahler, Citrin, 
Dougal, and Lenz, 2017). In criminal cases, defendants who are more 
physically attractive tend to be treated more leniently, especially in 
cases in which beauty is not relevant to the type of crime. When 
beauty is used as a weapon in a crime, however, more attractive 
individuals receive more severe punishments. “It is as if beauty is a 
gift, and its malevolent manipulation is condemned” (Rubenstein, 
2001, p. 215). 

While being beautiful bestows many benefits, there can also be 
disadvantages. For example, because people expect more from 
highly-attractive people, they can be easily disappointed when their 
expectations fail to match reality. One study found that beautiful 
people are assumed to be more cooperative than others, but if they 
turn out not to be so, they are harshly judged (Andreoni and Petrie, 
2008). Attractive college instructors also receive higher teaching 
evaluations and students are more likely to attend their classes. 
Interestingly, however, when attractive instructors fall short of 
students’ expectations, they are punished more heavily than less 
attractive instructors, particularly if they are men (Wolbring and 
Riordan, 2016). Another kind of “beauty penalty” was observed in an 
experiment where subjects chose people to receive scholarships and 


jobs. The results found that highly attractive people are favored by 
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opposite sex raters, but that they are ranked lower by same sex raters 
(Agthe, Sporrle, and Maner, 2010). 

The widespread use by women of elective plastic surgery, liposuction, 
and cosmetics that promise to make them look younger suggests the 
importance of appearance in their lives. In 2016, over 17 million 
cosmetic procedures were performed in the United States, over 90 
percent of them on women. Most of these were minimally invasive, 
like Botox, but one and a half million involved surgery (American 
Society of Plastic Surgeons, 2017). 

Photo 4.3 In the United States, physical beauty is a currency that can 
be cashed in for improved social status. The subjective importance 
placed on beauty is indicated by the more than 17 million cosmetic 
procedures performed in the United States in 2016, according to the 
American Society of Plastic Surgeons. Over 90 percent of these 
surgeries were on women. 

Source: © People Images/Getty Images. 

It is well established that one of the most often-used status symbols 
concerns fashions in clothing. Veblen (1953) observed that clothing 
was particularly well suited to being a status symbol since “our 
apparel is always in evidence and affords an indication of our 
pecuniary standing to all observers at the first glance” (p. 119). 
Undoubtedly, how we dress affects the attitudes and behavior of 
others toward us. Clothing takes on a moral character in that people 
assume that your dress indicates something about the kind of person 
you are. Hoodies are an interesting example of this because they take 
on multiple meanings depending on the wearer and the location in 
which they are being worn. In the 1970s, hoodies were associated 
with skaters, punk rock, and the nascent hip-hop movement (Wilson, 
2012). After Trayvon Martin, a 17-year-old unarmed Black youth was 
killed while wearing a hoodie, it became a symbol of protest. In 2015, 
a legislator in Oklahoma proposed a law that would prohibit wearing 
them in public. While the legislator claimed that hoodies obscure 
people's face, making it easier for them to commit crimes, critics 
charged that the bill was racially motivated since hoodies have 


become associated with Black youth (Stern, 2015). Hoodies are also 
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worn as a Statement of casual cool by celebrities such as Mark 
Zuckerberg, the founder of Facebook. 

Some research suggests that clothing frequently evokes status- 
related reactions. Alison Lurie (1987) described a number of ways in 
which clothing can be used to give an impression of high status. For 
example, people might choose not to wear the same piece of clothing 
twice consecutively. They might also wear different kinds of clothes 
for evening, dinner, casual, and other sorts of situations. Shoes are an 
interesting example of this. Some urban youth associate status with 
the number and kinds of sneakers worn (Chertoff, 2012). Similarly, 
well-off women collect Louboutin shoes with their trademark red 
soles. Lurie also talks about how brand labeling can signal status. 
Brands have to be marked in such a way that others can distinguish 
the high-status piece of clothing from an imitation. Otherwise, a 
status crisis could occur for those who wish to use clothing as a 
status symbol, since several brand names of clothing may look 
virtually identical. Labeling on the outside, rather than the inside, of a 
garment is an obvious way of advertising your status to those around 
you. Interestingly, however, a recent study suggests that companies 
make brand markings on some items (such as sunglasses and 
handbags) more subtle on their most expensive items. The 
researchers believe that this is because high status “insiders” want to 
make it harder for lower-status others to copy their style. They also 
found that because other high-status people can recognize more 
subtle symbols, they are an effective way to communicate with 
insiders (Berger and Ward, 2010). 

One particularly important aspect of American beauty standards 
involves body size. Stigma against overweight people is significant 
and begins early in life. For example, over 50 percent of preschool 
girls reported that they worry about their weight (Hayes, 2008). 
Research suggests that high school students who are overweight or 
obese are less likely than others to be chosen as friends (Crosnoe, 
Frank, and Mueller, 2008). Obese persons are also less likely to be 
chosen as spouses (Rhode, 2010). Weight has an impact on whether 


people are hired, and whether they are judged as competent in their 
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jobs (Caliendo and Lee, 2013; King et al., 2016). While both Black and 
White young women are conscious of their bodies, White women are 
particularly likely to have negative feelings about their body shape and 
weight (Greenwood and Dal Cin, 2012). Overweight people tend to 
have lower life expectancies than non-overweight people. This 
appears, in large part, to be due to stress caused by discrimination 
rather than by complications from weight (Sutin, Stephan, and 
Terracciano, 2015). 

Some denigrated status groups find support by spending time with 
other people who belong to the same status. For example, gay and 
lesbian people have long formed groups for activism and support. 
Overweight people, however, are different because they hold many of 
the same negative stereotypes of the group as do non-overweight 
people. In a survey conducted with people in a weight loss program, 
respondents described obese people in more negative terms than 
they used for those people who were not obese (Carels et al., 2009). 
At the same time, there are numerous examples of activism to 
decrease stigma. The National Association to Advance Fat 
Acceptance (NAAFA) was founded almost fifty years ago. This civil 


rights group works to fight discrimination and increase acceptance. 


Disability and Status 


There are many reasons to consider disabled people a status group. 
First, being able-bodied is viewed as “normal,” and any deviation from 
that state is seen as inferior (McRuer, 2006). People who are disabled 
know that they are not perceived to be normal because they are often 
asked to explain themselves or their condition. They also face stigma 
and stereotyping—from images of them as sexual predators, to 
asexual, to violent, to being like children. They are well aware of the 
stigma and their categorization as “other” (Jahoda, Wilson, Stalker, 
and Cairney, 2010). In other words, many people with disabilities 
recognize themselves as a group with common interests. Disability 
can be considered a diffuse status because it affects assessments of 


competence in a wide range of areas. For example, people in 
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wheelchairs are sometimes talked to loudly or slowly as though they 
are also cognitively impaired. 

Even though over one in five Americans reports having a disability and 
disability is clearly linked with status, the topic is rarely found in 
inequality texts (Courtney-Long et al., 2015). This is partly because 
the definition of disability is complex and can cover a huge range of 
conditions—some permanent and others temporary, some invisible 
and others not. Disabilities may or may not have a severe impact ona 
person's ability to live independently, just as some disabilities can 
incur huge medical costs while others do not. People whom society 
sees as disabled may or may not identify that way (Grue, 2016). A 
person who cannot see, for example, might consider herself to be 
blind but not disabled. A discussion of how disability relates to 
inequality is difficult for all these reasons but also because the lived 
experience of having a disability varies widely across categories of 
social class, sexuality, race, age, and gender (Berube, 2006). 

Prior to the 1960s, people tended to think of disabilities in medical 
terms—as an impairment rooted in an individual's body. People with 
disabilities were urged to cope as best they could in private. They 
faced many forms of discrimination, including prohibitions from some 
jobs and educational opportunities. Many disabled people were 
institutionalized in oppressive facilities that—at best—only took care 
of their basic needs. Schools were not required to provide any sort of 
accommodations, and disabled children were sometimes not allowed 
to enroll at all. Some cities even had ordinances prohibiting physically 
disabled people from appearing in public so as to not offend the 
sensibilities of others. The eugenics movement, popular in the 1920s 
and 1930s, argued that disabled people should be prevented from 
procreating. As a result, laws and policies existed that allowed for 
disabled women’s forced sterilization. Some of these policies were in 
existence until the 1970s (Ko, 2016). Laws also excluded disabled 
people from immigrating to the U.S. (Longmore and Goldberger, 
2000). At the same time, there were charitable efforts—such as the 
March of Dimes—that were intended to help people with disabilities. 


Most of their attention and money, however, went to trying to find a 
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cure rather than helping improve the lives of the people who were 
already living with a disability (Fleischer and Zames, 2001). 

At the same time that people with disabilities were isolated and 
discriminated against, some still found ways to support each other 
and fight for rights and access. In the 1930s, six young adults came 
together to protest a government policy that classified disabled 
workers as “unemployable” regardless of their actual skills. The six 
were all well-educated and suited for many types of work but 
discrimination in the private sector meant that they were unable to 
find employment. When the government disqualified them from 
employment under the New Deal's programs (such as the Work 
Progress Administration), it was the last straw. For nine days they 
staged a sit-in at the Emergency Relief Bureau in New York City. Their 
action prompted over a month of large protests and media coverage. 
It also resulted in the formation of the League of the Physically 
Handicapped which went on to fight against other instances of 
discrimination in hiring, as well as demanding an expansion of relief 
(Longmore and Goldberger, 2000). Other organized groups came into 
existence in the 1940s, including former residents of state mental 
hospitals who began meeting on the steps of the New York Public 
Library. Calling themselves “We Are Not Alone,” they provided support 
for each other (Cook and Jonikas, 2002). 

What we today call the Disability Rights Movement (DRM) began in 
the 1960s. It was much more extensive than prior activism as it 
sought large-scale social change. Modeled on the civil rights 
movement, the DRM argued that the primary reason people with 
disabilities fail to thrive is not their impairment, but rather 
discrimination and lack of opportunity. Advocacy groups that had 
been set up around particular impairments (wheelchair users or blind 
people, for example) came together on a number of different 
initiatives. 

One of the first important federal actions to address the needs of 
people with disabilities was the 1973 Rehabilitation Act. This law had 
many provisions that affected federal jobs (and employers who 


received federal funds), some of which barred discrimination on the 
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basis of disability and required measures be taken to ensure access. 
The law was notable because it—like the DRM—recognized that many 
of the problems disabled people had were a result of discrimination, 
not impairments. It was also notable because it was the first time 
disabled people were defined as a group, rather than being 
categorized by their particular impairments (Mayerson, 1992). While 
the passage of the act was seen as a victory, regulations had to be 
put in place before it could actually be enforced. Disability rights 
activists from a wide range of groups fought for years for these 
regulations and staged several lengthy and well-publicized sit-ins. The 
regulations were finally passed in 1977. 

The Rehabilitation Act was an important step forward for ensuring 
rights for people with disabilities, but it only covered jobs that involved 
federal funds. Because most jobs are in the private sector, activists 
began to seek broader protections. Disabilities were not included in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (which did cover race, color, religion, 
national origin, and sex), so many activists began the fight to enact 
broad legislation that could protect disability rights. The Americans 
with Disabilities Act of 1990 was one result of these efforts. It defined 
disabilities in the same way as the Rehabilitation Act as, “a physical or 
mental impairment that substantially limits a major life activity, such 
as walking, seeing, hearing, learning, breathing, caring for oneself, or 
working.” This definition was broadened in 2009 to more clearly 
encompass people with diseases such as cancer or diabetes. The law 
does not just protect those currently disabled, but also those who 
have had a disability in the past or who are perceived to have a 
disability (whether or not they actually do) (Fleischer and Zames, 
2001; U.S. EEOC, 2009). People who are alcoholics are included but 
current illegal drug users are not (but once they stop using drugs, they 
are considered disabled due to addiction). The law specifies that 
“reasonable accommodations” that do not cause “undue hardship” be 
made for people with disabilities (U.S. EEOC, 2002). There are some 
exceptions for small businesses who employ fewer than 15 people. 
Photo 4.4 A woman in a wheelchair looks at a building that has not 


been made compliant with the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
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The ADA’s coverage of mental disabilities, particularly mental illness, 
was controversial. This is probably because mental illness is highly 
stigmatized in our society. While mental illness was ultimately 
included, continuing stigma puts its sufferers in a difficult position: 
employees (and potential employees) may not want to disclose their 
illness to their workplace, but if they do not disclose, they are not 
covered by the ADA. One study of employers found high levels of 
negative beliefs about people with mental illnesses. It also revealed 
that companies who failed to comply with the ADA were more likely to 
espouse these negative beliefs (Scheid, 2005). 
Another area of controversy that emerged in the debate about the 
ADA involved the inclusion of HIV/AIDS as a disability. While most 
members of Congress favored it, notable conservative members 
resisted because they associated HIV with gay men. The minority 
report from the Committee on Energy and Commerce, for example, 
said HIV’s inclusion made the ADA a “homosexual rights bill” (Colker, 
2004). The ADA explicitly states that homosexuality is not a disability 
(which is consistent with the American Psychological Association's 


Diagnostic and Statistical Manual, see Chapter 8) but it also excludes 


“gender identity disorders not caused by a physical impairment.” The 
latter category—at the time the ADA was passed—was considered to 
be a psychiatric condition (for information on the current view, see 
Chapter 8) (Barry, Farrell, Levi, and Vanguri, 2016). 

The ADA has broad goals. It mandates accessibility to all public 


programs, full access to public transportation, access to any 
businesses that serve the public, and an end to wage and 
employment discrimination. Has it accomplished its goals? It appears 
that the employment rate of people with disabilities actually dropped 
somewhat after the passage of the ADA. It is not entirely clear why 
this is the case. It is possible that employers were wary of having to 
pay for accommodations when they hired people with disabilities 
(DeLeire, 2000). It is also possible that more people became 
classified as disabled, affecting the employment rate (Hotchkiss, 


2004). The ADA has resulted in increased access to businesses and 
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workplaces, although problems remain. For example, businesses do 
not need to make renovations if they are not “readily achievable.” This 
means that expensive renovations (such as adding an elevator in an 
old building) are not mandated (Riley, 2016). Additionally, when the 
ADA was written, the internet was not publicly available so nobody 
thought about what website accessibility would mean. While 
government records and forms must be accessible, this does not 
extend to any other domain (Lauffer, 2002). The Department of 
Justice spent seven years developing regulations for access but just 
prior to their implementation, the Trump administration cancelled 
them, saying that they did not believe they were “necessary and 
appropriate” (Department of Justice, 2017). 

Today, thanks in large part to the DRM, many people have moved 
away from a strictly medical definition of disability. This new social 
definition acknowledges how context and discrimination shape both 
the experience of disability as well as what we perceive it to include. 
Having dyslexia, for example, would not be considered a disability in 
our agricultural past (Ben-Moshe and Magafia, 2014). Other popular 
definitions of disability downplay limitations and emphasize how 
disability is an essential component of human variation. They argue 
that for a society to be its most successful, there must be a diversity 
of abilities and talents from which to draw. What may appear to be a 
disability today could very well be an adaptation that is valuable as 
our society changes (Koffmar, 2015). 

Looking at the population today, it appears that mobility and cognition 
impairments are the most common types of disability. Women report 
higher levels of disability than men, and people in southern states 
report higher levels than do people in other regions of the country 
(Courtney-Long et al., 2015). On average, working-age disabled people 
are more likely to be poor than their non-disabled peers (Brucker, 
Mitra, Chaitoo, and Mauro, 2015). This is in spite of the Supplemental 
Security Income Program (SSI) that is available to elderly poor people 
and disabled people of all ages. This means-tested program, which 
we discussed in Chapter 3, provides a monthly payment to those who 


qualify. On average, the amount of SSI payments only brings the 
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income of recipients to three-quarters of the poverty line (Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities, 2018). People with disabilities who have 
worked in the past, however, can also qualify for payments through 


the Social Security Program. 


NUTSHELL 4.2 Racialization of Special 
Education 


Special Education in U.S. schools is provided to a wide range of 
children. For example, it includes children who have been diagnosed 
with autism, learning disabilities, and emotional, intellectual, and 
behavioral impairments. While we do not normally think about 
services for “gifted and talented” students as special education, it is 
specially designed education for a subgroup of students who have 
been determined to have different educational needs from others 
(Rotatori, Obiakor, and Bakken, 2011). Court decisions and laws 
passed during the 1970s mandated that schools provide an 
appropriate education for all children in the least restrictive 
environment. All children who have special needs are to have an 
Individual Education Plan (IEP) created for them and agreed to by 
their parents or guardians. 

There has been concern for generations that special education for 
disabilities is linked to racial segregation in schools. Today a full 13 
percent of children qualify for special education services (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 2018). Notably, Black children have 
been overrepresented in behavioral and intellectual impairment 
diagnoses. While poverty has something to do with this difference, it 
does not explain all of it (Zhang, Katsiyannis, Ju, and Roberts, 2014). 
At the same time, Whites are overrepresented in gifted and talented 
(GAT) programs. An extensive study found that Blacks with high test 
scores were less likely to be referred to GAT programs than Whites 
with equivalent scores. Black teachers, however, were more likely to 
correctly refer Black students to GAT programs (Grissom and 
Redding, 2016). These trends result in more segregated classrooms 


and are worrisome because students who take higher-level courses 
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are advantaged in college admissions and because special education 
classes are associated with negative employment and education 
outcomes (Barkhorn, 2013). It is also of concern that special 
education for disabilities is linked with worse outcomes while GAT 
programs are linked with better outcomes later in life (such as college 
attendance). 

In 2017, the disabled population had a much higher rate of 
unemployment than the nondisabled (9.2 percent compared to 4.2). 
Remember that unemployment is defined to include only people who 
are actively seeking work but cannot find it. If a person is too disabled 
to work, they are not counted in the rate. Unemployment varied by 
race with Black and Hispanic people with disabilities having higher 
levels of unemployment than Whites and Asians. Many people with 
disabilities (80 percent) are simply out of the workforce—some 
because they are elderly and do not want to work, but others because 
they cannot get a job (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2018d). 


Summary 


This chapter has addressed the topic of social status, a form of 
inequality that is analytically separate from economic inequality, even 
though it is frequently based on an individual's economic resources. 
Status also can be based on occupation, education, lifestyle, physical 
appearance, and disability. The type of occupation one has, the kind 
of education one receives, the lifestyle one pursues, and the way one 
appears in public are each a badge of status. Each affects how others 
perceive us and how they treat us. Each also forms a basis for the 
groups with which we identify. Status groups, particularly those with 
high status, find ways to exclude others and legitimize their own 
position. People with disabilities face particularly pernicious forms of 
discrimination but, through activism, have had some success in 
changing stereotypes and anti-discrimination law. In Chapters 8, 9, 
and 10, we will turn our attention to gender, sexual orientation, and 


race/ethnicity as additional bases of status ranking. But before 
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exploring these groups, however, we turn to the power dimension of 


inequality. 


Critical Thinking 


1. Discuss the new forms or bases of status developing in the United 
States. What are they, and how important are they? Will they replace 
status based on older grounds? Explain your answer. 

2. How can individuals present themselves to others to indicate their 
membership in particular status groups? 

3. On an everyday basis, how do students in junior high school and 
high school behave to maintain or enhance their social status among 
their peers? That is, how do they “do” status? 

4. Does the formation of tightly knit status groups encourage 
fragmentation in the United States, or does it simply enrich and 


strengthen our diversity? 


Web Connections 


The U.S. Census collects information about disability in the U.S. You 
can check out their data at 
www.census.gov/topics/health/disability/data.html. If you are 
interested in the National Association to Advance Fat Acceptance, go 
to their website at www.naafaonline.com/dev2/about/index.html. 
They have information and resources there. The Appalachian Regional 
Commission's website will give you a better idea of trends in its 


population, employment, education, and poverty. Visit www.arc.gov. 


Film Suggestions 


Born Rich (2003). \nterviews with children born into wealthy families 
about what it is like to be born rich. 

CinemAbility (2013). Examines media representations of disabled 
people and analyzes the effects such representations have on their 


inclusion. 
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Killing Us Softly 4 (2010). Explores media advertising of women. 
Murderball (2005). This documentary follows the U.S. men’s 
quadriplegic rugby team as they compete internationally. While the 
movie focuses on sport, considerable attention is also given to other 
aspects of the men’s lives. 

The Last Mountain (2011). A documentary about Appalachia and a 
social movement to stop a coal company’s efforts to destroy the last 
remaining mountain in a community. The film also explores the health 


effects of coal mining. 


CHAPTER 5 


Power 


The exercise of power and the experience of powerlessness are 
implicit in all the forms of inequality. The relationships between the 
wealthy and nonwealthy, men and women, gay and straight people, 
and Blacks and Whites are frequently mediated by the relative 
economic, social, and cultural power of these groups and by the 
intersections of power between groups. Power also has a narrow 
political meaning as well, relating to the varied involvement and 
impact of individuals and groups in the national government. Power 
differentials shape our work worlds as well. In this chapter, we 
examine the political and daily arenas of power, beginning with a 
discussion of the images of political power structure in the United 
States then moving to a review of evidence that bears on those 


images. 


PORTRAITS OF NATIONAL POWER 
STRUCTURE 


The founding architects of the U.S. national government did not agree 
on how large or how strong it should be, nor did they consistently 
agree on whether everyone should have an equal influence on 


government. Washington and Adams, for example, believed in the 
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need for a strong, centralized government, while Jefferson and 
Madison worried that such a government would move the country 
toward a European-style monarchy rather than a democracy. 
Arguments over how widespread such power is continue to this day. 
Basically, the debate boils down to one over the extent of inequality in 
political power. Most of these views can be listed under one of the 
following types: (1) pluralist, (2) power elite, or (3) ruling class. The 
principal issue on which these approaches differ is the degree to 


which they see power as being concentrated in the United States. 


The Pluralist View 


In 1961, Robert Dahl famously asked, “in a political system where 
nearly every adult may vote but where knowledge, wealth, social 
position, access to officials, and other resources are unequally 
distributed, who actually governs?” (Dahl, 1961, p. 1). His answer was 
that, since the founding of the country, the United States has moved 
from governance by an oligarchy, where a few elites are in control, to a 
system of pluralism. This widely debated position argues that there 
are a number of competing groups and organizations that hold much 
of the power in the country, but no one of these groups holds power 
all of the time. There is no central or inner circle that dominates or 
coordinates the connections between these groups, because each is 
relatively autonomous and self-interested. Each group pursues issues 
that are of narrow interest to its organization; in those areas it can 
have influence, but in others it has little or no power. Generally, social 
inequality is “noncumulative, i.e., most people have some power 
resources, and no single asset (Such as money) confers excessive 
power” (Manley, 1983, p. 369). Although there is some contact 
between organized groups, it tends to be inconsistent and deals with 
specific issues rather than broad orientations (Higley and Moore, 
1981). For example, conservative and liberal religious organizations 
may join together and have some power in their support of proposed 
policies revolving around rights of the unborn, but on other issues, 


they may differ or have no influence or interest. The shifting of power 
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from group to group as issues fluctuate keeps power in a rough 
balance throughout the society. Individuals can exercise power in part 
by becoming members of these groups. 

In sum, although the pluralist approach has spawned a number of 
specific theories, most share these four core ideas: 

1. Power is shared rather than concentrated among a variety of 
groups and individuals. 

2. These groups are relatively autonomous of each other and become 
politically active primarily when political policies are at issue that 
directly affect their narrow interests. 

3. The average citizen can be politically influential through 
membership in these groups and through voices of responsible 
journalists and intellectuals. 

4. The consequence of items 1 through 3 is that there really is no 
single, permanent structure of power. Power is mercurial, and its 
distribution is somewhat balanced by the existence of varied 
competing groups. 

In these theories, one is given the impression of a society that is 
fundamentally based on a broad system of values about which there 
is a widespread consensus, even though the society is composed of a 
variety of groups with specific interests that may be different. In this 
society, each individual is rational and free, and their interests are 
taken into account in one way or another by those organizations such 
as government or corporations that might be seen as having greater 
power. Power and powerlessness do not appear to be problems. The 
sharing of power actually helps the society to function. 

Since its introduction in the post-World War II era, pluralism has been 
roundly criticized (Connolly, 1969; Mills, 1956; Prewitt and Stone, 
1973). The central criticisms of pluralism frequently reflect skepticism 
about the reality of democracy in society today and are based on an 
analysis of current events on the political scene. Critics argue that 
pluralism originally stemmed from a post-war environment in which 
economic polarization was at a historic low, thus producing a more 
optimistic view of democratic engagement. They argue, first, that the 


issues of concern to many people are frequently not dealt with by the 
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government. In large part, this occurs either because these individuals 
are not in positions to make their interests known or because their 
interests are of less concern than those of people who hold positions 
of economic and social power and whose values are represented and 
reflected in the government (Connolly, 1969; Prewitt and Stone, 1973). 
Second, voluntary associations such as civic groups are no longer 
effective representatives of the average citizen, as they have 
themselves become oligarchic in nature. In addition, individuals in 
positions of organizational power do not represent the average 
member. Most members of voluntary associations do not have 
access to power (Kariel, in Connolly, 1969, p. 16). 

Because of these critiques, some theorists propose a variant on 
pluralism called “neopluralism” (McFarland, 2007). This approach 
argues that “the outcomes of various political processes stem from 
the interaction of a range of specific, powerful individual and 
collective (group) actors below, outside, surrounding, cutting across 
and populating states and societies” (Cerny, 2017, p. 34). Thus, 
neopluralists acknowledge that, while there are multiple groups vying 
for power in the political arena, some of these groups do have more 
power than others. Neopluralist models have been particularly useful 
in explaining global political processes whereby international non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), multinational corporations, and 
state and local governments interact across borders, creating a 
fragmented, cross-cutting political process. For example, in the 
context of environmental activism in China, Matsuzawa (2019) argues 
that rather than seeing political actions in China as being determined 
by hegemonic or imperialistic processes (either in terms of the state 
or international organizations), global environmental projects arise 
and are modified through interactions between NGOs, activists, 
researchers, and local government officials. These are the sorts of 


processes the neopluralists might address. 


The Power-Elite View 
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One of the central critiques of pluralism stemmed from C. Wright Mills 
and his concept of the power elite (Mills, 1956). Though an old theory, 
Mills’s portrayal of the power elite has drawn an inordinate amount of 
attention in the years since it was written, and it represents a prime 
example of a theory in opposition to the pluralist position. Mills’s 
essential argument is that power is centralized in a power elite which 
was brought into being by certain historical changes. As society has 
grown, institutions have become more complex, and national 
functions have become centralized in specific institutions—namely, 
economic, military, and political institutions. Mills contended that the 
tasks in top positions in each of these institutions have become so 
similar that it is now possible for the people who occupy them to 
interchange positions. Consequently, in addition to centralization in 
institutions, there has been an increasing coalescence, so much so 
that three separate political, military, and corporate elites are now one 
power elite made up of individuals in the highest positions in an 
interconnected set of institutions, which he called the “military 


nut 


industrial complex.” “By the power elite, we refer to those political, 
economic, and military circles which as an intricate set of overlapping 
cliques share decisions having at least national consequences” (p. 
18). The nucleus of the power elite consists of those who hold high 
positions in more than one of the three major institutions, as well as 
those, such as prestigious lawyers and financiers, who serve to knit 
the three institutions together. 

The persons within this structure have their power because of their 
positions. They do tend to come from the same kinds of economic, 
social, and educational backgrounds and do informally intermingle. 
Ultimately, however, it is their position that makes them powerful in 
national decision-making. 

Some may feel that Congress is part of the power elite, but Mills did 
not agree. Rather, he referred to Congress as a “semi-organized 
stalemate” made up of people who, since they have their eyes on 
reelection, are concerned largely with the fluctuating local issues of 
their constituencies back home. In other words, such groups as the 


farm bloc, labor unions, white-collar workers, and Congress really 
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have little to do with decisions of national consequence. These 
groups, specifically Congress, make up a middle level of power in the 
United States. If the competition of groups envisioned by pluralism 
operates at all, it is at this level, as congressional members exchange 
favors, make compromises, and balance each other out. Mills (1956) 
further believed that the wealthy and political officers who are 
entrenched in local interests will not become nationally important. As 
he stated, “to remain merely local is to fail” (p. 39). Local society has, 
by and large, been swallowed up by the national system of power and 
prestige. This is partly due to increasing urbanization, increasing 
satellite status of smaller towns, improved transportation networks, 
and the Internet. Again, it has been changes in the structure of the 
society that have resulted in the appearance of a particular kind of 
power structure. 

At the bottom of this pyramidal power structure are the large majority 
of people who are quickly developing into a mass society. Masses are 
characterized by the fact that they are always on the receiving end of 
opinions, cannot or do not effectively respond to opinions expressed 
in the mass media, and really have no outlet for effective action in 
society. Mass media, largely controlled by those on the top of the 
power structure, have only served to weaken communications 
between the top and the bottom of the structure. The media tell 
people what their experiences are or should be and stereotype them. 
Education only serves to help people “adjust” to a society that is 
extremely hierarchical in terms of power. Voluntary associations, 
although they may be viewed theoretically as a link between the 
individual and the people at the top, do not perform this function 
because as they have grown, the individuals in them feel less 
powerful. Power is distant and inaccessible to average members. 

It should be pointed out that Mills was not saying that there is a 
conspiracy on the part of a small group of individuals to control 
political power in the United States. Rather, it has been a sequence of 
historical and structural events and changes, such as the growth in 
major institutions, that has led to the development of such a power 


structure. For example, the military is not powerful because it is 
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conspiring against civilian populations, but rather because the United 
States as a nation is now within an international military 
neighborhood, surrounded by allies and enemies. This means that 
what in the past may have been simply and purely political issues 
have now become largely military issues. Foreign aid is no longer just 
an economic or political issue but a military issue as well. 

Mills'’s power-elite theory has been criticized on several grounds, 
including the arguments that his terminology is vague and his 
selection of issues to test his theory is biased. Also, he has been 
faulted for choosing data that support his theory and ignoring 
contrary evidence. Third, some critics have attacked his conception of 
power as being too narrow in that it omits the role that moral and 
other kinds of authority may play in offsetting the power of an elite. 
His argument that power is based on position rather than actual 
decision-making has also been contested, as has his contention that 
power only flows from the top down. After Mills’s death, the power of 
civil rights and the women’s movement to influence policy confirmed 
the ability of those on the bottom to organize and have an impact. 
Finally, some have argued that Mills attributed too much independent 
power to the military and too little to Congress (Domhoff, 2006; 
Weston, 2010). 

Despite these criticisms, Mills’s analysis improved the quality of the 
debate about power differences and initiated a stream of research on 
national power structure. Moreover, recent headlines have 
substantiated his contention about the great power that military, 
corporate, and political institutions have over average citizens 
(Bacevich, 2017). 


The Ruling-Class View 


As we have seen, Mills’s description of the power structure is one in 
which a group of individuals in high positions in core institutions 
dominate, while those at the bottom comprise an unorganized, 
ineffectual mass. The bottom has little power and offers little active 


resistance. Rather, these individuals are manipulated and educated in 
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a manner that makes them almost willing subordinates in the society. 
The ruling-class view similarly proposes that a small group has 
inordinate political power in the society and that there are important 
interconnections between economic and political institutions. 
However, aside from these similarities, the ruling-class model differs 
from the power-elite model in three ways: 

1. Rather than stressing several types of institutions as being involved 
in the elite, the ruling-class view emphasizes the dominance of the 
economic institution and position within it. 

2. The ruling-class model often views the bottom of the power 
structure as being more active and effectual as a working class. It can 
organize and bring about change in the society. In the case of the 
power-elite model, the mass is largely passive in response to its 
position, whereas in the ruling-class model the working class can be 
class-conscious and organized. Thus, the relationship between those 
on the top and those at the bottom is characterized more fully by 
conflict (Bottomore, 2006). 

3. The relationship between the upper class or bourgeoisie and 
political power is portrayed as being much tighter than is the case in 
Mills’s power-elite theory in which the upper class and celebrities are 
more tangential to the political process. In Mills’s view, it is strictly 
institutional position, not personal wealth, that leads to political 
power. 

G. William Domhoff’s argument that rich corporate owners constitute 
a “dominant class” that largely controls the political process is 
perhaps the best representation of a ruling-class theory of U.S. 
politics. Briefly, Domhoff (1998, 2009) contends that a cohesive 
power elite dominates federal governmental affairs, and it is 
composed of those members of the upper class whose wealth is 
heavily concentrated in corporate holdings and who actively become 
involved in corporate affairs and political policy-making. 
Consequently, their power is based in both class position and 
corporate attachment. In addition, these individuals have similar 
backgrounds, often know each other, and have general political and 


economic interests in common. Because of the cohesiveness 
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founded on these similarities, the upper class “is a capitalist class as 
well as a social class” (Domhoff, 1998, p. 116, emphasis added). 
Although there may be internal disagreements over specific policies, 
there is broad agreement over the general direction that policy should 
take. The corporate-based elite dominates the political arena through 
its heavy influence on public opinion, participation in lobbying through 
its powerful interest groups, and involvement in policy formation 
through foundations, boardroom discussions, and various research 
groups. 
In contrast to Mills’s view of the power elite, Domhoff does not 
suggest there is a mass society without voice and in which no group 
but the elite can have any real power. Rather, he notes that unions and 
different liberal groups frequently conflict with the corporate rich but 
that, generally, it is the latter group that sets the parameters within 
which conflict occurs. Domhoff is quick to point out that, given the 
size, internal disagreements, and bases of the dominant class, his is 
not a conspiracy theory. Rather his argument focuses on providing 
evidence that there is “an upper class that is tightly interconnected 
with the corporate community ... [and] that the social cohesion that 
develops among members of the upper class is another basis for the 
creation of policy agreements” (1998, p. 71). In sum, while Domhoff 
does recognize that there are other bases of power, they pale in 
comparison to the inordinate power exercised by those with massive 
economic resources. Clearly, the pouring of huge amounts of private 
money into the electoral process would seem to support his 
emphasis on economic power. In fact, a recent study of the empirical 
basis for theories of political inequality, including pluralism and elite 
theory, found that there is evidence that economic elites have “far 
more independent impact upon policy change than the preferences of 
average citizens do” and that the average citizens’ influence on policy- 


making is “near zero” (Gilens and Page, 2014, p. 576). 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL POWER 
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Each of the positions just discussed makes a different argument 
about political inequality on the national level in the United States. But 
what does the evidence suggest? One way to answer Dahl's question 
of who actually governs, or who has the power, is to look at the 
distribution of power in the political process. The degree of political 
power and political participation can be measured in a variety of 
ways, and each of these measures provides clues concerning the 
actual distribution of power. 

Although some people feel they have little influence, perhaps they are 
wrong. One means by which to assess the potential political impact of 
a group is through its history of participation in the political process. 
A group obviously has to make its desires known if it is to have the 
possibility of gaining political power under the present system. 

Party politicians are inclined to respond positively not to group needs 
but to group demands, and in political life as in economic life, needs 
do not become marketable demands until they are backed by “buying 
power” or “exchange power” because only then is it in the “producer's” 
interest to respond. 

(Parenti, 1970, p. 528; emphasis in original) 

Individuals and groups can make their demands known by 
participating in the political process through (1) voting; (2) holding 
political office; and/or (3) putting pressure in the form of lobbying and 


monetary support. 


Voting 


Voting is a frequently used measure of political participation. Voting 
turnouts for national elections in this country are well below the 80 
percent turnouts found in other industrial democratic nations. Only a 
little over 61 percent of voting-age citizens voted in the 2016 
presidential election. This lower voting rate is somewhat surprising, 
given that evidence suggests Americans tend to be more politically 
aware than adults in other similar countries. A sense that the benefits 


of voting are not readily apparent, recent voter registration laws, and 
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party polarization have recently weakened participation in the U.S. 
political process (Highton, 2017). 

As Table 5.1 indicates, minorities and members of lower 
socioeconomic groups are generally less likely to vote than Whites or 
those with higher educations or incomes, though when factors such 
as education and income are statistically controlled, Blacks have a 
higher political participation rate than Whites, Hispanics, or Asians 
(Logan, Darrah, and Oh, 2012). The overrepresentation of lower 
socioeconomic individuals among nonvoters is exacerbated by the 
fact that organized efforts to get individuals to the polls focus on 
those who are most likely to vote anyway, that is, the affluent and 
more highly educated segments (Campbell, 2007). Moreover, to the 
extent that individuals with higher incomes and educations vote for 
candidates and legislation that favor their positions, lower-ranking 
groups may suffer from the resulting political policies. Finally, poor 
and minority people are more likely to have felony records that, in 
some states, preclude them from voting. In 2016, 6.1 million 
Americans were prevented from voting through these laws. This 
represents 1 in every 13 Blacks of voting age (Sentencing Project, 
2018). 

The power of class differences to influence voting and legislation, 
however, may apply primarily to White voters. Research based on exit 
polls of over 12,000 Black Los Angeles voters during the 1978-2000 
elections suggests that race may drive votes more than class. Black 
middle-class votes appeared to align with lower-class Black 
sympathies (Hajnal, 2007), and levels of racial empowerment and 
group consciousness affect voting rates (Logan, Darrah, and Oh, 
2012). In other words, among these voters, race overrides the 
significance of class divisions when it comes to choosing candidates 
or voting for legislation. While Black voters are more likely to vote for 
Black candidates, however, the political party does matter. A study of 
2010 elections showed that the presence of Black Democratic 
candidates increased Black voter turnout; the same was not true for 
Black Republican candidates (Fairdosi and Rogowski, 2015). There is 


some concern, additionally, that younger Blacks view the political 
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process differently from those who are older and may be less likely to 
vote or support the traditional agenda of the older generation (Bositis, 
2007). 

The data for Hispanics in Table 5.1 have to be interpreted carefully 
since they only include citizens and not all Hispanic adults. In 2016, 
32 percent of Hispanics in the population were not citizens. The 
political impact of this ethnic group will no doubt increase as more 
become citizens. In fact, Hispanics have been increasingly courted by 
national candidates, in large part because they are expected to 
compose one-fourth of the U.S. population by 2050 and they are the 
fastest-growing demographic group. Immigrant Hispanic citizens, or 
those not born in the United States, are more likely to vote than any 
other group (Logan, Darrah, and Oh, 2012). In addition, the Hispanic 
population is concentrated in just eight states, states that contain 80 
percent of the electoral votes needed to win the presidency (Phillips, 
2018). Finally, religious and moral issues of the kind that have 
become prominent (e.g., abortion, gay marriage) complicate voting 
patterns for Hispanics, since they tend to vote Democratic, but many 
come from strong religious traditions emphasizing traditional family 
structures. In combination, these factors make Hispanics an 
increasingly important but complex political constituency. 

As voting data suggest, some groups are, at best, only minimally 
involved in the political process. Those who are totally inactive are 
disproportionately from low-income and low-education backgrounds, 
whereas “complete activists” have an overrepresentation of high- 
status individuals in their ranks (Brady, Schlozman, and Verba, 2015). 
The complete activists are individuals who participate in a variety of 
ways (voting, attending meetings, making campaign contributions, 
contacting officials, and so forth). They are more often wealthier and 
better-educated citizens (Bartels, 2008, p. 252). Business and 
professional groups continue to be politically involved, but tend to 
promote the interests of the affluent and educated (Skocpol, 2007). 
There is also evidence to suggest that this inequality in political 
participation is perpetuated over generations through educational 


differences. Parents who are highly educated tend to be politically 
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involved, provide a variety of politically relevant experiences to their 
children, and perhaps most significantly, maximize the chances of 
their children becoming highly educated themselves: 

In turn, well-educated offspring are likely to ... have challenging and 
financially rewarding jobs, to develop civic skills and to receive 
requests for participation in non-political institutions, to be politically 
informed and interested, and so on. ... Most of the proximate causes 
of political participation have their roots, at least in part, in social 
class background. 

(Verba, Burns, and Schlozman, 2003, p. 58) 

These differences in preparation and participation mean that 
“ordinary Americans speak in a whisper while the most advantaged 
roar” (quoted in Dionne, 2004, p. B2). 

TABLE 5.1 Voting Rates among Citizens 18 and Older in the 2016 


Presidential Election, by Selected Characteristics 


% Voting* 
Year 2012 | 2016 
Sex 
Men 60 59 
Women 64 63 
Race and Hispanic Origin 
White, Non-Hispanic 64 65 
Black 66 59 
Asian 47 49 
Hispanic (Any Race) 48 48 
Age 
18-24 41 43 
25-34 54 oo 
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35-44 

45-54 

55-64. 

65 and Over 

Educational Attainment 

Less than High School Graduate 
High School Graduate or GED 
Some College or Associate Degree 
Bachelor’s Degree 

Advanced Degree 

Annual Family Income 

*kLess than $20,000 
$20,000-$29,999 
$30,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$49,999 
$50,000-$74,999 

***$75,000 and Over 
Employment Status 
Unemployed in Labor Force 


Employed in Labor Force 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Voting and Registration in the Election of 


November 2016—Detailed Tables. 
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Notes: 

* All percentages rounded to nearest whole. 

** Average of three income categories (under $10,000; $10,000- 
$14,999; $15,000-$19,999). 

*** Average of three income categories ($75,000-$99,999; $100,000- 
$149,999; $150,000 and over). 

Historically, the less advantaged have also been less organized and 
less powerful when attempting to influence the political system. 
Some organizations and movements advocating their interests have 
sprung up in recent years—certainly the populism across the globe 
that we have seen arise is a response to increasing inequality (Pastor 
and Veronesi, 2018)—but other influential political groups, such as 
unions, have declined in membership. Union members have higher 
rates of voting than nonmembers in similar occupations (Kerrissey, 
2015), but the percentage of private-sector workers that is unionized 
is much smaller than that found among public-sector workers. When 
these conditions are combined with the fact that private-sector union 
members tend to have less education and lower wages than those in 
the public sector, the result is that the political power of the working 
class as expressed through voting is weakened, making political 
inequality between the classes greater (Rosenfeld, 2010). 

In addition to lower voting rates and less participation in political 
activities, weakness in the political power of the working and lower 
classes is further indicated by the lack of government responsiveness 
to the arguments of these classes. An analysis of actions by 
congressional legislative staff members shows that staff members 
misrepresent the perspectives of their constituents, particularly those 
staff members who rely more heavily on business interests (Hertel- 
Fernandez, Mildenberger, and Stokes, 2018). People who choose not 
to vote because they believe that the government is not responsive to 
their needs may not be wrong, particularly if they are not wealthy. 
Photo 5.1 Although working-class families have been among the 
most openly patriotic and have generally contributed their members 
disproportionately to serving their country militarily, they are less likely 


to vote or occupy political positions than are those in higher classes. 
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Source: Photo by Brendan R. Hurst. 

While class position affects political participation, some have argued 
that, as a basis for political advocacy, class has been supplanted by 
“cultural” factors. Prominent issues such as gay marriage, abortion, 
medical malpractice, stem cell research, marijuana usage, and 
immigration incite groups that are not organized around c/ass but 
around religious and other cu/tura/ dimensions. Status-based politics 
has moved into the foreground while class-based politics has 
receded. Michael Hechter (2004) observes, “[t]hat status politics may 
be gaining in recent times is suggested by the increasing political 
salience of ethnicity, religion, nationalism, gender, and sexual 
orientation” (p. 404). But while status-based issues may be increasing 
in prominence, especially within the upper class, economic issues still 
predominate in the minds of voters. Government spending and 
income-maintenance programs are more salient among voters than 
are topics such as abortion and gay marriage (Bartels, 2008). The 

2016 presidential election highlighted the continuing importance of 
economic issues, such as income inequality, jobs, and taxes. 
Importantly, political participation cannot solely be explained by 
interest in politics or willingness to vote. Inequalities in power also 
predict differentials in the access to voting, via processes such as 
gerrymandering and voter suppression. Despite the passage of the 
Voter's Rights Act of 1965, which prohibited barriers targeting African 
Americans, voter dilution and suppression continue. 

Named after Elbridge Gerry, the fifth vice-president of the United 
States and the governor of Massachusetts, gerrymandering refers to 
the redrawing of voting districts to benefit one party over another. For 
example, a party might choose to draw districts in such a way that all 
voters of one category, such as one race, might be clustered in one 
district, thus diluting the power of their vote. Gerrymandering has 
existed since Gerry’s efforts in 1812, but technological advances such 
as mapping and greater access to big data have accelerated its use 
and increased its impact, most evidently following the 2010 census. 
Indeed, “redistricting is the great game of modern politics, and the 


arms race for the next decade’s maps promises to be the most 
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extensive—and most expensive—of all time” (Newkirk, 2017). 
Redistricting efforts were a keystone priority of the Republican Party 
during the past two decades, as was evident in the statement from 
the party’s REDMAP website that the “party controlling that effort 
controls the drawing of the maps—shaping the political landscape for 
the next 10 years” (cited in Newkirk, 2017). 

How much does gerrymandering affect the outcome of elections? 
Certainly the process is unpopular, with voters in the most recent 
election passing anti-gerrymandering legislation in Colorado, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Utah (and earlier in Ohio). However, the 
evidence assessing the effects of gerrymandering is mixed, partly due 
to the presence of other confounding variables and due to 
disagreements about how to measure such effects. For example, 
based on an analysis of the 2012 elections, Goedert (2014) argues 
that while gerrymandering did net Republicans a few seats in 
Congress, most of the increased polarization of the electoral districts 
stems from increased urbanization rather than gerrymandering. That 
is, increasingly, the dense urban areas are more diverse and more 
Democratic, with rural areas remaining (for the most part), Republican 
and White. This explains in great part the disparity between the 
popular vote and the electoral vote—though the density of Democratic 
voters has increased, this population density is isolated in urban 
districts. Similarly, despite journalistic accounts that gerrymandering 
increases polarization, research suggests that demographic factors 
such as urbanization may be more to blame (Carson, Crespin, 
Finocchiaro, and Rohde, 2007). 

Nonetheless, there is some evidence that gerrymandering has at least 
modest effects on elections (Chen and Cottrell, 2016), and combined 
with the demographic trends noted above, these effects might be 
increasing. A very recent report by Princeton's Gerrymandering Project 
(Adler and Thompson, 2018) argues that in some states, such as 
Ohio, gerrymandering had a substantial effect in the midterm 
elections. Though Democrats won 48 percent of the popular vote, 
representing an increase of over 5 percent, they did not add any 


congressional seats. And an AP study of the election in Pennsylvania 
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suggests that the court-ordered redrawing of the highly 
gerrymandered maps cut the Republican statistical edge in half (Lieb, 
2018). The area in dark grey in Figure 5.1 represents Pennsylvania's 
former 7th district, not so fondly nicknamed “Goofy Kicking Donald 
Duck.” This district became the icon of the need to redraw 
Congressional districts. 

FIGURE 5.1 Pennsylvania's Former 7th District 

As with gerrymandering, political efforts to dilute and suppress the 
power of voters is evident with recent voter identification laws. Strict 
voter identification laws are relatively new—in 2006, no states 
required voters to produce photo identification, today 34 do (National 
Conference of State Legislatures, 2018). How is this tied to 
inequality? Studies demonstrate that voter identification laws have 
discriminatory effects due primarily to the fact that minorities and 
those who are less-educated and lower-income are less likely to have 
access to photo identification (Barreto, Nufio, and Sanchez, 2009). 
Despite the recency of these laws and limited data (Highton, 2017), 
some current studies suggest that these laws do negatively impact 


the turnout of minority voters (Hajnal, Lajevardi, and Nielson, 2017). 


Holding Political Office 


Holding political office is another and more substantial means by 
which to wield political power. Despite recent progress, White 
heterosexual males still dominate political positions at the federal 
level. In the 116th House of Representatives, 55 of the 441 members, 
or about 12 percent, are Black, compared to 44 Hispanic, 15 Asian 
American, and 4 Native American members. The 116th Senate in 
2019 has two Black members, compared with four Hispanics and two 
Asian Americans. At the same time, there are only eight openly LGBT 
members in Congress. Despite the increase in the number of 
minorities in the 2018 midterm elections, still 90 percent of the 
Republicans are White men (Lee, 2018). 

Women in general are underrepresented in elected political positions. 
A record 131 (almost 30 percent) of the 441 members of the 2019 
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House of Representatives are women; 24 (24 percent) of the 
members of the Senate are women (Hebert, 2018). Although the first 
woman was elected to the House of Representatives in 1916, the 
influx of women into Congress is a relatively recent phenomenon, with 
regular increases in the number of women beginning in the 1970s. 
The midterm elections of 2018 resulted in the first ever Native 
American woman to be elected to Congress, and a record number of 
women of color. 

Despite the increased movement of women into elected federal 
positions, gender stereotypes still create obstacles. Men have more 
often held leadership positions and have, consequently, been thought 
to have stronger leadership qualities. Whereas men are viewed as 
being more forceful, sure of themselves, and knowledgeable, women 
are generally seen as being more compassionate, relational, and open 
to compromise. Stereotypes are also one of the reasons women are 
less likely than men to consider running for office (Carli and Eagly, 
2007; Dolan, 2005; Palmer and Simon, 2010). Counteracting these 
pressures has been the international women’s movement, which has 
fostered an increase in participation by women in the political process 
(Paxton, Hughes, and Green, 2006). Internationally, however, women 
still lag behind men in holding legislative positions. Worldwide in 
2017, only 11 women served as heads of state and 12 served as 
heads of government, and only 18.3 percent of cabinet members were 
women. Moreover, in only a small number of countries do women 
compose more than 30 percent of members of parliament (UN 
Women, 2017). 

In addition to gender and race, socio-economic status has also been 
tied to holding political office. Historically, most members of 
Congress not only have been White men, but also members of the 
middle or upper class, and a majority have been lawyers, bankers, or 
other businessmen. The Congress of 2017 was similarly composed; 
79 of the 100 Senators were either lawyers and/or businesspeople, 
while only four were blue-collar workers. In the House of 
Representatives, 347 of the 441 members (78.68 percent) were in 


business or law; 29 (6.6 percent) were in blue-collar labor (Manning, 
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2018). The overrepresentation of individuals from higher-status 
backgrounds is clearly continuing in Congress. 
The executive branch has also historically contained disproportionate 
numbers of higher-status individuals. Mintz (1975) and Freitag (1975) 
researched the class backgrounds of a// cabinet officers during the 
period from 1897 to 1973 and found that there were strong ties to the 
upper class, overwhelmingly representing wealthy and corporate 
backgrounds, regardless of party. More recently, a strong tie to 
business with the executive branch continues. Those individuals most 
responsible for crafting U.S. global and economic policy strategies in 
the Reagan, Bushes, and Obama administrations came to their 
positions predominantly from the sectors of finance and law, and 
once out of office, returned to the corporate world (van Apeldoorn and 
De Graaff, 2014). “These affiliations in many cases display a revolving 
door pattern indicating that the actors concerned are not just closely 
tied to but actually are themselves members of the corporate elite” 
(van Apeldoorn and De Graaff, 2014, p. 18). The cabinet of the Trump 
administration certainly follows the same pattern, with most coming 
from high positions in corporations. 
Photo 5.2 Women and minorities are underrepresented on Capitol Hill 
in Washington, D.C. In 2019, only 30 percent of the House of 
Representatives and 24 percent of Senate members were women. 
Racial and ethnic minorities composed 27 percent of Congress. 
Source: © Brandon Bourdages/Shutterstock. 
For over two decades, Dye (2002) has documented the 
characteristics, backgrounds, and interconnections of the institutional 
elite in the United States. He included in his definition of elites all 
those who occupy positions of high authority in the governmental, 
media, educational, civic/cultural, military, financial, industrial, and 
legal institutions in the United States. Considering only the 
governmental elite—that is, those who occupy the top positions in the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches—almost 75 percent have 
law or other advanced degrees. More than 40 percent are graduates 


of highly prestigious private universities or colleges. Women and 
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African Americans, as might be expected, are grossly 
underrepresented. 

What is the meaning of these studies in terms of the perspectives on 
power presented earlier? If the essence of pluralism is the presence 
of a rough balance of power between constituencies with different 
interests, then these data clearly do not support the pluralist position. 
Some groups—most notably women, racial minorities, and working- or 
lower-class individuals—are seldom found in national-level offices of 
political power. To the extent that these offices are a principal means 
by which to gain and exercise political power, and that incumbents 
reflect and work for their own interests, then some groups have much 
less power than others. Further, the continuing presence of high-level 
employees of corporations and of the military suggests that Mills’s 
concept of the military-industrial complex still holds some relevance 
(Bacevich, 2017). 


INTERLINKAGE OF ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL POWER 


Analysis of data from numerous advanced democratic nations, 
including the United States, demonstrates the significant relationship 
between economic inequality and political participation. Greater 
income inequality reduces interest in political issues, dampens 
political debate, and lowers voter participation among all citizens 
except the wealthy (Solt, 2008). When compared with past active 
protests and mass movements against the political power of wealth, 
“the democratic urge to rein in the dangerous ambitions of privileged 
elites has grown frail” (Gerstle and Fraser, 2005, p. 291). A number of 
factors limit the extent to which governmental policy can be focused 
on inequality. These include the great polarization of voters, the lack 
of voter participation, the influence of high-income campaign 
contributors, and the inability of political institutions, most notably 
Congress, to address these issues (Bonica, McCarty, Poole, and 
Rosenthal, 2013). 
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Those who have higher incomes can maintain their interest and 
involvement in politics because they have an inordinate effect on the 
political process, shaping policies that fit their own interests rather 
than those of the majority: “Rarely have elites pioneered on the 
frontiers of democratic reform” (Gerstle and Fraser, 2005, p. 287). This 
may be a partial explanation for the consistent relationship that has 
existed between socioeconomic status and voting. In the absence of 
effective power, the nonwealthy and uneducated may feel that the 
political process is out of their hands. These findings give credence to 
arguments going back to Aristotle, de Tocqueville, and others who 
contend there is a close tie between economic equality and political 
democracy. The studies discussed earlier in this chapter show that 
office incumbents are most likely to come from high social classes. 
This class connection raises additional questions about the 
relationship between economic and political power. First, are political 
action committees (PACs) and lobbying groups so influential in the 
political process as to suggest dominance by one social class? Does 
money buy elections and votes? Second, and perhaps most 
important, are the upper class in general and its ruling “power elite” as 


united as Domhoff suggests? 


MINI-CASE 5.1 


States’ Rights versus the Federal Government 


One of the reasons for the Civil War was disagreement about the 
power of individual states versus the power of the central federal 
government. This issue has not disappeared. States often differ in 
their laws over fundamental issues, such as gun control, Medicaid, 
and what constitutes a crime. As in the case of the criminalization of 
marijuana, sometimes these laws clash with federal law. For example, 
several states have legalized the sale of recreational marijuana, but it 
remains illegal at the federal level. Thus, banks may not lend money or 
open an account for those selling marijuana, even in states where it is 


legal. As a result, from the point of view of the state, individuals may 
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have certain rights, but not according to federal law. When, if ever, 


should state law take precedence over federal law? 


Candidate Selection and Campaign Funding 


Running for a federal political office is extremely expensive. The 2012 
presidential and congressional campaigns, during which $7 billion 
was spent, outdid the 2008 elections by $1.7 billion (Federal Election 
Commission, 2015). The 2014 congressional elections cost an 
estimated $4 billion. The 2016 presidential and congressional 
elections cost approximately $6.4 billion, and the cost of the 2018 
congressional election was projected to be $5,190,063,790. The cost 
of the 2018 Senate race alone was $124,909,125 (Open Secrets, 
2018). 

Short of actual occupancy in a political office, another substantial 
manner in which an individual or organization can attempt to have 
political impact is through direct influence of officeholders. In the 
recent past, direct lobbying has been carried out by various groups 
with financial power. Since the 1960s, there has been a significant 
increase in the number and activity of interest groups, an increased 
centralization of their headquarters in Washington, D.C., a rise in the 
number of public-interest and single-issue interest groups, and more 
“formal penetration” on their part in governmental activities (Cigler 
and Loomis, 2015). The number of PACs has spiraled upward in 
recent years, reaching 7,548 in 2015 (Federal Election Commission, 
2015). Basically, PACs are interest groups that receive money from 
individuals sympathetic to their causes, so they can affect a federal 
election. 

PACs represent many different interest groups. Corporations, labor, 
assorted trade associations, and nonconnected specific-issues 
groups are among the organizations with PACs, and each follows 
different strategies. In 2013-2014, the top ten PACs spent between 
$2.4 and $3.8 million each (Center for Responsive Politics, 2015). In 
2017-2018, the top twenty PAC contributions ranged from $1.6 
million to $2.5 million each (OpenSecrets, 2018). 
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So-called “super PACs” developed in 2010 as a result of a Supreme 
Court decision on campaign financing. These groups can raise 
unlimited amounts of money from organizations and individuals and 
then spend unlimited amounts in support of specific issues or 
candidates. The successful super PAC, ActBlue, raised over $1.2 
billion for the 2018 elections. But unlike PACs in general, super PACs 
cannot give funds directly to a candidate (Center for Responsive 
Politics, 2015). 

Contributions by PACs are part of the “soft money” candidates receive 
during their campaigns. Such funds also include money from 
individuals, unions, and corporations. Loopholes in federal legislation 
have fostered growth in the amount of soft money in political 
campaigns. More money has flooded into political campaigns 
because of recent Court rulings. The Supreme Court's 2010 decision 
in Citizens United v. Federal Election Commission opened the door to 
unlimited spending by corporations and unions, arguing that these 
organizations have the same First Amendment rights to free speech 
as individuals. While they cannot give money directly to individual 
candidates, these organizations can use their own money to fund 
federal election campaigns that advocate issues and candidates that 
they prefer. 

Photo 5.3 The Supreme Court ruling referred to as “Citizens United” 
highlighted the influence of large institutions such as corporations, 
unions, or lobbying groups in the election process. 


Source: © Susan Montgomery/Shutterstock. 


NUTSHELL 5.1 Money, Politics, and Justice 


The infiltration of money into the political process has been an 
ongoing concern throughout U.S. history. Alexander Hamilton (a 
founding father and Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Washington) and John Jay, the first Chief Justice, believed that the 
people who own the country ought to run it, whereas Thomas 
Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt argued against and tried to stem 


the tendency towards a plutocracy, that is, government by the wealthy. 
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It should come as no surprise then that the issue of unlimited and 
unrestricted campaign contributions would be a hot-button topic that 
would rally opposing groups to loudly argue their positions. 

On January 21, 2010, these positions intensified when the U.S. 
Supreme Court issued a ruling in the case of Citizens United v. Federal 
Election Commission, 130 S. Ct. 876 (2010). Briefly, the 5-4 majority 
opinion ruled that a section of the Bipartisan Campaign Reform Act 
(popularly known as the “McCain-Feingold Act”), which prohibited 
corporations and unions from spending money on media political ads 
during the final stages of campaigns, violated the First Amendment to 
the United States Constitution. Citing prior decisions which 
recognized that corporations have First Amendment rights, the Court 
concluded that the ban on such corporate spending was an 
impermissible ban on speech. The decision conflicted with laws in 24 
states that banned corporations from using money from their general 
funds in campaigns. It also further polarized opinions. President 
Obama saw it as a victory for big companies and interest groups and 
a setback for ordinary Americans who have little leverage and little 
money. 

The Supreme Court was clearly divided on the issue. Proponents 
viewed the decision as a victory for the First Amendment that in part 
says, “Congress shall make no law ... abridging the freedom of 
speech.” Even though corporations are not flesh-and-blood entities, 
under the law they have the same rights and responsibilities as 
persons. Consequently, being allowed to spend one’s money the way 
one wants is one aspect of the individual's (or corporation's) right to 
free speech. “Political speech is ‘indispensable to decision making in 
a democracy, and this is no less true because the speech comes from 
a corporation rather than an individual” (Citizens United, 130 S. Ct. at 
904, quoting First Nat’! Bank v. Bellotti, 435 U.S. 765, 777 [1978]; 
footnote omitted). Judges supporting the decision did not believe it 
would undermine public support for the government: “The appearance 
of influence or access, furthermore, will not cause the electorate to 
lose faith in our democracy” (Citizens United, 130 S. Ct. at 910, citing 
Buckley v. Valeo, 424 U.S. 1, 46, 96 S. Ct. 612 [1976)). 
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Opponents of the decision worried about the potential flood of money 
that might lead to the buying of government positions by those with 
the most wealth. Former Supreme Court Justice Stevens, dissenting 
from the majority decision in Citizens United, argued that giving 
corporations the same status as individuals was wrong, that 
corporations and individuals are not the same. “In the context of 
election to public office, the distinction between corporate and human 
speakers is significant. Although they make enormous contributions 
to our society, corporations are not actually members of it” (Citizens 
United, 130 S. Ct. at 930 [Stevens, J., dissenting]). He also contended 
that the decision overturns past rulings that limited corporate 
spending: “The majority's approach to corporate electioneering marks 
a dramatic break from our past. Congress has placed special 
limitations on campaign spending by corporations ever since the 
passage of the Tillman Act in 1907” (Citizens United, 130 S. Ct. at 930 
[Stevens, J., dissenting]). Finally, Justice Stevens argued that 
lawmakers have a duty to guard against possibly negative effects of 
corporate spending in local and national elections. One of these 
effects, he feared, was a weakened stature for the Court: “The Court's 
ruling threatens to undermine the integrity of elected institutions 
across the Nation. The path it has taken to reach its outcome will, | 
fear, do damage to this institution” (Citizens United, 130 S. Ct. at 931 
[Stevens, J., dissenting]). 

The costs for state and federal elections have skyrocketed. These 
include spending for Supreme Court positions in the states’ court 
systems, which more than doubled since the 1990s to $56.4 million in 
the 2011-2012 election cycle. The economic tug- of-war for these 
elections primarily involved powerful interest groups on the right and 
left who sought to move the justice system in their direction. U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Ruth Bader Ginsberg and former U.S. Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor worry that this trend can erode the average 
American's belief in the fairness of the justice system and confirm the 
belief of those who feel that those with money rule. A central 
question, of course, is whether the election of a given state court 


judge means that he or she will always cast decisions favorable to the 
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interests that heavily funded the election. The majority in the Citizens 
United decision apparently would not envision a problem here. “The 
fact that speakers may have influence over or access to elected 
officials does not mean that these officials are corrupt” (Citizens 
United, 130 S. Ct. at 910); (Bannon and Reagan, 2013; Liptak, 2015; 
Sullivan and Adams, 2010). 

The concern over the influence of PACs is based on the assumption 
that, as a monolithic group, contributors disproportionately influence 
federal policies. But it should be kept in mind that these groups vary 
widely in their specific interests and are not monolithic in this sense. 
In fact, the proliferation of varying interest groups might be viewed as 
an indication of pluralism at work. At the same time, however, there is 
some question about whether the attention paid to specific interest 
groups will hinder the ability of governing officials to effectively 
address problems that affect the general interest of U.S. society 
(Cigler and Loomis, 2015). 

Regarding the issue of PACs and their impact, studies suggest that 
PACs may affect how elected officials vote. A study on climate 
change legislation showed that “every additional $10,000 a 
representative received from counter-movement industries 
significantly decreased odds of their taking the pro-environmental 
stance even when controlling for representatives’ demographics, 
districts, Congressional polarization and time-period” (Ard, Garcia, 
and Kelly, 2017, p. 1107). At the same time, a research study on 20 
labor-related issues in the U.S. House of Representatives, found that 
the amount of contributions from union-approved PACs was related to 
voting, but only on issues that had little media attention (Jones and 
Keiser, 1987). In other words, the less visible the issue, the greater the 
effect of contributions on voting behavior. 

An analysis of the judgments of policy historians demonstrates that 
PACs do influence legislation, and that a few interest groups such as 
the AFL-CIO and the National Association of Manufacturers regularly 
influence behavior (Grossmann, 2012). The influence of PACs is 
particularly important on highly ideological issues, and it is likely that 


as our political environment becomes more ideologically polarized, 
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PACs will increase their power over parties (Witko, 2006). It is not 
through the amount of the PAC contribution itself, but through other 
mechanisms that economically powerful groups can influence voting 
patterns. Peoples and Gortari (2008) found that U.S. representatives 
who received funds from the same business groups voted in a similar 
manner, but did not vote in the same way if they received money from 
the same /abor organizations. An overview of current research studies 
on the relationship between monetary contributions and roll call 
voting found mixed results, with some studies suggesting that 
contributions have a major impact, while others find that they have 
little or no effect on public voting by congressional members 
(Hojnacki et al., 2012). 

The impact of money on elections and voting continues as an issue 
largely because it pits those who are concerned about the corruption 
of politics against those who believe that everyone, including 
corporations and labor unions, should be allowed to spend their 
money as they wish. The Supreme Court ruling supporting First 
Amendment rights for corporations and other organizations served to 


bring this debate more fully into the public consciousness. 


RULING-CLASS UNITY 


Concerns about soft money and the power of PACs are related to 
suspicions that those with plentiful resources are unified and will 
exercise disproportionate control of the political process. Most of the 
data on elite cohesiveness for the past several decades indicated that 
the elite are broadly unified because of similarities in class 
background, membership patterns on corporate boards, and political 
behavior (Chu and Davis, 2015; Khan, 2012). 

Mills’s and Domhoff's descriptions of the social backgrounds of the 
elite and the historical circumstances in which they rule suggest that 
they should be unified. Domhoff described their common 
membership in and interaction at exclusive clubs, attendance at elite 
schools, and frequent listing on the Social Register, while Mills 


described not only their social-psychological similarities but also the 
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concentration and coalescence that occurred among the major 
institutions involved in the power elite. Domhoff detailed some 
evidence of intermarriages, unique schooling, and common leisure 
and social activities that point, he argued, to the existence of a 
cohesive upper class of which the public is conscious. Dye (2002) 
also concluded that there is general unity of opinion among the elite, 
even though there is some evidence of rising factionalism within it. 
And while there was an era of “high brow” culture, beginning during 
the Gilded Age, when elites separated themselves from the masses 
by their cultural knowledge and associations (e.g., attendance at the 
opera, support of classical music and art), increasingly the elite 
embrace a variety of cultural forms. “Such omnivorousness could be 
because elites are more open or inclusive, or omnivorousness may be 
the new symbolic boundary that marks elites, like snobbishness of 
old” (Khan, 2012, p. 368). 

More than simply sharing cultural interests and backgrounds, 
research continues to demonstrate that there are interlocking 
connections between elites and the corporations they represent, and 
these connections lead to common political behaviors among 
corporations (Barnes, 2017; Sapinski and Carroll, 2018). In early 
research, Useem (1984) directly addressed the issue of the political 
unity of what he calls the “inner circle” of business, looking at whether 
members of this group act on behalf of their own separate 
corporations or on behalf of the capitalist class as a whole. Useem 
drew his information and conclusions from a wide variety of data 
sources, including personal interviews and documentary and survey 
data. The inner circle he described is a network of leaders from large 
corporations who serve as top officers at more than one firm, who are 
politically active, and who serve the interests of the capitalist class as 
a whole rather than the narrow immediate interests of their individual 
companies. To be a member of the inner circle, it helps (1) to have 
been successful in a major corporation; (2) to have multiple 
directorships; (3) to have occupied a senior position; (4) to be a 
member of business associations; and (5) to have been a consultant 


or advisor to government. Members of the inner circle are more often 
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members of the upper class than are other business leaders—that is, 
they are richer, have attended elite prep schools, and are in the Social 
Register (Useem, 1984, pp. 66-70). The circle’s political style is to 
adopt a “posture of compromise” and accommodation rather than to 
be directly confrontational on any specific issue. Its interests are in 
the general protection of capitalism as a whole, not in the interests of 
specific companies. 

Useem (1984) viewed capitalism in the United States as having 
moved from (1) “family capitalism” in which individual upper-class 
families dominated corporate ownership, through (2) “managerial 
capitalism” in which managers began to replace the dominance of 
upper-class owners around the turn of the twentieth century, to (3) 
“institutional capitalism” in which networks of intercorporate ties 
characterize the core of capitalism. The increasing control of 
corporations by their managers rather than owners and the increased 
concentration and interlocking in the corporate sector during this 
century have helped lay the basis for the development of this 
powerful circle. 

Indeed, Dye’s study (2002) of individuals in top institutional positions 
revealed that 6,000 individuals have formal control over 50 percent of 
the country’s industrial, banking, communications, insurance, 
educational, legal, and cultural assets. The top 500 out of five million 
corporations control about 60 percent of all corporate assets. Twenty- 
five banks out of 12,000 possess over 50 percent of all banking 
assets in the United States, and 30 of the 2,000 insurance companies 
control over half of all insurance assets. Some 15 percent of the 7,314 
institutional leaders studied by Dye occupied more than one top 
position (i.e., were interlockers), and a smaller percent held as many 
as six or more such positions. He viewed this “inner group” as 
cohesive for a number of reasons, and, like Useem, found that 
multiple corporate interlockers were more likely than single directors 
to participate in governmental and other major organizations. Inner- 
circle members play crucial political roles by directing nonprofit 


organizations, serving as political fund-raisers, endorsing candidates, 
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giving larger campaign contributions, and influencing media content 
(Useem, 1984, pp. 76-94). 

This inner circle is much more politically active than business in 
general because its members occupy several important positions at 
once, which (1) creates cohesiveness among its members; (2) helps 
mobilize economic and other resources; and (3) provides a powerful 
platform from which to express political positions. Moreover, its 
members are also closely tied to the upper class, which increases the 
circle’s influence (Useem, 1984). In contrast to other research, Useem 
found that if members of the upper class are in the business elite, 
they are more likely than persons from other classes to get into the 
inner circle. In sum, characteristics of the U.S. political economy 
create opportunities for the interconnection of political and economic 
power. 

Since 2000, however, researchers suggest the possible beginning of a 
fragmentation of the inner circle, as once tightly connected boards 
have become increasingly disconnected from one another (Chu and 
Davis, 2015). Corporations have been under pressure to diversify their 
boards, and as the “inner circle” has been tainted by the controversies 
leading to the Great Recession, boards are composed of newcomers 
with fewer ties to other boards. This suggests that the corporate elite 
is less able to act in a coordinated manner, and that the individual 
large shareholder has come to have much more power than the 
corporate board (Mizruchi, 2013). This has resulted in a greater 
political polarization—where elites might have voted to further the 
interests of the corporation, votes are now more aligned with political 
stances outside of the interests of the corporation. Ironically, this 
happens at a time when “social power and economic rewards have 
become increasingly concentrated in the hands of the few” (Khan 
2012, p. 361). 

A significant part of the reason for the tie between economic and 
political power lies in the interlocking between private and corporate 
wealth and political opportunity. It takes wealth, or at least access to 
wealth, to run a viable campaign for a major national political office. 


The connection between economic and political power may be deeper 
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than this suggests, however, and may be based not on the 
characteristics of particular individuals but rather on the structure and 
functioning of the society. 
The structuralist position suggests that, given the structure of a 
capitalist society, such as the United States, the government must act 
in amanner that supports the capitalist class and capitalism in 
general. This occurs regardless of the individuals who are in office. 
Political and economic institutions are so intertwined that the 
government, although it may be “relatively autonomous,” is 
constrained to support and pass policies that maintain the capitalist 
economy. The state needs to provide a hospitable environment for 
investment and create a stable and smooth-running economy 
because it relies on the returns from the economy for its revenue. A 
stable economy also encourages political support for the 
government. In addition, the state provides programs (e.g., welfare, 
unemployment compensation) to deal with the fallout that comes 
from the operation of a capitalist system in which a relatively small 
number of corporations exercise inordinate influence. Inevitably, the 
state becomes involved in economic matters (Wilks, 2013). During the 
2008-2009 economic crisis, for example, the U.S. government 
provided hundreds of billions of dollars to large financial institutions— 
despite widespread public opposition—arguing that such support was 
needed to strengthen all aspects of the economy. 
The preceding studies on campaign financing, holding office, and the 
capitalist economy indicate that both individuals and structural 
arrangements foster a relationship between economic and political 
power. Structural ties among institutions make it possible for some 
individuals to have access to positions of great power. According to 
some, however, these analyses overstate the role of the government 
in creating policy. This view suggests that many major policies are 
created outside the government, principally by the actions of 


corporations. 


POWER INEQUALITY IN THE WORK 
EXPERIENCE 
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The discussion so far should leave little doubt that, by a variety of 
measures, there is extensive inequality in power at the national level. 
The focus in this section will be on power differentials that are 
experienced by individuals in their everyday work world. Unfortunately, 
until recently, organization-level data have seldom been the focus for 
studies of inequality (Stainback, Tomaskovic-Devey, and Skaggs, 
2010). The power differences found in organizations are often related 
to central characteristics of organizations, as well as to society-wide 
issues of race, gender, and class. What exists and happens outside 
organizations often infiltrates and affects what happens withinthem. 
As we will see in Chapter 14, there have been social movements going 
on for decades based on class, race, and gender that are organized 
attempts to gain greater power in society. The historical conflict 
between labor and management, for example, was generally one over 
the relative power and control of each side. In addition, developments 
in technology have allowed contemporary corporations to expand 
their monitoring power and control over their employees. With cell 
phones, smartphones, e-mail, texting, and iPads, is it ever possible for 
a manager to escape from work? Technology has broken down the 
traditional divide between work and home, the public and private 
spheres. 

The structures and traditions of organizations themselves affect the 
manner in which power is organized and exercised. Total institutions 
such as the military and strict religious orders, with their clear, fixed, 
and legitimate hierarchies and complete control over members, 
perhaps provide the best expression of the use of power in 
organizations. Power differentials in organizations can also be 
maintained simply because of the inertia that exists in them 
(Stainback et al., 2010). The status quo can be comfortable and 
inviolate, while change can be threatening and disruptive. Older, 
smaller organizations with long-standing patrimonial traditions tend 
to rely upon factors such as age, kinship, and seniority rather than a 
formal hierarchy as bases for the exercise of power. Still other 
organizations rely on the charisma and normative power of their 
leaders to control their members. 
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At a basic level, Weber's definition of power stated that it involves the 
ability of an individual to achieve their aims despite the resistance of 
others (Gerth and Mills, 1962, p. 180). This definition holds true within 
organizations as well. But power can take on various forms. It can be 
situational, that is, it may be operative only in particular contexts (e.g., 
at work but not elsewhere), or it may be transsituational, that is, apply 
regardless of the situation (e.g., as against a minority person). Power 
can also be derived from a number of sources. As the examples 
above suggest, sometimes power is based on one’s formal position in 
an organization (/egitimate power). In other situations, power is based 
on one’s knowledge (expert power), attractiveness (referent power), 
ability to reward (reward power), or ability to punish (coercive power) 
(French and Raven, 1959). /nformation can also be a base of power, 
as can connections or associations one has with others (referred 
power). In each of these cases, but for different reasons, one person 
is dependent on another, and can be constrained to act in a particular 
way despite his or her resistance. In their classic study of working- 
class employees, for example, Sennett and Cobb (1973) found that 
workers promoted greater independence for their children by 
encouraging college educations so that they could become 
professionals rather than manual workers; that is, they wanted their 
children to have autonomy in their jobs and be able to exercise greater 
control over their own lives. 

The different bases of power conjure up some interesting scenarios 
about the relationship between power, on the one hand, and race, 
class, and gender, on the other. Men, for example, are thought to 
possess more expert and legitimate power than women, while women 
are believed to have more referent power, that is, their greater 
likeability gives them some leverage in relationships (Ragins and 
Winkel, 2011). Individuals in lower-authority positions, administrative 
assistants, for example, can exercise power through their control or 
possession of information. Professionals who have a specialized 
knowledge/experience can exercise power over higher-ranking 
individuals who are dependent on their expertise. Persons who 


appear threatening to others, for example, tall and muscular 
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individuals, can exercise control over others with higher status based 
on their perceived power to coerce. These are just a few of the ways 
in which bases of power are linked to race, class, and gender in 
everyday life. 

In addition, power relationships are shaped by people’s mental biases 
and beliefs about individuals in other groups. Gender ideology, racism, 
and class distinctions are frequently implicated in the treatment 
employees receive from others, including their superiors. Internalized 
images about the fundamental traits of men versus women, Blacks 
versus Whites, and professional versus working-class manual workers 
affect the way members of each group relate to individuals in the 
other group. Gender and racial stereotypes also have impacts on the 
kinds of positions for which candidates are deemed suitable, and on 
the relative power of individuals once they obtain positions in work 
organizations (Stainback et al., 2010). Whether a job requires 
“masculine” or “feminine” abilities, for example, can affect who is 
hired into the position (Gorman, 2005; King and Cornwall, 2007). In 
some cases, beliefs about a lower-status group can even allow a 
person in a lower position in the organization to dominate a superior, 
as when, for example, a male student harasses a female faculty 
member (Taylor, Hardin, and Rode, 2018). Thus, power at work and at 
home are often derived from the dominant society-wide ideologies 
and policies about gender, sexuality, race, and class. 

Bullying is a good example of how cultural ideologies about women 
and minorities affect power in the workplace. Bullying refers to 
“repeated and persistent negative acts towards one or more 
individual(s), which involve a perceived power imbalance and create a 
hostile work environment’ (Salin, 2003, pp. 1214-1215, italics in 
original). While supervisors, who have power because of their formal 
position, can and sometimes do bully subordinates, bullying can also 
occur between individuals who are formally equal in their work 
positions, but who differ in race, class, sexuality, or gender. In other 
words, power imbalances between groups in the wider society can 
infiltrate the work setting. “Thus, for example, power differences 


associated with traditional gender roles and minority status may also 
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affect bullying behavior, as it can be assumed that women and 
minorities are perceived to have less power and status” (Salin, 2003, 
p. 1219). The differential status of individuals invites a greater 
probability of bullying. Employees who are women, lower-paid 
workers, or members of a minority group are more likely to be victims 
of bullying than their higher-status counterparts, as are temporary 
employees or those with little job security (Roscigno, Lopez, and 
Hodson, 2009). 

Conditions in the work environment, such as a poorly articulated 
organizational structure, a lack of accountability, and the absence of 
groups to protect the vulnerable also enhance the probability of 
bullying behavior (Roscigno et al., 2009). Power and bullying are likely 
to operate when serious competition exists and significant rewards 
are at stake. When a company is bought out or merges with another, it 
becomes apparent how dependent and how powerless employees 
are. It is often when the economic environment is changing or 
uncertain, when resources are limited or strained, or when the 
decision-making process is not fixed, that many of the nonlegitimate 
forms of power cited above become most evident in an organization 
because battles over turf, position, and rewards become more 
prominent under these conditions. Battles for power in the workplace 
often bring racial, gender, and class ideologies and related discourses 
to the foreground. 

Women and members of minority groups occupy positions of lower 
authority and greater dependence than White, heterosexual males, 
and have difficulty gaining power, regardless of their qualifications, 
because of racism and gender bias that are sometimes used by White 
men to keep these groups out of power (Elliott and Smith, 2004). Men 
not only are more likely to dominate positions of high authority, but 
also to screen potential colleagues so that individuals who are similar 
to them are admitted into those positions, while those who are 
dissimilar are screened out. 

Particular characteristics held by those in power become a basis for 
favorable evaluations, while opposite characteristics become a basis 


for unfavorable evaluations (DiTomaso, Post, and Parks-Yancy, 2007). 
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Individuals are more attracted to persons who are like themselves, 
and are, therefore, more likely to interpret the behaviors of those 
individuals in a positive manner while interpreting the behavior of 
dissimilar others in a more negative manner. For example, we might 
assume that people who are like us are successful because they work 
hard and are talented, whereas people who are not like us are 
successful because they are lucky or were given a break (Stainback et 
al., 2010). Because the duties of executive positions tend to be central 
to organizations, yet broad in scope, it is important to those already at 
the top that reliable (i.e., similar) persons be brought in when 
vacancies occur. The result is “homosocial reproduction” in which 
White men in high-level positions recruit other men similar to 
themselves (Kanter, 1977). 

To move up the authority ladder, one needs to have a deep 
understanding of the social network at the organization. One also 
needs to be perceived to be a “team player.” To be such a player, one 
has to appear to be similar to colleagues, subscribe to the dominant 
approach or ideology of the organization, and spend a lot of time at 
the office. All these qualities make other managers or executives feel 
comfortable (Jackall, 1988). It is when people step out of line, violate 
traditional cultural expectations, or are believed to have a distinct 
outlook or lifestyle that difficulties arise for them. 

If a “token” or dissimilar person, such as a woman or working-class or 
minority person, does reach a high level in an organization, they will 
be under intense pressure to perform and conform to racial, class, or 
gender expectations. Research indicates that women, for example, 
face greater pressure and discrimination as they gain experience and 
move up the corporate ladder (Carli and Eagly, 2007; Elliott and Smith, 
2004; Kanter, 1977; Uggen and Blackstone, 2004). In part, this is 
because they are viewed as outsiders to the males who dominate the 
positions, and because they are expected to conform to mainstream 
gender expectations about women at the same time that they are also 
expected to excel at their jobs. This often produces such a high 


degree of pressure that some women resign their positions. 
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A woman who behaves in a competent and assertive manner is often 
less influential, particularly with men, because she lacks legitimacy. At 
the same time, when a woman does not exhibit exceptional ability, her 
competence is doubted by both genders and she is less able to 
influence women. These findings underscore the dilemma that 
women face in the workplace. 

(Carli, 1999, p. 95) 

Durr and Wingfield’s research (2011) on Black women professionals 
reveals the additional emotional labor that they must perform in the 
workplace to conform to racialized and gendered expectations. To 
combat the controlling ideologies and stereotypes as “angry Black 
women,’ they continually silence themselves and keep from speaking 
their minds, even though this behavior may limit their chances for 
promotion. “So, as they learn the verbal and body language of 
bureaucracy, they must negate values and styles of communication 
developed as a survival skill in their community” (p. 565). The result is 
that women needed to engage in more emotional labor to appear 


successful to colleagues. 


Summary 


We began this chapter with a brief discussion on the importance and 
difficulty of conceptualizing power. We then moved to an analysis of 
pluralist, power-elite, and ruling-class views of the national power 
structure, and the data that bear on the validity of each. 

There are clear relationships between socioeconomic position and 
voting, holding political office, and other forms of political 
participation. Those closer to the bottom of the class hierarchy are 
less likely than those in the middle and upper classes to vote, be 
elected to office, and be represented in powerful lobbying groups. 
Research indicates that those from higher socioeconomic levels, 
especially the upper class, are disproportionately represented in elite 
positions in a variety of institutional spheres. The tie between 
economic and political power, however, is more than just individual in 


nature; it is also structural. The fates of government and economy are 
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linked—each needs the other. Consequently, a government in a society 
with a capitalist economy, for example, must support capitalism 
because its revenue and stability heavily depend on the smooth 
operation of that economy. 

In addition to power differences at the national level, power inequality 
also exists in the workplace. Power has a variety of immediate 
sources within organizations but can also be rooted in broader 
cultural ideologies surrounding race, class, sexuality and/or gender. 
To some extent, power differentials are based on features of 
organizations themselves, including their traditions, the clarity and 
strength of their structure, and the presence or absence of positions 
to enforce accountability. They are also determined and maintained 
by broader ideologies and stereotypes regarding the characteristics of 
groups distinguished by race, sex, and social class. 

In the last few chapters, we have surveyed the forms of inequality 
along several axes: economic, status, and power. It is now time to 
examine in greater detail the most prominent explanations that have 
been given for social inequality in general. We begin in Chapter 6 with 
a discussion of classical explanations and then move on to an 


analysis of contemporary theories in Chapter 7. 


Critical Thinking 


1. Are information technology and the Internet creating new bases for 
power and domination? Is it the corporate rich who will claim these 
bases, or are new, powerful groups being created by these 
technological developments? Discuss your answer. 

2. As globalization continues to open up nations to each other, do you 
think the soft power of a nation, that is, the respect for its culture, 
ideals, and values, will increasingly affect power arrangements 
between nations? 

3. If the working and lower classes are underrepresented among 
those who vote, hold office, donate large sums of money to elections, 
and have effective lobbying power, how can we ensure representative 


or democratic government in the United States? 
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4. What features would you introduce into the design of an 
organization so that the chances of bullying and inappropriate use of 


power would be minimized? 


Web Connections 


The Center for Responsive Politics lists the amount of money spent 
on federal elections, along with the amounts given by major individual 
and organizational donors. The center also gives information on the 


political affiliations of these donors. Visit www.opensecrets.org. 


Another source, the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies, 
presents summary information on Black elected officials at every level 
of government. Its information also allows you to compare rates for 
Black men and women as well as differences in rates between states. 
Where does your state stand on electing Blacks to office? Visit 


www.joint-center.org. 


Film Suggestions 


Dark Money (2078). A documentary that views like a political thriller, it 
follows the effects of dark money (corporate money that is not 
traceable) on elections in Montana. It focuses on the effects of the 
Citizens United Supreme Court decision. 

Divide and Conquer: The Story of Roger Ailes (2018). A documentary 
about the life of Roger Ailes who worked as a media consultant for 
multiple presidents and then went on to be the head of Fox News. 
Fahrenheit 11/9 (2078). Michael Moore interviews American citizens 
to understand Donald Trump's victory. The film examines the media, 
the Electoral College, and the role of government. 

Fourteen Women (2007). Explores the history of women in the 
Senate. 

Legalize Democracy (2014). Critiques the current state of democracy 
in the U.S. 

RGB (2078). A documentary about Ruth Bader Ginsberg, the second 


woman to join the United States Supreme Court. The movie shows her 
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rise and experiences on the Court. 


PART 2 
Causes of Inequality 
CHAPTER 6 


Classical Explanations of Inequality 


The discussions throughout Part 1 make it clear that 
multidimensional inequality is extensive in the United States, and, ina 
number of ways, it is becoming even more pronounced and 
disconcerting for many Americans. The widespread nature of social 
inequality makes explaining it all the more important. This chapter 
examines the broad classical explanations of Marx, Weber, Durkheim, 
and Du Bois, from which many modern thinkers have drawn. Karl Marx 
is discussed first because virtually all of his central ideas were 
formulated before any of the others and because subsequent theories 


are often viewed as reactions to Marx’s work. 


KARL MARX (1818-1883) 


Few social scientists have had as great a political and economic 
impact as Karl Marx. His perspectives on society have been used by 
social scientists and ideologues, and his influence on modern 
sociology, and even society, has been pervasive. The ideas of all 
scholars are in large part shaped by the historical events and life 
situations they experience. This appears clearly in the case of Marx. 
Karl Marx was born on May 5, 1818, in the city of Trier, Prussia (now 
part of Germany). His family was of Jewish background and provided 
a bourgeois setting for Marx in his youth. His father and a neighbor, 
Ludwig von Westphalen, introduced him to the thinkers of the 


Enlightenment. Ludwig von Westphalen in particular became an 
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intellectual companion with whom Marx discussed philosophy and 
literature. Marx later married von Westphalen’s daughter, Jenny. 
While studying at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, Marx became a 
friend of a group known as the Young Hegelians. The Young 
Hegelians helped convert Marx from the study of law to the study of 
philosophy. The increasing radicalism of his ideas encouraged his 
departure for Paris in late 1843. It was in Paris, a center of 
invigorating intellectual activity, that Marx began his close association 
and collaboration with Frederick Engels, the son of a manufacturer 
who acquainted Marx more fully with the real conditions of the 
working class. Marx's writing caused his expulsion from the city, and 
he moved from Paris to Brussels in 1845. By then, Marx already 
considered himself a socialist and revolutionary. He had aligned 
himself with several workers’ organizations, and in 1848 he and 
Engels produced the Manifesto of the Communist Party. 

After some moving around, Marx left for London in 1849, where he 
stayed for most of the remainder of his life. It was there that he 
produced most of his major writing. During his stay, his life and that of 
his family were marked by poverty, which was relieved only by his 
occasional employment as a European correspondent for the New 
York Daily Tribune and periodic help from his friend Engels. He 
became a leader of the International, a radical movement made up of 
individuals from several European countries, and in 1867 published 
the first volume of his monumental Capital. In the last decade of his 
life, Marx was already an honored figure among socialists and was 
able to live somewhat more comfortably than he did during in his 
early London years. He died on March 14, 1883, only one year after 
the death of his elder daughter and two years after the death of his 
wife, Jenny (Jones, 2016). 

Photo 6.1 Karl Marx’s grave, alongside that of his wife Jenny, is ina 
cemetery in North London. Marx spent much of his adult life in 
London chronicling the state of the working class during 
industrialization in England. 


Source: Photo by Charles E. Hurst. 
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The Theoretical Context of Marx’s Class 
Analysis 


Marx subscribed to a materialist conception of social life. That is, he 
argued that activities are what characterize and propel human history. 
History consists of human beings going about producing and 
reproducing themselves in interaction with nature. Humans are a part 
of nature, and both nature and humans change as they interact, 
making both of them a part of human history. History is really a 
process of “active self-making” (Simon, 1994, p. 98). It is activity, 
especially labor, that defines who we are. Consequently, a 
concentration on economic activity is fundamental for understanding 
history's process. 

One of the most common misunderstandings of Marx's theory is the 
idea that he believed that everything is determined by the economic 
structure, that all other institutions are merely reflections of the 
economic system and are without causal influence. Although Marx 
considered the economic aspect the “ultimately determining element 
in history” and the “main principle,” he did not think it was the only 
determining one. In a personal letter, while admitting that he and Marx 
had probably contributed to the confusion on this point, Engels put 
the matter succinctly: 

The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements of the 
superstructure ... also exercise their influence upon the course of the 
historical struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form. There is an interaction of all these elements in which, amid 
all the endless host of accidents ... the economic movement finally 
asserts itself as necessary. 

(Marx and Engels, 1970, p. 48; emphasis in original) 

Thus, political, religious, and cultural factors play a role, though the 
“ultimately decisive” one is economic. 

Labor is an expression of our nature. When freely engaged in, it allows 
us to realize our true human nature and satisfy our real basic needs 
(not manufactured ones). When freely done, labor is also an 


enjoyment because it is spontaneous. However, when forced or 
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artificial, that is, alienated, it becomes more of a misery than an 
enjoyment. It twists our human nature. Alienated labor exists when 
private property and its owners hire or control others and define their 
labor for them. Instead of being for oneself, labor becomes a task that 
primarily benefits owners of property. One works to get food, shelter, 
and so on; that is, labor becomes a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself. Under capitalism, as in other class societies, the laborer 
and her or his labor belong to the capitalist. As a commodity, laborers 
have been hired at a price to work for the capitalist; for this period, the 
capitalist owns the workers and exploits them. It is out of the 
exploitation of the laborer by the capitalist that new value or profit is 
created because what is needed to reproduce the laborer (i.e., wage) 
is less than the value of what the laborer produces. It is this difference 
in value that defines exploitation and generates surplus value or profit 
for the employer. It is also private property and its control that define 
classes and their relationship. 

Historically, there have been several types of societies with class 
systems. According to Marx, the earliest societies were classless, 
being based on a “common ownership of land” (Marx and Engels, 
1969, pp. 108-109). But all known subsequent societies have been 
class societies, and the engine of change in history has been class 
struggle. Private property spurs the development of classes. Although 
societies change and the specific names given to the various classes 
may change, the presence of dominant and subordinate classes 
remains. The particular form that relations take between the classes 
depends on the historical epoch and the existing economic mode of 
production. The mode of production refers to the particular type of 
economic system in operation, such as feudalism, capitalism, and so 
on. Within every mode of production are (1) means of production and 
(2) social relations of production. The means of production refer to 
the tools, machines, and other resources used in production, whereas 
the social relations of production refer to the property and power 
relationships among individuals in the economic system. 

Generally, classes are defined by their relationship to the means of 


production. Hence, in the capitalist mode of production, 
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by bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern capitalists, owners of 
the means of social production and employers of wage-labour. By 
proletariat, the class of modern wage-labourers who, having no 
means of production of their own, are reduced to selling labour-power 
in order to live. 

(p. 108) 

A full-fledged class that satisfied the criteria suggested by Marx 
would be one that possessed the following four features: 

1. A distinct relationship to and role in the mode of production (in 
terms of ownership of the means of production, employment of wage 
labor, and economic interests). 

2. A clear consciousness of its existence as a unified class with 
objective interests that are hostile to those of other classes. 

3. An organization of the class into a political party aimed at 
representing and fighting for its interests. 

4. A distinct set of cultural values and a separate style of life. 
(Ollman, 1968) 

According to Bottomore and Rubel (1964): 

The owners of mere labour-power, the owners of capital, and the 
landowners, whose respective sources of income are wages, profit, 
and rent of land ... form the three great classes of modern society 
based on the capitalist mode of production. 

(p. 178) 

Other transition classes exist, such as the petty bourgeoisie and small 
landowning peasants, but Marx thought that these would disappear 
as Capitalism inexorably reached its peak as a mode of production. 
Marx believed that in his day of the “two great hostile camps,” the 
“two great classes” that were being polarized were the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat (Marx and Engels, 1969, p. 109). However, his use 
of such terms as “strata,” “gradation,” “middle classes,” and 
“dominated classes” makes it clear that Marx was aware of the 
complexity that can characterize a concrete system of inequality. 
What is also apparent is that mere occupation or source of income is 


not the criterion used by Marx to define a class. Each class has within 
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it a hierarchy of strata. Thus, within the proletariat, for example, 
individuals vary according to their specific occupations and incomes. 
Because of the classes’ different relationships to private property (i.e., 
owners vs. non-owners), conflict is inherent in class society. Class 
antagonism is built into the very structure of society. Marx's theory is 
one of class struggle. The existence of a given class always assumes 


“a 


the existence of another hostile class. “Who is the enemy?’ is a 


m 


question that can be asked whenever Marx uses ‘class” (Ollman, 
1968, p. 578). When the economic bases for classes are eliminated, 
classes themselves will disappear since the proletariat will be without 
the enemy, the capitalist. 

Until then, in the process of class struggle, the proletariat develops 
from an incoherent mass (a class in itself) into a more organized and 
unified political force (a class for itself). The conditions that bring 


about this change are discussed in detail later. 


Maintenance of the Class Structure 


The system of inequality—class positions, the given relations of 
production, and the profits of capitalists—is maintained and protected 
by a variety of mechanisms. The state, of course, is the ultimate 
arbitrator and represents “the form in which the individuals of a ruling 
class assert their common interests” (Bottomore and Rubel, 1964, p. 
223). “The executive of the modern State is but a committee for 
managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie” (Marx and 
Engels, 1969, pp. 110-111). The state has used its force and 
legislation to maintain capitalist class relations (Marx, 1967, pp. 734- 
741). Struggles that do occur within the state are always class 
struggles. 

A second mechanism used to maintain class relations is ideology, 
and the dominant ideology supports and legitimizes the position of 
the capitalist. “The ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the 
ruling ideas: i.e., the class which is the ruling material force of society 
is at the same time its ruling intellectual force” (Marx and Engels, 


1969, p. 47). Just as the ruling class has control over “material 
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production,” so too does it control “mental production,” and the form 
these ideas take is clear: “The ruling ideas are nothing more than the 
ideal expression of the dominant material relationships” (Marx and 
Engels, 1969, p. 47). Of course, the ideas generated have been 
mentally separated in their association with the dominant class and 
hence can appear as eternal laws (such as the “free market”) or rules 
generated by all of the society. Members of the ruling class 
themselves generally believe that. The ideas that support class 
relations are frequently promoted by bourgeois intellectuals who are 
often nothing more than “hired prize-fighters” for capitalism (Marx, 
1967, p. 15). Religion as an ideological institution similarly helps 
maintain the class system by preventing labor from seeing its real 
situation. 

A third factor serving to bolster the set of economic relations is much 
less obvious than the two just mentioned. The capitalist structure 
itself strengthens its seeming inevitability by creating a working class 
that because of custom and training comes to view “the conditions of 
that mode of production as self-evident laws of Nature” (Marx, 1967, 
p. 737). The condition of workers freely hiring themselves out to 
capitalists who freely employ them to work in factories run for 
maximum efficiency makes capitalism appear as an entirely natural 
process and creates a dependency of workers on the system that 
makes it difficult for them to resist or rebel. As Miliband (1977) wrote, 
“The capitalist mode of production ... veils and mystifies the 
exploitative nature of its ‘relations of production’ by making them 


appear as a matter of free, unfettered, and equal exchange” (p. 45). 


Stages of Capitalism 


According to Marx (1967), capitalism as a mode of production has 
gone through three principal stages: (1) cooperation, (2) manufacture, 
and (3) modern (machine) industry. 

COOPERATION Capitalism begins when a large number of laborers 
are employed in one place working together to produce a given 


product. 
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A greater number of laborers, working together, at the same time, in 
one place ... in order to produce the same sort of commodity under 
the mastership of one capitalist, constitutes, both historically and 
logically, the starting point of capitalist production. 

(p. 322) 

It is when workers are thus brought together that “the collective power 
of the masses” for the individual capitalist can be realized. Workers 
become more productive and efficient under these conditions, 
resulting in greater profit for the capitalist. This and each successive 
change in the mode of production are motivated by the desire to 
increase the surplus value of labor power and, therefore, the level of 
profit. 

MANUFACTURE Thus: 

While simple cooperation leaves the mode of working by the 
individual for the most part unchanged, manufacture ... converts the 
laborer into a crippled monstrosity, by forcing his detail dexterity at 
the expense of a world of productive capabilities and instincts. 

(p. 360) 

The period of manufacture begins in the sixteenth century and 
extends to the last part of the eighteenth century. Its characteristic is 
a strict and detailed division of labor among workers who have been 
brought together to cooperate in the production of the capitalists’ 
products. Everyone has a specific function to perform; no one carries 
out all the tasks. Thus, with this change there no longer exists a group 
of independent artisans cooperating, but rather a group of individuals 
performing minute tasks dependent on each other. “Its final form is 
invariably the same—a productive mechanism whose parts are human 
beings” (p. 338). 

In manufacture, each person performs the same task over and over 
again until the job becomes routine and the laborer becomes a mere 
mechanism, but efficiency and perfection in production become 
reality. Skills that had been learned in apprenticeship become less 
necessary, and manufacture creates a set of unskilled laborers. The 
collective laborer, when organized in this fashion, increases 


production, and as a result, increases the surplus value of their labor 
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power to the capitalist. The profit for the capitalist goes up, and 
conditions for them could not be better. For the laborers, however, 
conditions worsen. Under the capitalist mode, their labor is no longer 
their own, because to increase capital, each worker must be “made 
poor in productive powers” (Marx, 1967, p. 361). They become unfit to 
produce independently, and their labor power becomes productive 
only within the factory. They need the factory. Working on minute 
operations rather than whole products, they become “a never failing 


not 


instrument,” “a mere fragment of his own body ... a mere appendage” 
(pp. 349, 360). And the constant regularity or monotony of the task 
“disturbs the intensity and flow of a man’s animal spirits, which find 
recreation and delight in mere change of activity” (p. 341). 

In essence, the workers become alienated from their own labor. The 
work being done (1) is not an end in itself but a means to an end; (2) 
is not voluntary but forced; (3) is not part of human nature (i.e., it is 
external); (4) is not work for the workers but for someone else; and (5) 
is not spontaneous. The object of their labor does not belong to the 
workers even though they have put a part of themselves into it. 
Rather, the product “becomes an object, takes on its own existence ... 
exists outside [them], independently, and alien to [them], and ... stands 
opposed to [them] as an autonomous power” (Bottomore and Rubel, 
1964, p. 170). As appendages, workers become alienated from 
themselves, each other, and nature. 

Under manufacturing, therefore, capitalists prosper as workers’ 
conditions deteriorate, and the real nature of capitalism as a mode of 
production becomes clear. Capitalists prosper because laborers 
suffer. The two classes are not merely different levels but are 
inextricably interlinked in the capitalist mode. People and their labor 
power become commodities, things of use value to the capitalist, who 
owns and controls the instruments of production, the raw materials— 
everything. The laborers, in turn, have nothing but their own labor 
power to sell, and even that becomes twisted into a form suitable for 
maximum production. 

MODERN (MACHINE) INDUSTRY Like other forms of capitalist 


production, the development and use of machines are aimed at 
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reducing the cost of commodity production for the capitalist by 
reducing the part of the day when workers are working for 
themselves, and increasing that part when they are for the capitalist. 
That is, it is a way of increasing surplus value for labor. “The machine 
.. supersedes the workman” (Marx, 1967, p. 376). In modern industry, 
machines are organized into a division of labor similar to that which 
existed among laborers during the manufacture period. Since 
machines replace labor power, physical strength becomes less 
important, and capitalists seek to hire children and women. The result 
is a decrease in the value of the worker's labor power, and a 
concomitant increase in the general exploitation of the family overall. 
When the value of the worker's labor power vanishes, laborers flood 
the market and reduce the price of labor power. Supply then 
outweighs demand for labor. In effect, machines are a means of 
controlling the collective laborer. “It is the most powerful weapon for 
repressing strikes, those periodic revolts of the working class against 
the autocracy of capital” (pp. 435-436). 

With the advance of machines, production becomes more and more 
centralized, forcing many small bourgeoisie who cannot compete or 
find little use for their skills into the proletariat (Bottomore and Rubel, 
1964, p. 188). 


Crises in Capitalism and Class Struggle 


The increased competition for profit among capitalists generates 
crises at both the top and the bottom of the class structure, ultimately 
leading to the polarization of large capitalists versus the massive 
class of the proletariat. The initial result of the introduction of 
machinery is to increase profit, but problems arise. Employees are 
thrown out of work, or work for low wages because they are not in 
demand. The proletariat increases in number and becomes more 
concentrated, and life conditions among members become equalized 
at a level of bare subsistence. 

Competition among capitalists produces commercial crises, an 


“epidemic of over-production” whereby producers create more goods 
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than the society needs, which in turn leads to increased concentration 
of capital, since many go bankrupt (Marx and Engels, 1969, p. 114). A 
crisis of overproduction serves as an indication that the forces of 
production have become too strong for the property relations by 
which they are controlled (“fettered”). The capitalist responds by 
destroying productive forces and by trying to find new markets 
abroad, but these solutions are, at best, stopgap measures, and crises 
recur, each more serious than the previous. “Modern bourgeois 
society ... is like the sorcerer, who is no longer able to control the 
powers of the nether world whom he has called up by his spells” (p. 
113). The means of production that the bourgeoisie originally brought 
into existence to benefit their own position and that permitted them to 
supplant feudalism now become the means that destroy them. 
Bourgeois society becomes the stage for the impending class 
struggle between the capitalists and the collective laborer, between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. As capitalism improved from 
simple cooperation through modern industry, the bourgeoisie became 
more powerful and entrenched, their ideology and ideas became 
dominant, and the organization of the state more evidently reflected 
their power. But so, too, did the proletariat develop as a class with the 
progress of capitalism. Initially, struggle against the bourgeoisie takes 
the form of individual protests, then protests by larger groups—not 
against the relations of production, but against the forces of 
production: workers smash tools, machines, and so forth in order to 
maintain their status as workers. At this point, they are still just a 
mass rather than an organized whole. But as conditions for them 
worsen-—that is, as they become increasingly massed together on an 
equal basis in a minute division of labor under conditions of extreme 
alienation and misery—and as their livelihood becomes more 
uncertain, their actions become more those of a united class and less 
those characteristic of individuals competing among themselves. The 
appalling work conditions experienced by the proletariat forge it into a 
social class. 

During the struggle that has its roots in the domination of the means 


of production and appropriation of its products (i.e., in a peculiar set 
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of property relations), the proletariat becomes honed as a class, and 
the struggle takes on a greater political character. Ironically, the 
bourgeoisie has created the conditions that develop the class that 
revolts against it. As the decisive hour approaches, and the class and 
crisis nature of the society becomes increasingly evident, those in the 
bourgeoisie who see what is happening on the historical level also 
join the working class (Bottomore and Rubel, 1964, pp. 184-188). 
Marx argued that a given social order is not replaced until all the 
forces of production that can be produced under it have been 
developed, and new relations of production (i.e., new social orders) do 
not appear until the material basis for their existence has been 
formed in the old society. This is essentially what happens, according 
to Marx, when revolution occurs. Revolutions do not take place until 
the material conditions for their appearance are present. The mode of 
production shapes all other aspects of social life, and “at a certain 
stage of their development, the material productive forces of society 
come in conflict with existing relations of production ... From forms of 
development of the productive forces these relations turn into their 
fetters” (Marx and Engels, 1969, pp. 503-504). 

With proletarian revolution, the bases for the class system are 
removed and the proletariat is emancipated. In the interim, between 
the capitalist and classless society, a “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
exists, paving the way for a communistic society and the beginning of 
truly human rather than class history. Figure 6.1 summarizes some of 


the key elements of Marx’s model. 


Some Comments on Marx 


Marx’s theory has had a significant impact not only on the 
contemporary analysis of class structures but also on the study of 
society in general. His influence has radiated beyond social science to 
philosophy and the study of morals and to the political arena. That his 
work continues to generate discussion, as well as explanations and 
analyses built on his original ideas, is a tribute to the continued 


cogency and relevance of his theory. Marx’s approach allows us to 
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see at once the simultaneous existence of organization and conflict 
and their historical roots. He analyzes individual actions and 
emotions, as well as organizations and class structure, against the 
backdrop of societal settings and historical change. 

Still, his conception of class is often vague and inconsistent, though 
the main thrust of his criteria—relationship to means of production, 
employment of labor, and class consciousness— is clear. His 
description of the classless society and the problems associated with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as an interim period are not clear 
and precise. The state and bureaucracy in what have been called 
communist societies have certainly not withered away. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful that Marx, who believed in uniting theory, practice, 
and human needs to help bring about a more humane society, would 
have considered these societies to be the kind he had in mind. 
Nevertheless, that these societies turned out as they have suggests a 
basic flaw in Marx's view of how and why societies become 
structured as they do. Some have traced this fault to Marx’s 
perspective on human nature which, they argue, is overly optimistic 
and does not consider the selfishness of people. “The most 
monumental error in Marx's thought,” wrote Lopreato and Hazelrigg 
(1972), “is his failure to accept the fact ... that man is by nature a 
fallible and ‘sinful’ animal” (pp. 40-41). Moreover, Marx appears to 
have “seriously underrated” the ability of individuals to adjust to 
inequality (Duke, 1976, p. 34). 

Figure 6.1 Core Elements in Marx's Theory of Class Struggle within 
Capitalism 

It certainly seems true that Marx also underestimated the strength of 
nationalism as a force inhibiting the international union of classes. 
Miliband observed that “nationalism’ has proved a much more 
enduring and therefore a much more difficult problem to confront 
than early Marxists thought likely” (1977, p. 105). 

Nonetheless, the international character of modern capitalism that 
Marx predicted means that the impact of its internal crises and 
contradictions reverberate throughout the world. During the last three 


decades, “capitalism has intensified its grasp over the entire world, 
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unleashing processes of economic change that intensify and render 
increasingly visible the links between the fate of people in the 
advanced capitalist countries and the rest of the world’s population” 
(Gimenez, 2005, p. 11). During this time, many corporations have 
established plants and markets in foreign countries and have 
outsourced thousands of jobs. From a Marxist perspective, capitalism 
treats the world as a font of resources, a source of labor, and a large 
marketplace in which companies can sell their goods and services. 
While the “informal proletariat” composed of self-employed street 
workers and others like them is not the same group as Mary's factory 
proletariat, the growth in their numbers is still fostered by the 
movement of capitalist corporations into these economies (Choi, 
2006). 

Photo 6.2 A woman operates a sewing machine in Bangkok, Thailand. 
The increased demand for inexpensive goods in the West has led to 
the growth of industrialization in less-developed countries. 

Source: © 1000 words/Shutterstock. 

Another criticism that has some validity is that the extent of 
pauperization and polarization of classes that Marx expected to occur 
in capitalism has not, as yet, occurred. How much one makes of this 
comment depends heavily on the time frame one selects, because 
certainly there are indications that the extent of relative economic 
inequality has grown, and that corporate concentration has increased 
over the last 100 years. Even during the past Great Recession and in 
the years since, Americans are more aware of the economic gap that 
exists between top capitalists and the average worker. 

But capitalism has proved exceptionally resourceful in maintaining 
itself and forestalling widespread revolution. Being able to 
internationalize has provided capitalism with a mechanism for 
obtaining wider and wider markets and, therefore, has put off a crisis 
caused by its internal contradictions. It is likely as well that Marx 
underestimated the influence of the growth in technology on an 
increase of productivity, therefore limiting the accumulation of capital 
(Piketty, 2014). Also, the capitalist state, in being reformist and 


offering welfare programs, has alleviated some of its immediate 
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problems. But, according to Marxists, reformism serves only to 
disguise the real class character of the state, and concrete reforms 
support the long-term maintenance of the existing economic order 
and are meant to solve only immediate problems rather than 
fundamental underlying ones (cf. Piven and Cloward, 2012). 

Marx thought that the members of the working class would be the 
“gravediggers of capitalism,” but, to use Giddens’s colorful phrasing 
(1982, p. 63), “the grave remains undug, a century later; and its 
prospective incumbent, if no longer in the first flush of youth, does not 
seem seriously threatened by imminent demise.” But the fact that the 
working class has not revolted is not conclusive proof of the 
inadequacy of Marx's theory or that capitalism is not a class society. 
This is because an effective class society, as Marx argued, can have a 
number of economic, political, and ideological characteristics that 
encourage false consciousness and minimize the chances for revolt 
by workers. Sooner or later, however (and Marx believed sooner), 
workers would become aware of their situation and act accordingly. 
Although Marx’s main predictions have not turned out exactly as he 
envisioned, many of the phenomena that he foresaw do exist to a 
degree. There has been a consistent trend toward more concentration 
of corporate power. There is also quite a bit of wealth inequality, and 
there are business ups and downs that capitalism follows. Moreover, 
every Capitalist society has “class-based, working-class politics” to a 
certain degree (Collins, 1988). U.S. government responses to the 
2008-2010 economic crisis, the 2016 Presidential election, and the 
more recent corporate tax cuts served to crystallize in the public’s 
mind the differences in class interests of the capitalist and working 


classes. 


MAX WEBER (1864-1920) 


Many of those who followed Marx, and especially the major social 
theorists of the period, were engaged in a “debate with Marx’s ghost” 
(Zeitlin, 1968). Among those most evidently aware of Marx's work and 


some of its shortcomings was Max Weber. 
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Weber is often considered to be the greatest sociologist in history. His 
“shadow falls long over the intellectual life of our era,” wrote Mitzman 
(1970, p. 3). Much of what he contributed to social science still 
remains intact, and even those of his ideas that have proved weak or 
been discarded still provide a foundation from which further analysis 
can begin. Like Marx and other great theorists whose specific 
theories fit into a coherent whole, Weber's formulations regarding 
inequality must be considered in the context of his broader theory of 
the rationalization of the modern world. We will examine what Weber 
had to say about inequality, how U.S. sociologists have interpreted his 
work in this area, and if and how he added to Marx's own analysis of 
class structure. 

Max Weber's life was quite different from Marx's, but like Marx's, his 
life experiences clearly affected the propositions about society that 
he developed. Weber was born in Erfurt, Germany, in 1864, sixteen 
years after the publication of Communist Manifesto and three years 
before the publication of the first volume of Capital. His family was 
upper middle class. His father was a fun-loving conformist who 
disliked and feared upsetting existing political arrangements. In sharp 
contrast, Weber's mother was an extremely religious person of 
Calvinist persuasion, who often suffered the abuses of her much less 
moralistic husband, a fact that later became central in Max's 
repudiation of his father. 

Despite its drawbacks for Weber, his parents’ home was the site of 
frequent and diverse intellectual discussions featuring many of the 
well-known academicians of the day. From the beginning, Max was 
exposed to a potpourri of ideas. Though he was a sickly child, he was 
very bright, becoming familiar with the writings of a variety of 
philosophers before setting off at the age of 18 for the University of 
Heidelberg, where he studied law, medieval history, economics, and 
philosophy. At age 19, Weber left for Strasbourg to put in his military 
service. It was there that he developed a lifelong and deep friendship 
with his uncle Hermann Baumgarten, an historian, and his aunt, a 
devout Protestant, who was effective in putting her religious fervor 


into action. Consequently, Weber developed a greater respect for the 
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religious virtues of his own mother and less of a regard for the worldly 
and cowardly qualities of his father. 

A year later, he returned to live with his parents and to study at the 
University of Berlin, where he wrote his dissertation on medieval 
business. Carrying on a strictly disciplined and rigid life, he served as 
a barrister in the Berlin court system and as an instructor at the 
university. He wrote several works on agrarian history and agricultural 
laborers. These investigations included discussions of the social and 
cultural effects of commercialization and the role of ideas in 
economic behavior. 

In 1893, Max Weber married Marianne Schnitget, a vibrant scholar in 
her own right. Marianne traveled with Max to America, where she met 
with social reformers Jane Addams and Florence Kelly. Marianne 
published several works on women, the law, and culture, and was an 
active feminist and politician. After his death, she authored his 
biography (Lengermann and Niebrugge-Brantley, 1998). 

After getting married and serving at the age of only 30 as a full 
professor of economics at the University of Freiburg, Max and 
Marianne left for Heidelberg, where he took a professorship, became 
more politically involved, and quickly developed a close circle of 
intellectual friends. During this period, Weber suffered a severe 
emotional breakdown and was able to do little of anything, even 
reading. He was only 33 years old at the time, and it was a number of 
years before his energy was restored. The breakdown may have been 
precipitated by a harsh confrontation with his father, very shortly after 
which his father died. 

Photo 6.3 Max and Marianne Weber, 1894. 

In the early 1900s, Weber’s health was restored, and it was between 
this time and his death that Weber produced most of the works for 
which he is best known. He became enmeshed in German politics and 
volunteered for service during World War I, but later became 
disillusioned by the war and the German government's incompetence. 
Weber, unlike Marx, was accepted in polite society and was nota 
political radical, but he was generally a liberal and participated in the 


writing of the Weimar Constitution. There were many occasions when 
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he fought bigotry and close-mindedness. Weber died of pneumonia 
on June 14, 1920, his broad knowledge leaving an unmistakable mark 


on social theory (Coser, 1971; Mitzman, 1970). 


Rationalization of the World 


Much of what Weber wrote had an undeniably unified theme. His 
discussions of bureaucracy, the Protestant ethic, authority, and even 
class, status, and party fit into his overall concern for social change 
and the direction in which he thought the Western world was moving. 
Thus, as is the case of Marx and many other nineteenth-century 
theorists, Weber's work on stratification must be understood within 
the context of his general perspective. 

In contrast to Marx, who believed that capitalism and its 
accompanying denigration of the human spirit would eventually lead 
to a communistic and more humane society, Weber contended that 
alienation, impersonality, bureaucracy, and, in general, rationalization 
would be permanent societal features. Weber agreed with Marx that 
modern modes of technology have dehumanizing effects, yet he 
contended that bureaucracy and alienation are not temporary or 
peculiar to a passing period, but are instead at the core of an 
increasingly disenchanted world. What the future promised in Weber's 
view was not a wonderfully free society in which people are reunited 
to themselves and nature, but rather an “iron cage”; what we have to 
look forward to is not “summer's bloom,” but rather a “polar night of 
icy darkness and hardness.” Bureaucratization and technical 
rationality are not likely to decrease but rather to increase under 
socialism. 

A bureaucracy is characterized by its impersonality, hierarchy of 
rational-legal authority, written system of rules, clear division of labor, 
and career system. According to Weber, bureaucracy is technically 
more perfect than other methods of organization and is the most 
efficient and rational. “Precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge of 
the files, continuity, discretion, unity, strict subordination, reduction of 


friction and of material and personal costs—these are raised to the 
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optimum point in the strictly bureaucratic administration” (Gerth and 
Mills, 1962, p. 214). Business is carried out “without regard for 
persons,” under “calculable rules.” The lack of regard for persons is a 
central characteristic of all purely economic transactions. Since 
status honor and prestige are based on who a person is, the 
domination of the bureaucratic organization and a free market mean 
“the leveling of status ‘honor” and “the universal domination of the 


m 


‘class situation” (p. 215). The leveling of status strengthens the rule 
of bureaucracy by weakening status as a basis for position and 
encouraging the equal treatment of all, regardless of background. 
Capitalism and bureaucracy support each other; both are impersonal. 
Bureaucracy hastened the destruction of feudal, patrimonial 
organizations and local privileges. Whereas feudalism was 
characterized by ties of personal loyalty and was grounded in small 
local communities, bureaucracy denies or destroys personal loyalty 
and demands loyalty to position, thereby equalizing individuals. 
Capitalist production requires it. Conversely, capitalism can supply the 
money needed to develop bureaucracy in its most rational form 
(Weber, 1968, p. 224). Bureaucracy and capitalism are characteristics 
of the contemporary modern society. 

Bureaucracy and capitalism increase the prevalence of authority 
based on rational-legal, as opposed to charismatic or traditional, 
grounds. In the rational-legal form, authority is based on the 
acceptance of rules regarding the right to issue commands as they 
apply to formal position in the organization. Authority is attached to 
the office, not the person; it is impersonal. 

Putting all of this together, we see that capitalism and the secularized 
Protestant ethic, class, bureaucracy, and rational-legal authority are 
mutually supportive and are integral parts of the increasingly 
rationalized modern society that Weber saw emerging. They stand in 
stark contrast to feudalism, the personalism of status honor, tradition 
and charisma, and premodern forms of organization. An adequate 
understanding of Weber’s perspective on class and status, their 
relationship, and their distinction can be obtained only if his broader 


theory of historical development and its associated concepts are 
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incorporated in the analysis. Keeping Weber’s broader theory in mind, 


we turn to discussion of his more specific ideas on inequality. 


Tripartite Nature of Inequality 


Weber argued that power can take a variety of forms. “Power,” in 
general, refers to “the chance of a man or of anumber of men to 
realize their own will in a communal action even against the 
resistance of others who are participating in the action” (Gerth and 
Mills, 1962, p. 180). A person's power can be shown in the social 
order through their status, in the economic order through their class, 
and in the political order through their party. Thus, class, status, and 
party are each aspects of the distribution of power within a 
community. For example, if we think about an individual's chances of 
realizing their own will against someone else’s, it is reasonable to 
believe that the person's social prestige, class position, and 
membership in a political group will have an effect on these chances. 
Social order refers to the arrangement of social honor (prestige) 
within a society. Different status groups (e.g., professors, 
construction workers) occupy different places along the prestige 
continuum. Economic order, in turn, refers to the general distribution 
of economic goods and services (e.g., owners and nonowners)—that 
is, to the arrangement of classes within a society. Finally, political 
order relates to the distribution of power among groups (e.g,., political 
action committees, parties) to influence communal decisions. 
Weber’s general scheme for inequality is presented graphically in 
Figure 6.2. 

Although these are presented as three distinct and separate orders, it 
is a mistake to see them strictly as such. All of them are 
manifestations of the distribution of power and can and usually do 
influence each other, often in a quite predictable manner. The 
inclusion of the social and political dimensions is ordinarily seen as a 
“rounding out” of the economic determinism of Marx (Gerth and Mills, 
1962, p. 47). But, as already pointed out, Marx was not a simple 
economic determinist; he viewed causal relationships in a more 
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complex fashion. Moreover, Weber's own writings suggest that he did 
not view the three dimensions as being equally salient in capitalist 
society. Weber did not fully develop his political dimension, and the 
economic factor, as we shall see, outweighs the status element in the 
capitalist system of inequality. But at this point, it is necessary to 
examine each of Weber's three dimensions in greater detail. 

FIGURE 6.2 Weber's View of the General Distribution of Power 

CLASS More so than Marx, Weber deliberately set out a number of 
formal definitions for his concepts (Weber, 1968). Weber’s own 
conception of class parallels Marx’s in several ways. Class, at its core, 
is an economic concept; it is the position of individuals in the market 
that determines their class position. And it is how one is situated in 
the marketplace that directly affects one's life chances, “a common 
condition for the individual’s fate” (Weber, 1963, pp. 44-45). Just as 
Marx indicated that capital begins when capitalist and laborer meet 
freely in the market, when the laborer is free to sell his or her labor 
and form a relationship with the capitalist, Weber pointed out that 
persons are members of a class only if they have “the chance of using 
goods or services for themselves on the market” (p. 45, emphasis 
added). Consequently, slaves are not members of classes. 

Weber distinguished three types of classes: property classes, 
commercial (acquisition) classes, and social classes. Individuals 
belong to the same class if they are in the same “class situation,” 
which refers to the probability of individuals obtaining goods, position, 
and satisfactions in life, “a probability which derives from the relative 
control over goods and skills and from their income-producing uses 
within a given economic order” (Weber, 1968, p. 302). 

Property classes are those who monopolize status privileges, such as 
education, and those who control the bulk of wealth, capital, and sales 
in the society. Such classes usually are composed of “rentiers,” who 
get income from a number of sources, including people, land, 
factories, and bank securities. Those who are not privileged are those 
who are unfree or are paupers. Weber stressed the distinction 
between the top and the bottom classes but did mention that in each 


set of classes there are “middle classes” (Weber, 1968, pp. 302-303). 
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Commercial-class position is determined by “the marketability of 
goods and services,” in other words, by the opportunity to exploit the 
market (Weber, 1968, p. 302). Merchants, industrial and agricultural 
employers, bankers, ship owners, professionals, and workers who 
have cornered certain skills are examples of the entrepreneurs who 
are members of privileged commercial classes. In contrast, those 
who are unprivileged are usually laborers (skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled) (p. 304). Again, there are middle classes, but these are 
treated more as residual categories when compared with the other 
classes. 

Social classes make up all class situations “within which individual 
and generational mobility is easy and typical” (Weber, 1968, p. 302). 
That is, a social-class structure is one in which there is fluidity and 
movement of individuals between class situations. Upward mobility is 
most likely, however, between adjacent classes. Examples of such 


Mt 


social classes are the “working class as a whole,” “the petty 
bourgeoisie,” “the propertyless intelligentsia and specialists,’ and “the 
class privileged through property and education” (p. 305). 

CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS AND CLASS STRUGGLE According to 
Weber, classes of whatever kind need not be class conscious as Marx 
conceived them; they are not necessarily unified “communities.” Class 
organization can occur in any one of the three types of classes, but 
class consciousness and class (communal) action are likely only 
under certain conditions. Weber argued that just because there are 
different property classes, for example, does not mean that they will 
necessarily engage in class struggle, although they may when 
circumstances are right. And when struggles do occur, they may not 
be over a basic change in the entire economy but may be more 
superficially over the distribution of wealth. 

Class-conscious action is most likely if, first, “the connections 
between the causes and consequences of the ‘class situation” are 
transparent (Gerth and Mills, 1962, p. 184). If individuals can plainly 
see that there is a connection between the structure of the economic 
system and what happens to them in terms of life chances, class 
action is more likely. Weber believed this had happened among the 
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proletariat. A second condition for class unification exists if there is 
an immediate opponent on whom the class can focus. Hence, 
workers will react against their immediate employers rather than 
those who are most distantly and perhaps even more profitably 
involved (such as stockholders). Third, class organization is also 
more likely if large numbers of individuals are in the same class 
position. The increasing growth of the proletariat would increase the 
chances of class action by them. Fourth, if all of the individuals are in 
one place and therefore are easier to organize, class unity is more 
probable. Finally, if their goals are directed and interpreted by a group 
of intelligentsia who are actually outside their class, class 
organization is more likely (Weber, 1947, pp. 427-428, 1968, p. 304). 
These conditions are not inconsistent with those that Marx thought 
would forge a mass of individuals in the same class situation into a 
“class for itself.” However, Weber cautions us about the belief that 
fully developed classes are never wrong-—that is, “falsely conscious”— 
about their own interests. They can be. 

Class struggles have changed in content throughout history, 
according to Weber. The focus of conflict has evolved from struggles 
over debt and credit in antiquity, to struggles over the availability of 
consumer goods and their prices in the market during the Middle 
Ages, to struggles over the price of labor in the modern world. 
Historically, class struggles begin when a credit market exists in 
which debtors pay high and often increasing rates of interest to the 
wealthy, who monopolize the credits (Weber, 1963, pp. 45, 48). But in 
each case, by definition, the struggle is of an economic character. 
STATUS Standing in theoretical and practical opposition to the market 
principle of class, which “knows no personal distinctions” and “knows 
nothing of ‘honor,” is the principle of status. Traditionally, status 
groups are ranked in terms of the “consumption of goods as 
represented by special ‘styles of life,” whereas classes are determined 
by their relations to the “production system and acquisition of goods” 
(Weber, 1963, p. 56; emphasis in original). 

In addition, then, to being ranked in terms of market situation, 


individuals can be ranked on the basis of honor or prestige. A person’s 
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“status situation” consists of all aspects of his or her “life fate” that 
are determined by a “social estimation of honor” (Weber, 1963, pp. 49, 
54). Status groups are based on a particular style of life, formal 
education, and/or inherited or occupational prestige. Certain groups 
may lay claim to (or, in other words, may usurp) a certain level of 
honor because of their hereditary background or family tree (Such as 
the “First Families of Virginia’), because of their peculiar lifestyle or 
because of their power. Thus, because of their formal education and 
occupational prestige, liberal arts professors might tend to socialize 
only among themselves and might have certain unwritten rules about 
how a member of the group should act or what kinds of goods and 
services are suitable for use in the status group and what kinds are 
not. 

The stability of status groups is linked to political and economic 
conditions in a society and is one way in which the latter two aspects 
of inequality are related to the social dimension. The likelihood of a 
conventionally recognized status group developing into a “/egal 
privilege, positive or negative, is easily traveled as soon as a certain 
stratification of the social order has in fact been ‘lived in’ and has 
achieved stability by virtue of a stable distribution of economic 
power” (Weber, 1963, p. 51; emphasis added). Weber is saying that 
status groups can be legalized and, therefore, become bases for 
political power differences when they have been around for some 
time and are buttressed by parallel differences in the distribution of 
economic resources. Where such stability exists, caste groups 
develop. Castes become supported by rituals (e.g., of purity), 
convention, and law. Separate castes may even develop their own 
religious beliefs. Usually, the status structure approaches this 
extreme form only when the fundamental differences between the 
groups are considered ethnic in nature (e.g., Jews). Caste is more 
than just simple ethnic segregation. The latter still permits each group 
in question to consider its own values (honor) to be high, but a caste 
system arranges these groups hierarchically, allotting one more honor 
than the rest. Any sense of dignity a lower-caste group might have 


would derive from its belief in a future beyond present conditions in 
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which it would have an elevated status. In contrast, the privileged 
caste groups can and do derive their own sense of dignity from their 
present and/or past situation. 

Weber stressed that class, status, and political power can be 
reciprocally related, with each affecting the others. Status can 
influence and even determine class (Weber, 1968, p. 306). However, 
his writing emphasized the effect of class on status in capitalist 
society. “Property as such is not always recognized as a status 
qualification, but in the long run it is, and with extraordinary regularity” 
(Weber, 1963, p. 49). Frequently, the richest person has the greatest 
prestige, and those in similar economic situations normally socialize 
with each other rather than with persons from different classes. 
Equality of status among individuals in unequal classes can “in the 
long run become quite precarious” (p. 49). Weber observed that 
although race, political power, and class have all been bases for 
status in the past, “today the class situation is by far the predominant 
factor, for of course the possibility of a style of life expected for 
members of a status group is usually conditioned economically” (p. 
53): 

Despite the controlling importance of the class factor, Weber 
emphasized that status and class are not necessarily connected. 
Individuals who are low in class position can be high in prestige and 
vice versa. Analytically, status is opposed “to a distinction of power 
which is regulated exclusively through the market” (p. 54). If 
individuals who were high in class automatically received high status, 
“the status order would be threatened at its very root” (p. 55). Groups 
who base their high status on their lifestyle rather than only property 
are likely to feel threatened when the basis for honor shifts to the 
economic order. 

Weber said very little about the conditions under which stratification 
by class or status predominate. Weber maintained that, “when the 
bases of the acquisition and distribution of goods are relatively stable, 
stratification by status is favored” (p. 56). If a status order is 
entrenched by virtue of a monopolization of certain goods by 


particular groups, then the free-market principle is hindered; it cannot 
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operate. Under these conditions, “the power of naked property per se, 
which gives its stamp to ‘class formation, is pushed into the 
background.” But “every technological repercussion and economic 
transformation threatens stratification by status and pushes class 
situation into the foreground” (pp. 55-56). In contrast to commercial- 
class societies, which ordinarily operate in market-oriented 
economies, status societies are economically organized around 
religious, feudal, and patrimonial factors (Weber, 1968, p. 306). In 
capitalist societies, classes play a more important role than status 
(Giddens, 1973). 

PARTIES Political power generally is considered to be a third 
dimension of inequality included by Weber, though some interpret 
Weber to be saying that class, status, and party are each different 
forces around which the distribution of power can be organized 
(Giddens, 1973). 

A party is an association that aims to secure “power within an 
organization [or the state] for its leaders in order to attain ideal or 
material advantages for its active members” (Weber, 1968, p. 284). 
Thus, Weber is not referring narrowly to what we think of as political 
parties (such as Democrats or Republicans) but to political groups 
more broadly conceived. Instead of parties being an outgrowth of 
class struggle, they can represent status groups, classes, or merely 
their own members and may use a variety of means to attain power. 
Well-organized interest groups would constitute parties in a Weberian 
sense. 

Since parties aim for such goals as getting their programs developed 
or accepted and getting positions of influence within organizations, it 
is clear that they operate only within a rational order in which these 
goals are possible to attain and only when there is a struggle for 
power. Parties themselves, however, can be organized around a 
charismatic or traditional leader as well as being structured in a 
rational way with formal positions to which members are elected. 
Formally recognized political parties are not the only kind that exist; 


parties also can be organized around religious issues or those that 
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concern the traditional rights of a leader in an organization (Weber, 
1968, pp. 285-286). 


Marx and Weber 


Weber's theory of stratification has traditionally been hailed in U.S. 
sociology as a major improvement over the perceived narrowness of 
Marxist theory. Why is this so? To some extent, it reflects the nature 
of U.S. sociology and the interpretation of Weber by U.S. sociologists. 
The vagueness in parts of Weber's work has encouraged multiple 
interpretations of what he said on the subject of inequality and the 
unintentional shaping of what he said to fit the peculiar 
characteristics of one version of sociology. Weber's incorporation of 
noneconomic (status, party) and more general economic elements 
(such as market situation) is more appealing to a U.S. sociology 
rooted in a society that has been antiradical and staunch in the belief 
that individuals can distinguish themselves in a variety of ways other 
than economic. In some societies with long traditions of status 
ranking, such as Great Britain, the significance of the distinction 
between class and status in everyday life may be more obvious than 
in advanced open societies with shorter histories like the United 
States. Nevertheless, the separate operation of economic and social 
standings on individuals’ situations is always a possibility. 
Consequently, the need to keep these concepts separate would seem 
to be important. Unfortunately, the conflation of the separate 
concepts of class and status into one measure, like socioeconomic 
status, blurs the real distinction between the concepts and their 
separate effects on individual lives. While economic class has effects 
in the areas of employment and income (life chances), the impact of 
social status is realized more in the area of “cultural consumption” 
(life choices) (Chan and Goldthorpe, 2007). 

There are two basic similarities between Marx and Weber. First, both 
argued that capitalist society is a class society. Capitalism is 
characterized by laborers and capitalists meeting freely in the market; 


it creates a large pool of dehumanized workers of all types, and it 
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broadens the market. Second, even though Weber talked about status 
and party as well as class, he argued that in a rationalized market 
society, such as capitalism, class becomes predominant, and there is 
a “leveling of status honor.” The distinct separation of status honor 
from the market principle and property is most characteristic of 
traditional or premodern societies (Parkin, 1971, p. 38). Thus, on the 
importance of class in capitalist society, Marx and Weber appear to 
agree. 

Of course, there are some basic differences between Marx and 
Weber. As mentioned earlier, Marx had a more optimistic view of the 
long-term future than Weber, who believed society would become 
increasingly rationalized and bureaucratized even under socialism, 
because bureaucracy, once established, was virtually “escape proof” 
(Grabb, 1984). Socialism would only intensify the bureaucratic 
characteristics of the state. Thus, future society would not see the 
removal of alienation and impersonality but rather their enhancement. 
A second major difference between the theorists is that, because 
Weber was concerned with status and party and defined class 
generally in terms of market situation, his view of inequality contained 
within it many more groups than are suggested by a class society in 
which there are only two major classes. Market situation, for example, 
if defined broadly enough and in detail, could ultimately mean that 
each individual is in a distinct class position, meaning that there are 


as many classes as there are persons. 


EMILE DURKHEIM (1858-1917) 


In contrast to the theorists we have discussed, Emile Durkheim was 
not principally concerned with social inequality. Rather, he 
emphasized establishing sociology as a scientific discipline, 
uncovering the sources and forms of integration and moral authority, 
and tracking and understanding the place of individualism in modern 
industrial society (Giddens, 1978). Most of his works revolve around 
issues of integration and cohesiveness—that is, the question of order 


in society. Although liberal and reformist in outlook, Durkheim was a 
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central founder of the functionalist school of thought in sociology, 
which views society as a social system tending toward equilibrium. 
The organic analogy of society is evident in his writing. Despite his 
preoccupations with questions of order and the evolutionary growth 
of societies, however, Durkheim had something to say about social 
inequality, and so a brief discussion is included here. 
Emile Durkheim was born in 1858 in Alsace-Lorraine into a Jewish 
family, which expected him to become a rabbi. Later, as a young man, 
he turned away from religion and became an agnostic, even though 
his study of the “elementary forms of religious life” is one of his major 
works. Durkheim wanted to study a subject that would directly 
address issues of moral and practical guidance for society, and he 
wanted to use a scientific approach in the analysis of issues. He 
turned to sociology as his discipline of choice and, to the disdain of 
many colleagues, became an imperialistic advocate of sociology 
rather than the other social sciences (Giddens, 1978). It is not 
surprising that topics related to order, development, and the 
relationship between the individual and the society would run as a 
common thread through Durkheim's body of work because of 
conditions in French society at the time. The early years of the Third 
Republic in France, when Durkheim was a young man, were marked by 
instability and conflicts between the political right and left. 
Photo 6.4 Emile Durkheim. 
Durkheim was actively involved in public affairs, including working 
toward restructuring the university system and helping early in the 
World War | effort by completing articles attacking Nationalist 
German writing (Coser, 1971). Durkheim’s major sociological works 
did not begin to appear until the end of the nineteenth century. The 
Division of Labour in Society, the source we will be concerned with 
here, was completed in 1893, followed by The Rules of Sociological 
Method in 1895 and Suicide in 1897. Later, in 1912, he finished The 
Elementary Forms of Religious Life. Durkheim died in 1917 at the age 
of 59. 


Durkheim and Inequality 
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In The Division of Labour in Society, Durkheim developed his theory of 
the movement of society from “mechanical” to “organic” solidarity. A 
society organized on mechanical solidarity is homogeneous, with a 
simple division of labor, and based on the similarity of the individuals 
in it. There is a strong collective conscience that serves as a principal 
source of moral cohesion. The individual ego is not prominent in this 
kind of society. In sharp contrast, societies organized around the 
organic form of solidarity are characterized by differences and 
interdependence in their division of labor. Social uniqueness, along 
with the increased individualism, can threaten the cohesiveness and 
stability of society. Corporate groups and the division of labor serve 
as means for integrating individuals in this kind of society. They stand 
midway, as it were, between the state and individual. 

In a fully developed organic society, characterized by individualism, 
equal opportunity, specialization, and interdependence, inequality is to 
be expected because at this point in evolution, Durkheim argued, it is 
based on differences in the internal abilities of individuals. A “normal” 
division of labor is based on internal differences between individuals, 
which include differences between men and women. Differences in 
the division of labor between men and women should persist, but 
other differences based on external qualities (e.g., race, inheritance), 
including classes, should decline and eventually disappear. As society 
evolves, differential rewards should, because of equal opportunity, 
directly reflect individual differences in abilities and differences in the 
social value of occupations. In short, Durkheim believed that as time 
moved on, modern society would be characterized by social 
inequalities between individuals based on their inner abilities rather 
than external characteristics. In a conflicting argument, however, 
while he argued that class and racial inequalities would diminish, he 
believed that social inequalities between men and women were 
justified due to internal differences between the sexes (Lehmann, 
1995). 

Until this point in evolution is reached, however, the division of labor 
can take on “abnormal” forms that prevent its appropriate and 


efficient functioning. Durkheim argued that this occurs when 
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individuals’ positions in it are forced or determined without moral 
regulation. Individuals must recognize the rights of others in the 
division of labor and their duties to society as well as to themselves. 
Ideally, each person must have the opportunity to occupy the position 
that fits his or her abilities (Grabb, 1984). When these conditions are 
not present, abnormal forms of the division of labor develop. Two of 
these are the anomic and forced forms of the division of labor. 

In the first type, relations between people in the workplace are not 
governed by a generally agreed-on set of values and beliefs. Two of 
the developments that divided people were the split between 
“masters and workers” in which the organization is privately owned by 
the masters, and the arrival of large-scale industry in which workers 
were each given very narrow and different functions to perform. Both 
of these factors served to drive a wedge between employers and 
workers. With large industries, “the worker is more completely 
separated from the employer.” And “at the same time that 
specialization becomes greater, revolts become more frequent” 
(Durkheim, 1933, p. 355). In smaller industries, in contrast, there is “a 
relative harmony between worker and employer. It is only in large- 
scale industry that these relations are in a sickly state” (p. 356). Large 
industry develops as markets grow and encompass groups not in 
immediate contact with each other. Producers and consumers 
become increasingly separated from each other. “The producer can 
no longer embrace the market in a glance, nor even in thought. He can 
no longer see its limits, since it is, so to speak, limitless. Accordingly, 
production becomes unbridled and unregulated” (p. 370); that is, a 
condition of anomie or normlessness exists. Economic crises 
develop, but industry grows as markets grow. 

With the growth of industry and an increasingly minute division of 
labor, the individual worker becomes more “alienated,” to use a 
Marxist term. Like Marx, Durkheim concluded that the worker 
becomes a “machine,” performing mind-numbing, routine, repetitive 
labor without any sense of the significance of his or her role in the 
labor process: “Every day he repeats the same movements with 


monotonous regularity, but without being interested in them, and 
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without understanding them” (p. 371). Although this description may 
sound intriguingly Marxist, Durkheim's view of the division of labor in 
modern society was quite different from that of Marx. Because of its 
nature, Durkheim viewed the division of labor as a central basis for 
integration in modern industrial society. It is only in certain abnormal 
forms that it becomes a problem. But basically, a complex division of 
labor is a necessity in industrial society. It is expected that, as 
societies develop, they become increasingly complex. In contrast, 
Marx viewed the division of labor as a source of basic problems in 
capitalist society. Class conflict was over fundamental issues in the 
property and social relationships involved in the division of labor. For 
Durkheim, class conflict was a surface symptom of an anomic state 
in which the employers and workers were in conflict because of the 
absence of a common, agreed-on set of moral rules. The problems of 
the modern society are not due to contradictions within capitalism, 
“but derive from the strains inherent in the transition from mechanical 
to organic solidarity” (Giddens, 1978, p. 36). Marx saw regulation in 
capitalist society as stifling human initiative, whereas Durkheim saw 
moral regulation as necessary for individual liberty and happiness. 
However, the mere presence of rules is not enough to prevent 
problems in the division of labor because “sometimes the rules 
themselves are the cause of evil. This is what occurs in class-wars” 
(Durkheim, 1933, p. 374). The problem here is that the rules governing 
the division of labor do not create a correspondence between 
individual talents or interests and work functions. The result is that 
the division of labor creates dissatisfaction and pain instead of 
integration and cohesiveness. “This is because the distribution of 
social functions on which [the class structure] rests does not respond, 
or rather no longer responds, to the distribution of natural talents” (p. 
375). When the rules regulating the division of labor no longer 
correspond to the distribution of true talents among individuals, then 
the organization of labor becomes forced (the second type of division 
of labor referred to earlier). Durkheim argued that inequalities that 
were not based on “internal” differences between individuals were 


unjust. “External” inequality, which is based on inheritance, nepotism, 
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or simple membership in some biological group, must be eliminated, 
according to Durkheim, because it threatens the solidarity of society. 
Superiority that results from differences in the resources of 
individuals is unjust. “In other words, there cannot be rich and poor at 
birth without there being unjust contracts” (p. 384). The sense of 
injustice associated with the significance of external inequalities 
becomes greater as labor becomes more separated from employers 
and the collective conscience becomes weaker. 

Despite his realization of the injustices suffered by workers in the 
division of labor, Durkheim was not an advocate of class revolution. 
As mentioned, he did not believe that there is anything inherently 
wrong with a complex division of labor and, consequently, believed 
that only reformist change was needed to eliminate the problems 
associated with it. Durkheim felt that complete revolution would 
destroy the delicate and complex membrane that made up society. 

| am quite aware when people speak of destroying existing societies, 
they intend to reconstruct them. But these are the fantasies of 
children. One cannot in this way rebuild collective life: once our social 
organization is destroyed, centuries of history will be required to build 
another. 

(quoted in Fenton, 1984, p. 31) 

Durkheim suggested that deep, lasting change would take place 
gradually and through ameliorative reform rather than through drastic 
conflict. In this way also, he differed from Marx. Nor did he agree with 
Marx that the state was an instrument of oppression, but rather felt it 
could serve as an instrument of reform for a better society (Giddens, 
1978). However, like Marx and in contrast to Weber, he had an 
optimistic view of future society. Fundamental class conflicts would 
be minimized once problems in the division of labor could be ironed 


out with appropriate policies and moral regulations over time. 


W.E.B. DU BOIS (1868-1963) 


Neglected by the discipline for decades, it is only recently that W.E.B. 


Du Bois has been included among classical sociological theorists. 
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This is likely for several reasons: First, though he was born only fifty 
years after Marx and was more or less a contemporary of Weber and 
Durkheim, he was speaking mostly from an American context and 
was often addressing the problems of the twentieth century. Marx, 
Weber, and Durkheim are often considered “classical theorists” 
because they are concerned with the “foundational moment arising 
from the internal transformation of European society” (Connell, 1997, 
p. 1513). At first glance, Du Bois’ writings do not appear to address 
the same issues. 
Second, while Du Bois was hailed as a powerful public sociologist, 
some wrongly believed that he never developed a complex 
sociological theory. Indeed, Lewis Coser is quoted as stating that 
“[mlasters of sociological thought are those rare scholars who build 
theoretical systems, and Du Bois did not build such a system” (Morris, 
2015, p. xv). As over half of his career was spent as an activist and a 
journalist, working outside of the walls of academia (Green and 
Wortham, 2015, p. 529), many overlooked his strength as a social 
theorist. Further, his writing is beautiful and poetic, making it possible 
for some to overlook the complex theoretic constructions 
undergirding his writing. 
Photo 6.5 W.E.B. Du Bois, 1911. 


Source: 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Motto_web_dubois_original 
JPg 


Finally, and undeniably most importantly, persistent racism has 
precluded his recognition as a key figure in sociology (Green and 
Wortham, 2015; Morris, 2015). 

He was a black man writing mostly about black life at a time when 
most Americans cared little about black men—or women-—or their 
lives. He studied, documented, and theorized about what many would 
rather ignore or sidestep: racism, that disturbing disease of American 
culture so readily denied and dismissed by those it infects. 
(Zuckerman, 2004, p. 7) 

The racism of his time and the continuing racism in academia have 


limited the extent to which he has been embraced in the field. 
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There are, however, very strong arguments for labeling Du Bois a 
classical theorist, particularly regarding issues of inequality. Classical 
sociological theory arose from the context of empire, colonialism, and 
the rise of the modern era. Du Bois’ work fits centrally into that 
framework, as he teases out the national and global relationships 
between race, class, capitalism, and colonialism. Additionally, as with 
other classical theorists, he addressed the place of sociology as a 
discipline and how to combine theory with data collection and 
analysis. Du Bois can arguably be considered the founder of American 
empirical sociology, particularly with his groundbreaking work, The 
Philadelphia Negro (Green and Wortham, 2015; Morris, 2015). He 
outlined in various writings his blueprint for sociology as a discipline; 
for example, in several of his writings he chastises sociologists for 
being armchair theorists, or “car-window” sociologists who seek to 
understand the “snarl of the century” from casual observations while 
on holiday (Du Bois, 2007, p. 105). Finally, if by “classical,” we mean 
foundational, there is no doubt that Du Bois provides us with 
foundational understandings of race, inequality, globalization, and 
urban ecology. 

William Edward Burhardt Du Bois was born in 1868 in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, raised by his mother, a domestic worker. 
He speaks of his childhood as one remarkably free of an awareness 
of racial inequality: 

My schoolmates were invariably white; | joined quite naturally all 
games, excursions, church festivals ... | was in and out of the homes 
of nearly all my mates, and ate and played with them. | was a boy 
unconscious of color discrimination in any obvious and specific way. 
(Du Bois, 1944, p. 28) 

Recognized at an early age for his intelligence, his mostly White 
community raised money to send him to Fisk University, where he 
earned his first undergraduate degree. His time at Fisk represented 
his first experience with the South and Jim Crow racism (Morris, 2015, 
p. 16). It is here that he began refining his concept of double- 
consciousness, or “this sense of always looking at one’s self through 


the eyes of others, of measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world that 
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looks on in amused contempt and pity” (Du Bois, 2007, p. 8). This 
double vision includes the conflicted phenomenon of seeing oneself 
simultaneously as an American and as an African American. At this 
point in his life Du Bois became personally more aware of the felt 
realities of racism, and he thus pledged to focus his career on 
understanding and ameliorating discrimination facing peoples of 
color. 
From a section and circumstances where the status of me and my 
folk could be rationalized as the result of poverty and limited training, 
and settled essentially by schooling and hard effort, | suddenly came 
to a region where the world was split into white and black halves, and 
where the darker half was held back by race prejudice and legal 
bonds, as well as by deep ignorance and dire poverty. 
(Du Bois, 1944, p. 31) 
After Fisk, Du Bois received his B.A. in History from Harvard, studying 
most notably with scholars such as William James, Josiah Royce and 
George Santayana. Following his undergraduate work in 1892, he 
studied at the University of Berlin, where he was introduced to leading 
German scholars, including Max Weber and Gustav von Schmoller. 
His time in Berlin was immensely influential in forming his 
understanding of research in the social sciences, and he as well 
greatly influenced others, most notably Weber, to whom he introduced 
a more robust and complex understanding of race and racism (Morris, 
2015). The social experience was also impactful—in Berlin he found a 
cosmopolitan environment free of racial prejudice, which provided 
him the opportunity “of looking at the world as a man and not simply 
from a narrow racial and provincial outlook ... unveiled by the accident 
of color” (Du Bois, 1944, p. 35). 
Following his return to the States he completed his Ph.D.; he was the 
first African American scholar to earn a Ph.D. from Harvard. He taught 
for two years at Wilberforce University, followed by a year at the 
University of Pennsylvania as an “assistant in Sociology,’ where he 
wrote the groundbreaking work, The Philadelphia Negro. Following his 
stint in Philadelphia, he accepted a professorship in History and 


Economics at Atlanta University, where he established a “Laboratory 
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in Sociology.” The aim of the laboratory was to understand the 
“problems facing American Negroes” via fieldwork and statistical 
analyses performed by both undergraduate and post-graduate 
students (Du Bois, 1903). It was during this period that he was 
dedicated to the development of an empirical sociology, of 
enlightening others through the creation of a comprehensive catalog 
of the condition of African Americans in the United States. 

My faith in its success was based on the firm belief that race 
prejudice was based on widespread ignorance. My long-term remedy 
was Truth: carefully gathered scientific proof that neither color nor 
race determined the limits of a man’s capacity or desert. 

(Du Bois, 1944, p. 41) 

During this time and in much of his earlier career, he was often 
compared with the educator and African American leader Booker T. 
Washington in his approach to furthering the interests of Blacks in 
America. For Washington, that approach involved stressing industrial 
education, manual labor, and accommodation. Finding themselves at 
the bottom of the social hierarchy, Washington argued that it was 
there that African Americans must begin their work and education. 
Equality was a fight for the future (Morris, 2015, p. 8). Du Bois, in 
contrast, argued that Washington was supporting a system of 
segregation, and that it was more essential to support the most 
talented of the race, whom he came to call the “talented tenth.” 

Not the lifting of the lowly, but the unchaining of the unawakened 
mighty, will reveal the possibilities of genius, gift and miracle, in 
mountainous treasure-trove, which hitherto civilization has scarcely 
touched; and yet boasted blatantly and even glorified in its poverty. 
(Du Bois, 1944, p. 56) 

Du Bois was to be disappointed with his time at Atlanta University, 
however, for although he and his colleagues produced a wealth of 
data on the condition of African Americans, they did not receive 
widespread recognition in the discipline. Though he certainly shed 
much truth on our understanding of Black America, that truth did not 


change minds and hearts. 
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[S]o far as the American world of science and letters was concerned, 
we never “belonged”; we remained unrecognized in learned societies 
and academic groups. We rated merely as Negroes studying Negroes, 
and after all, what had Negroes to do with America or Science? 

(Du Bois, 1944, pp. 41-42) 

Wanting to be engaged more in activism than in academic life, in 
1909, Du Bois became one of the founders of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and the editor 
and publisher of the Crisis. Echoing Marx's focus on praxis, he stated: 
| faced situations that called—shrieked—for action, even before any 
detailed, scientific study could possibly be prepared. It was as though, 
as a bridge-builder, | was compelled to throw a bridge across a stream 
without waiting for the careful mathematical testing of materials. 

(Du Bois, 1944, p. 47) 

It is also at this time that he began to consider himself a socialist: 
“But of one thing | am certain: | believe in the dictum of Karl Marx, that 
the economic foundation of a nation is widely decisive for its politics, 
its art and its culture” (Du Bois, 1944, p. 50). 

Later in his career, Du Bois continued to become more radical and 
more focused on activist causes. He established and participated in 
various Pan African congresses aimed at fighting “colonial 
imperialism’ (Du Bois, 1944, p. 24), and in 1945 represented the 
NAACP at the conference that established the United Nations. It was 
at one of the Pan African congresses that he met the future first 
president of Ghana, who invited him to the country. Becoming 
increasingly disillusioned with the NAACP and with the state of 
politics in the United States, Du Bois eventually moved to Ghana to 


edit the Encyclopedia Africana, where he died in 1968. 


Race, Capitalism, and Class Inequality 


In sociology textbooks, Du Bois is often relegated to the marginalized 
position of a “Black Sociologist,” or is perhaps given a box in chapters 
on race as an historic commentator on issues of race and ethnicity. 


But as with Marx, Weber, and Durkheim, Du Bois was engaged in the 
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work of understanding the central forces determining the modern era. 
Du Bois’ research, for example, was closely related to Weber's in 
method and attention, focusing on the relationship between agrarian 
populations and capitalism, and stressing the power of ideas in 
affecting social behavior (Morris, 2015; Zuckerman, 2004). While for 
Weber those ideas were located in the Protestant ethic, for Du Bois, it 
was the power of racism in forming social institutions and 
relationships (Zuckerman, 2004, p. 9). Studying under the economist 
von Schmoller, Du Bois was encouraged to engage in a close 
historical analysis of the relationship between history, culture, and 
economics (Morris, 2015, p. 152). As did Marx, Weber, and Durkheim, 
therefore, Du Bois was interested in understanding how capitalism 
flourished in European and American societies. For Du Bois, however, 
the key factor was “the colonization, exploitation, and domination of 
peoples of color” (Morris, 2015, p. 155). That is, he argued that we 
cannot understand the spread of capitalism globally as a system 
without recognizing that this growth and expansion were only 
possible through racial oppression. 

Following his experience in the American South, the key question Du 
Bois was motivated to explore was the “Negro question.” He 
summarized this question by stating that 

in the heart of the nation that had laughed about social prejudices and 
that had set itself the goal of erecting a state with the least 
conceivable class differences, there existed from the very beginning 
the worst of all caste differences that, unheeded, grew to a 
threatening girth, namely a slavery based on race and color. 

(Du Bois, 1944, p. 243) 

The industrial development the United States enjoyed was “based on 
the blood and sweat of unpaid Negro labor in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries” (Du Bois, 1906, p. 284). How in 
a society predicated on equality and the lack of social differentiation 
do we find a system built on slavery? 

Du Bois argued that a “shift in the ideology of the American people” 
led to the “struggle of the races.” This struggle was caused by “1) the 


growing inequality in the distribution of wealth, 2) the rise of 
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imperialism, and 3) the color line” (Du Bois, 1906, p. 282). With the 
rise of large corporations, the gap between the rich and the poor 
increased dramatically, creating a wealthy class intent on centralizing 
power. “Private wealth of fabulous and almost incomprehensible 
proportions was accumulated next to which appeared the question of 
the poor, the lack of employment, homelessness and child misery” 
(Du Bois, 1906, p. 282). Additionally, the United States became a 
world power and became increasingly imperialistic. In its need for 
labor, it turned to regions inhabited by peoples of color, leading to the 
growth of the slave trade and the annexation of the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Panama, and Hawaii. The growth of inequality and 
imperialism created a conflict with notions of equality, the 
foundational ideology of the nation, according to Du Bois. This 
conflict needed to be reconciled. 

The reconciliation was made possible by the hardening of the color 
line. By establishing a category of individuals who were distinguished 
by the color of their skin and designated as a caste, it was then an 
easier step to draw caste lines based on class: “Caste mentality 
produces caste mentality” (Du Bois, 1906, p. 284). In order to justify 
the enslavement of others in a system prided on equality, the other 
had to be defined as lesser. This perspective supported an ideology 
that by nature some are less worthy than others, and thus can be 
exploited. Structures and processes established to maintain the color 
line also increased and concretized class differences. 

In articulating the complex relationship between race and class, and 
in his other writings, gender and nationality, Du Bois can be 
considered one of the first to articulate a theory of intersectionality 
(Hancock, 2005). He was greatly frustrated by socialist movements 
that ignored the significance of race in furthering and enabling class 
exploitation. Similarly, he was the first to draw attention to the class 
heterogeneity of the Black community and the important leadership 
opportunities this heterogeneity provided. Finally, he argued for the 
importance of building political movements based on these 


intersections: 
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What is today the message of these black women to America and to 
the world? The uplift of women is, next to the problem of the color line 
and the peace movement, our greatest modern cause. When, now, 
two of these movements—woman and color—combine in one, the 
combination has deep meaning. 

(Du Bois, 1920, p. 105) 


The Color Line: Race as Caste 


Du Bois shared with the other classical theorists the concept that a 
social problem represents the mismatch between the goals of a 
society and the ability of an individual or group to achieve those goals, 
or “the failure of an organized social group to realize its group ideals, 
through the inability to adapt a certain desired line of action to given 
conditions of life” (Du Bois, 1898, p. 2). The key social problem for Du 
Bois was race; as he famously stated, “the problem of the Twentieth 
Century is the problem of the color line” (Du Bois, 2007, p. 1). That 
color line occurs because race in America had become a caste. 

In unpacking the essence of race as a caste, Du Bois and Weber 
shared similar frameworks, perhaps due to the influence that Du Bois 
had on Weber's thinking about race. For both, castes represented rigid 
hierarchies based on “laws and rituals,” separated and segregated, 
where members of the upper class are honored and command the 
respect of others (Morris, 2015, p. 164). For Du Bois, the creation of a 
racial caste system was and remains a political act aimed at 
centralizing political, social, and economic power (Morris, 2015, p. 
39). 

Du Bois argued that the United States originally was not built ona 
caste system—in fact, it was predicated on a model that rejected 
caste. A central dilemma in the founding of the United States, 
however, was the creation and availability of a labor supply to develop 
industry and to produce wealth. Slavery provided a solution to that 
problem, though one fraught with problems of discipline and control 
and the constant fear of rebellion. To address these concerns, slave 


codes were created restricting the movements and activities of 
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slaves. This slave code was aimed to “fit a class distinguished by its 
condition more than by its race or color” (Du Bois, 1898, p. 4). 

By the mid-eighteenth century, Du Bois argued that the presence of 
American-born, freed Blacks resulted in the beginning of communities 
and group life based on race. These groups were heterogeneous and, 
more ominously for the Whites in power, they held the potential for 
resurrection and rebellion. In response to these fears, the Slave Code 
became a Black Code, “replacing a caste of condition by a caste of 
race” (Du Bois, 1898, p. 4). 

Following emancipation, the question of where to find a supply of 
cheap (or better yet free) labor only intensified, as the value of crops 
in the South gave rise to an agriculture industry sorely lacking 
workers. The race code provided solutions to this problem, by creating 
laws and economic contracts that made the freed slaves 
economically dependent on White masters. For example, providing 
the precedent for and foreshadowing of the current environment 
described by Michelle Alexander in The New Jim Crow (2012), the 
criminalization of small offenses such as vagrancy forced freedmen 
and their children to work for former slave owners for free. A system 
in the South was established whereby convict labor could be hired out 
to those who paid the most. These owners then could treat the 
prisoners in nearly any manner they wished (Du Bois, 1906, p. 255). 
Thus, Du Bois argues that there was little difference between formal 
slavery and the new post-emancipation system (Morris, 2015, p. 39). 


Photo 6.6 Sharecropper plowing, Montgomery County, Alabama. 


Source: 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Sharecropper_plowing_loc.} 
pg 


The movement from a code based on labor condition to a code based 
on race meant the development of a clear subordinated class, held in 
lower regard and esteem by the wider population. With the 
criminalization and degradation of Blacks, “Americans begin to show 
not only open contempt for the ‘bastard races; but also a growing 
respect for snobbism and they gladly began to forget the color of their 


grandfathers’ fingernails” (Du Bois, 1906, p. 283). White working-class 
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individuals failed to recognize the similarity between the oppression 
of Blacks and the oppression that their parents and grandparents 
faced at the hands of capitalists, and supported a system to exploit 
Black workers. From a Marxist framework, this involved the 
establishment of race consciousness over class consciousness, and 
as Du Bois argued, 

[A]s soon as the poison of the class mentality penetrates the life-spirit 
of a nation, then the standpoint of the privileged classes alone 
determines its judgment of good and evil ... Class hierarchy grows 
today in America, in the land that was founded as a mighty protest 
against this folly that rules the world. It grows almost undisturbed, for 
its victims today are mostly blacks. 

(Du Bois, 1906, pp. 283-284) 

Thus, slavery and subsequently the race code made possible the 
oppression of the working class by dividing White and Black laborers 
and the work they engaged in across color lines. Racial prejudice in 
Du Bois’ model therefore was not primarily psychological, but “a 
powerful weapon used by the dominant group to achieve and 
maintain power” (Morris, 2015, p. 131). For Du Bois, “the caste system 
was retrogressive because it prevented people from being judged on 
merits, restricted mass education and the franchise, and limited the 
effectiveness of labor unions to protect workers’ rights” (Morris, 2015, 
p. 165.) 

A racial caste system for Du Bois is maintained via several structural 
mechanisms: (1) the spatial segregation of the races, limiting a sense 
of neighborliness and groupness between the races; (2) economic 
segregation, whereby some are able to create wealth and others are 
not, and work is segregated: 

White and Negro labor must, so far as possible, be taken out of active 
competition, by segregation in work: to the whites, the bulk of well- 
paid skilled labor and management; to the Negro, farm labor, unskilled 
labor in industry and domestic service. 

(Du Bois, 1944, p. 43) 

(3) political relations, such that one race maintains control over 


political life and the administration of the government; and (4) 
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intellectual or cultural interaction, or “the exchange of ideas through 
conversations and meetings” (Du Bois, 1906, p. 265). 

In one of his more controversial statements, Du Bois argued that due 
to these structural mechanisms, Blacks were not part of the “social 
group” because of a lack of cultural development that “had not 
reached a sufficiently high grade of culture” (1898, p. 7). Because of 
the oppression they faced, Blacks did not develop sufficiently 
economically, or in “mental training” and efficiency. Critics have 
suggested that Du Bois was “blaming the victim” and subscribing to a 
biologically based model of racial inferiority. But this was far from the 
reality of his argument: “systems of domination produce and are 
sustained by cultures of subordination that drastically curtail 
challenges from below and derail social development of the 
oppressed” (Morris, 2015, p. 39). If Blacks as a social group were 
underdeveloped, it was due to the oppression they faced. 

Importantly, Du Bois also argued that Blacks were not part of the 
social group because they faced a population that did not want them 
to be part of the group, and engaged in various mechanisms to 
exclude them. Thus, as a group, they were affected by both ignorance 
(cultural degradation) and prejudice. Du Bois suggested that it is 
important to recognize both factors, but that politically this has been 
nearly impossible: 

If a Negro discusses the question, he is apt to discuss simply the 
problem of race prejudice; if a Southern white man writes on the 
subject, he is apt to discuss problems of ignorance, crime and social 
degradation; and yet each calls the problem he discusses the Negro 
problem, leaving in the dark background the really crucial question as 
to the relative importance of the many problems involved. 

(Du Bois, 1898, p. 9) 

Du Bois’ work, The Philadelphia Negro, seeks to engage in such a 


multi-faceted study. 


Urban Ecology 
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The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study (Du Bois, 1899) represents an 
important work in the history of sociology and in our understanding of 
the theories of W.E.B. Du Bois, not only because it may represent the 
first and finest example of a sweeping empirical sociological study in 
the United States (Hunter, 2013b; Morris, 2015), but because it 
outlines brilliantly the relationship between race relations and the 
development of the physical and social infrastructure of the young 
nation. In the fall of 1896, having just left Wilberforce University, Du 
Bois arrived at the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia to begin an 
exhaustive study of the history and current state of the neighborhood. 
Du Bois and his assistant, Isabel Eaton, conducted a door-to-door 
canvas of the neighborhood, administering surveys and 
questionnaires, personal interviews, and analyzing archival data and 
statistics of the ward (McGrail, 2013). 

Central to his study was an “ecological conundrum” (Hunter, 201 3a, 
2013b): Why were the rates of poverty and unemployment so high in 
the Seventh Ward, when it was adjacent to the center of industry and 
employment in Philadelphia? The answer was that the Seventh Ward 
was its own social system, an urban enclave, born of persistent racial 
exclusion, economic discrimination, and racial prejudice. “Here is a 
large group of people—perhaps forty-five thousand, a city within a city 
—who do not form an integral part of the larger social group” (Du Bois, 
1899, p. 5; emphasis added). 

Du Bois’ analysis turned traditional urban ecological models on their 
heads. Most urban ecological models at the time, most notably those 
of Park and Burgess of the Chicago School, argued that the growth 
and development of a city stemmed from the nature of its core 
economic and social structures at the heart of the city. Du Bois 
argued something very different: that racial exclusion and the nation’s 
history of slavery, along with the often neglected agency of the Black 
community, profoundly affected the growth of cities, even a northern 
abolitionist city such as Philadelphia. “[T]he geography of opportunity 
—cultural, political, economic or otherwise—is tied to the racial 
geography of the city, fostering unevenness in the location and 


distribution of opportunity and residents” (Hunter, 2013a, p. 3). 
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Du Bois argued that the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia developed with 
clearly defended boundaries, maintained both from without via 
discrimination, and from within via the creation of Black social 
institutions. The ward was home to recent migrants from southern 
cities, including Baltimore, Memphis, Richmond, and Washington, D.C., 
and as was the case with Black urban enclaves in most northern 
cities, the structure of the Seventh Ward has to be seen in the context 
of the racial geography of the nation as a whole. As Blacks moved 
north during the Great Migration, they established enclaves in 
northern cities that were bounded by borders maintained legally and 
culturally through racial practices and beliefs. 

In his update on the state of the Seventh Ward, Marcus Hunter 
(2013a, pp. 7-8) argues forcefully that “Du Bois’s urban approach, 
then, is one that conceptualizes the city’s spatial organization as 
caused by racial historical events, namely those involving conflict.” 
The migrants were coming into a city that did not want them: “The 
undeniable fact that most Philadelphia white people prefer not to live 
near Negroes limits the negro very seriously in his choice of a home 
and especially in his choice of a cheap home” (Du Bois, 1899, p. 295). 
We cannot therefore understand the persistent poverty of Black 
neighborhoods or the structure of our cities as a whole, including 
those in the north, without understanding how the United States as a 
nation wrestled with the “Negro Problem.” 

Equally central to Du Bois’ argument, however, is the conclusion that 
the activities of the Blacks in the neighborhood truly mattered—the 
residents had agency in the process of establishing the enclave. That 
is, Blacks actively created community through the establishment of 
social institutions such as churches, schools, and clubs, and these 
institutions further attracted newer migrants to the city. Certainly they 
were excluded from White neighborhoods through devices, such as 
violence, racial covenants, and zoning restrictions, but Du Bois states 
that new migrants chose to live in the parts of the city where they 
could “easily form congenial acquaintances and new ties. The Negro 
who ventures away from the mass of his people and their organized 


life, finds himself alone, shunned and taunted, stared at and made 
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uncomfortable” (Du Bois, 1899, p. 297). Black residents, 
heterogeneous in their class background, were “developing Black 
neighborhoods whose boundaries are based upon racial histories and 
the actions and attitudes of its residents” (Hunter, 2013a, p. 13). Thus, 
these institutions arose from the racial history of the city, yet they also 
worked to affirm it. Black residents were not merely reacting to racial 
histories, they were proactively creating histories. Du Bois’ analysis is 
the first representation of a very “Black-centered” analysis of the 
growth and development of a city that recognizes the heterogeneity 
and vibrancy of the Black community (Hunter, 2013a). 

It was mentioned at the outset of the chapter that a thorough 
understanding of what Marx, Weber, Durkheim, and Du Bois had to say 
about inequality depends on seeing and analyzing that work in the 
context of their broader theories and perspectives on society and 
human beings. Too often, as a reflection of our specialization and 
departmentalization, we wrench out only those segments of an 
individual's theory in which we have an immediate interest. This is not 
the way in which these theories were developed, and so taking them 
out of context can lead to distortions and, at best, only superficial 
understanding. Consequently, the specific observations made by 
these individuals on inequality should be couched in the broader 
frameworks of their overall perspectives and life experiences. 
Hopefully, this leads to a fuller comprehension of what each of these 


theorists was trying to convey. 


MINI-CASE 6.1 


Why No Revolution? 


Famously Marx predicted that the proletariat would rise up and 
overthrow the capitalist systems, that the workers would be the 
“gravediggers of capitalism.” Similarly, Du Bois stated that the “day of 
the colored races dawns” (Du Bois, 1906, p. 287), and he hoped that 
citizens would rise up to overthrow the color line. Du Bois was 


eventually pessimistic that this would ever happen, as are many 
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contemporary Marxists. Why didn't the revolution happen? Also, as we 


will discuss more in Chapter 14, we are seeing an upsurge in political 


activity and rebellion. Will the current protests result in structural 
changes that will lessen the inequality in our society? m= 

It is clear from the discussion in this chapter that these men differed 
significantly in their views on human nature, the forms that inequality 
could take, and the bases and future of inequality. Weber saw human 
beings as self-seeking, whereas Marx viewed them in more selfless 
terms. Durkheim felt that individuals required regulation and 
guidance. Marx focused on economic classes, as did Durkheim in The 
Division of Labour in Society, whereas Weber examined economic 
classes as well as status groups, and to some extent, parties. Du Bois 
focused on the exploitation of people of color. Marx sought the 
source of inequality in an individual's relationship to the means of 
production, whereas Weber saw inequality arising from a number of 
sources, including market situation, lifestyle, and decision-making 
power. Durkheim argued that although inequality continued to be 
based on biological and inheritance factors, he assumed that 
eventually in organic society most social inequality would be founded 
solely on individual differences in abilities. Weber and Durkheim did 
not see inequality as disappearing in the future, but Marx and Du Bois 
were more optimistic on this point. 

Marx and Weber agreed that classes, class struggle, or both are 
significant elements in societies. Weber and Marx both felt that 
capitalism has dehumanizing effects and is class-structured and that 
class is a predominant factor in modern society. Similar conditions 
for class consciousness and protest were outlined by Marx and 
Weber. Du Bois argued that we cannot understand class without 
understanding race. In contrast to Marx and Weber, Durkheim argued 
that, because of its nature, industrial society contains less alienating 
and structured forms of inequality. 

Table 6.1 highlights the central features of the main theorists covered 
in this chapter. The theories of Marx, Weber, Durkheim, and Du Bois 


were presented because their perspectives have helped to shape 
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modern social science. Their impact has not always been obvious, but 
it has been pervasive. 

TABLE 6.1 Summary of Basic Ideas on Inequality from Classical 


Theorists 


Critical Thinking 


1. ls class or social status more important in understanding the 
everyday conditions and choices of individuals in the United States? 
2. ls a classless society possible or even approachable? If so, what 
problems, if any, would arise from the classlessness? If not, why not? 
3. In light of current trends in poverty, income, and wealth inequality in 
the United States, which of these theorists seem to make the most 
sense? Why? 

4. Taking into account that the United States is a capitalist society, do 
you think the federal government should or should not have a role in 


reducing inequality and poverty? Why? 


Web Connections 


Marx, Weber, and Durkheim were among the giants of sociology 
during its classical period. To find out more about them, and to read 
interviews that Marx and Engels had with various media 
representatives, go to the Marxist Archive, which also contains 
information on writers who followed in their footsteps. Comparisons 
of Marx with Weber and Durkheim can also be carried out by browsing 


and reading this website: www.marxists.org. 


Film Suggestions 


In Time (2011). A dystopian feature film that conveys Marx's social 
theory. 
Up in the Air (2070). A feature film about a professional employment 


terminator (George Clooney) that illustrates many of Weber's ideas. 
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W.E.B. Du Bois: A Biography in Four Voices (1996). A documentary 


about the life and ideas of the classical theorist. 


CHAPTER 7 


Contemporary Explanations of Inequality 


Chapter 6 outlined how, at the onset of the modern age, the classical 
theorists provided a framework for explaining the inequalities that 
they were witnessing. They were generally thinking about structural 
changes in our society and how these brought about or increased 
inequality. For Marx, that inequality centered on class and the 
fundamental ways that capitalism structured the relationships 
between classes. Weber extended Marx’s perspective by suggesting 
that status, honor, and political power are essential components of 
inequality. Durkheim emphasized the inequalities stemming from the 
division of labor, and Du Bois analyzed the complex relationships 
between race and class. 

Contemporary theorists build on or borrow from each of these 
perspectives, recognizing the importance of the large-scale structural 
factors identified by the classical theorists, but probing further about 
how these factors intersect with culture, interactional processes, 
individual identities, and definitions of self. Thus, within contemporary 
theory, conversations addressing inequality have posed a variety of 
questions: is inequality inevitable? Is inequality best explained by 
individual or by structural causes? What is the interaction between 
these individual and structural processes? What role does culture 
play? And, finally, how do different kinds of inequality intersect? 
Regardless of the direction or form their theory takes, many of those 
writing about social inequality begin with the idea that social 
inequality is about how the categories we use to describe people 
result in an unequal access to resources. As humans, we continually 
categorize the things around us—categories are how we think about 
the world and how we structure it. Thus, as we interact with other 


people, we recognize differences, and we place these differences into 
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categories. Some people are tall, some are short. Some are smart, 
and some are, well, less so. Some are musical, and others cannot 
carry a tune. But how do we decide what the central categories are, 
and which attributes or qualities belong in those categories? How do 
those categories lead to inequalities? How do they become ranked? 
Why are some categories more defining of who we are than others? 
And, finally, how do these categories and the intersections between 
the categories structure our world and our individual sense of self? 
This chapter outlines these more contemporary explanations for 
social inequality, focusing on broader or more generalized 
frameworks. Many of the other chapters in this text introduce theories 
explicating particular forms of inequality centered on class, gender, or 


race. 


INEQUALITY AS INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE 


One of the more enduring arguments, stemming largely from 
Durkheim's work, is the idea that inequality is inevitable in any 
organized society due to individual differences in training and talent. 
This argument suggests that some people are simply more qualified 
and deserving, and that these differences appropriately sort 
themselves out in a labor market. The imagery here is of society as a 
giant sorting machine, involving things to sort (individuals), categories 
to sort them into, processes for sorting them, and resources attached 
to these categories (Tilly, 2003). Sometimes the processes are based 
on the recognition of individual differences, other times they may be 
based on bias and prejudice. Regardless of the process, though, from 
this perspective individual differences are at the root of our 
understanding of inequality. In this section, we discuss this approach, 
beginning with functionalist theories of stratification, followed by 


more recent labor market theories. 


Functionalist Theory of Stratification 
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Durkheim's belief that inequality in modern society is based primarily 
on differences in internal talents and the division of labor is echoed in 
the 1945 theory of Kingsley Davis and Wilbert Moore. Few theories of 
stratification have called forth the attention and criticism that the 
Davis-Moore theory has received. Though this theory is now quite 
dated and often contested, it provided a compelling framework that 
helped set the stage for a productive conversation across several 
decades among theorists of inequality. 

Like Durkheim's theory, Davis and Moore's theory is based on a 
functionalist framework. The functionalist perspective views societies 
as social systems that have certain basic problems to solve or 
functions that have to be performed if the society is to survive. One of 
these problems concerns the motivation of society’s members; if that 
motivation is absent, a society will not survive (Aberle, Cohen, Davis, 
and Sutton, 1950, p. 103). If a society is to continue, important tasks 
must be specifically delineated and some means for their assignment 
and accomplishment created. And since certain goods of value are 
scarce (property, wealth, etc.), “some system of differential allocation 
of the scarce values of a society is essential” (p. 106). The result of 
this differential allocation (stratification) must be viewed as being 
legitimate and “accepted by most of the members—at least by the 
important ones—of a society if stability is to be attained” (p. 106). 
The arguments in Davis and Moore's functionalist theory are quite 
easy to grasp and, on the surface, may appear to be commonsensical 
and even self-evident. One should keep in mind that the kind of 
thinking that is represented in their theory dominated sociology 
throughout the 1950s and much of the 1960s in the United States. 
Davis and Moore (1945) indicated at the outset of their argument that 
they were trying to explain (1) the presence of stratification in all 
societies and (2) why positions are differentially ranked in the system 
of rewards in a society. Assuming that structure is at least minimally 
divided into different statuses and roles (i.e., a division of labor), Davis 
and Moore began by arguing that every society has to have some 
means to place its members in the social structure. A critical issue is 


the problem of motivating individuals to occupy certain statuses (full- 
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time occupations) and to make sure that they are motivated to 
adequately perform the roles once they occupy those positions. Since 
some tasks are more onerous, more important for the society, and 
more difficult to perform, a system of rewards (inducements) is 
needed to ensure that these tasks are performed by the most capable 
individuals. “The rewards and their distribution become a part of the 
social order, and thus give rise to stratification” (p. 243). As with 
Durkheim's view of the ideal industrial society, Davis and Moore 
assumed that the society will run smoothly because the distribution 
of rewards to individuals will reflect the “internal inequalities” of their 
skills and capabilities. 

Every society has a variety of rewards that it can use: (1) those “that 
contribute to sustenance and comfort” (money, goods of different 
kinds), (2) those related to “humor and diversion” (vacations, leisure 
plans), and (3) those that enhance “self-respect and ego expansion” 
(psychological rewards, promotion). Consequently, Davis and Moore 
are not simply talking about the distribution and system of economic 
rewards but all kinds of inducements that can promote motivation to 
perform tasks in the society. Not all positions have equal rewards 
attached to them, of course, and since that is the case, social 
inequality is “an unconsciously evolved device by which societies 
ensure that the most important positions are conscientiously filled by 
the most qualified persons” (p. 243). According to this approach, 
since every society has tasks that are differentially important to its 
survival, every society is stratified. 

Davis and Moore specified two criteria that determine the amount of 
rewards that accrue to given positions: (1) functional importance of 
the task; and (2) the “scarcity of personnel” capable of performing the 
task, or the amount of training required (pp. 243-244). Together these 
determine the rank of a given position in the system of rewards—that 
is, in the stratification system. Consequently, “a position does not 
bring power and privilege because it draws a high income. Rather it 
draws a high income because it is functionally important and the 
available personnel is for one reason or another scarce” (pp. 246- 
247). 
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Societies differ in their stratification systems because they contain 
different conditions that affect either one or both of the principal 
determinants of ranking—that is, either functional importance or 
scarcity. The stage of cultural development and their situation with 
respect to other societies vary between societies, causing certain 
tasks to be more important in one society than in another, and in 
personnel being more scarce for certain tasks than for others. 

Figure 7.1 outlines the essential argument of the Davis-Moore thesis. 
What could be more logical? Certain tasks are more important than 
others, and some are more difficult to carry out. In order to make sure 
they are performed, more rewards are attached to them. Thus, people 


are motivated to perform them, and the society continues to function. 


Critique of the Functionalist Theory of 
Stratification 


For the first forty years after its publication, Davis and Moore 
confronted a storm of criticism over their theory. A central problem of 
the Davis-Moore theory is how to establish the functional necessity of 
a task for a society. Further, their criteria for defining functional 
importance are not clear, and studies attempting to measure the 
effect of functional importance on reward structures have yielded, at 
best, mixed results (Wallace, 1997). 

FIGURE 7.1 The Davis-Moore Theory of Stratification 

Another of the principal criticisms of the functional perspective is that 
it deals with highly abstract social systems (utopias) and has little to 
do with the operation of concrete societies (Dahrendorf, 1958). As it 
applies here, the criticism means that if stratification of rewards is the 
means by which a society ensures that the most qualified people fill 
the most important positions, then it is crucial that there be a free 
flow of talent throughout the society. But, in fact, as Tumin (1953) 
made plain, this is not the case in real societies. People in the lower 
strata usually have restricted opportunities, societies are not freely 
competitive, and people probably are not taking full advantage of the 


talent they may have. The roles of conflict and lack of opportunity 
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must be considered when trying to understand the socioeconomic 
arrangement of real societies (Dahrendorf, 1958), and although Davis 
and Moore did mention the roles of power and wealth in determining 
and maintaining positions, they did not stress these as major 
determinants. 

Finally, Tumin (1953) was the first major critic to point out that 
stratification can have numerous dysfunctions for society and the 
individual, a point ignored in the original Davis-Moore argument. 
Among the dysfunctions he noted are that stratification (1) inhibits 
the discovery of talent; (2) limits the extent to which productive 
resources can be expanded; (3) provides those at the top with the 
power to rationalize and justify their high position; (4) weakens the 
self-images among those at the bottom and thereby hinders their 
psychological development; (5) can create hostility and disintegration 
if it is not fully accepted by all in society; and (6) may make some feel 
that they are not full participants and, therefore, make them feel less 
loyal to the society. In a society where individuals can freely move up 
on the basis of their talent, would not the failures they suffer be felt 
even more acutely, knowing that they personally, and not the system, 
are to blame for their low position in the system of rewards? To what 


extent is the labor market structured to find those most talented? 


Labor Market Theories of Earnings Inequality 


The central place that individual differences and talents are sorted 
and ranked is in the labor market. If Davis and Moore are correct in 
their analysis of stratification, and if societal systems are functioning 
properly, labor markets should find those individuals most qualified 
for the jobs that are most important for a smoothly functioning 
society. A key question arising from their theory thus is whether labor 
markets actually operate in the efficient manner they assume. Labor 
market theories of inequality address this question and examine 
whether there are biases or imperfections in how individuals are 


sorted in the market. 
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MINI-CASE 7.1 


Why Does LeBron James Earn So Much? 


In July 2018, the Los Angeles Lakers announced a four-year, $154 
million deal with LeBron James, making him the highest paid 
professional basketball player in history, and well on his way to 
becoming a billionaire. In writing about the deal, the New York Times 
stated that 

He has become a postseason staple—and a boon for the league, 
which has seldom, if ever, produced a player who so effortlessly 
combines strength and finesse, a 6-foot-8 forward who has the body 
of a bulldozer and the mind of a professor. 

How would Davis and Moore explain this salary? Would you agree? 
How would you explain why celebrity sports stars earn so much more 
than the average worker? Is that a good thing? 

Photo 7.1 LeBron James. 

Source: Wikimedia Commons. 

The neoclassical labor market theory is based on the assumptions 
that: (1) a relatively free and open market exists in which individuals 
compete for positions; (2) position in that market depends heavily on 
the individual's efforts, abilities, experience, training, or human capital; 
and (3) there are automatic mechanisms that operate in the 
marketplace to ensure that imbalances between one’s input (human 
capital) and one’s rewards (wages) are corrected in a way that 
restores balance. From this perspective, human labor is seen as a 
good, similar to any other good in the marketplace (S@rensen, 2007). 
In a society in which free competition exists, persons who contribute 
equal resources in the society receive a wage commensurate with 
their contributions. The more resources one offers and the greater 
one’s value to any potential employer, the greater the demand for 
one's services and the higher the wages (Avent-Holt and Tomaskovic- 
Devey, 2014). Thus, factors such as one’s education, training, skills, 
and intelligence are components that are crucial in explaining an 


individual's wages. These are the elements that must be changed if 
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one’s wages are to change. We have seen, for example, a reduction in 
the wage gap between men and women in the past few decades, in 
part because of a reversal in the educational gap—women are now 
more highly educated than men, and this has reduced, though not 
eliminated, the gap in wages (Blau and Kahn, 2017). Of course, as we 
will see, the market often does not reward investments in human 
capital equally. 

In addition to one’s resources, the demand for one’s skills is also 
important, and that demand depends on conditions in the 
marketplace. Demand for individuals, and therefore their wages, 
depends on the type of skills they possess and how talented they are 
at using them. Thus, a popular current explanation for wage 
differentials is the rise of skill-based technological change (SBTC), or 
the theory that our increased reliance on computer-based work has 
raised the demand for and productivity of highly skilled workers. 
Therefore, wages for these workers have risen faster than for those in 
non-technology-based fields (Hanley, 2014). The result has been an 
increasing polarization in wages, with a growing gap between high- 
paid workers and low-paid workers, and a hollowing out of the middle. 
In sum, it is the combination of supply and demand in the market and 
one’s resources (human capital investments) that determines one's 
wages in the open marketplace (Avent-Holt and Tomaskovic-Devey, 
2014). 

If an imbalance develops between what individuals contribute and the 
wages they receive, then supply and demand forces are set in motion 
to restore equilibrium in the market. For example, if wages for 
teachers are too low, the job will be viewed as undesirable and the 
supply of qualified teachers will go down. As the supply of teachers 
shrinks, demand for teachers increases. If greater demand for quality 
teachers occurs, there should be an increase in the wages employers 
are willing to pay these workers. In this way, equilibrium is restored. If 
the opposite occurs—that is, individuals are paid too much for the 
resource(s) they offer—a large supply of potential workers will appear, 
too large for the demand for them in the market. In order to ensure 


getting jobs, they will lower the wages for which they are willing to 
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work. With the lower wages, employment expands, thus leading to a 
clearing of the labor market and a balancing between supply and 
demand. Again, equilibrium is restored (Avent-Holt and Tomaskovic- 
Devey, 2014). So, in addition to assuming a competitive market, this 
approach assumes that automatic mechanisms operate in the market 
to regulate it toward equilibrium. 

If one accepts this argument, then what must be done to reduce 
earnings inequities is to attack the problems of human capital 
investment and the choices and returns associated with such 
investment. Solutions might stress more education and training 
opportunities as well as accurate and appropriate assessment of 
individuals’ skills and economic payoffs for those skills. 

Many current scholars, however, recognize that explanations of 
income and earnings distribution that rely on images of the free 
market and investments in human capital as the primary or sole 
factors in understanding economic inequalities are inadequate. 
Critics of the orthodox view assert that the market simply does not 
work the way that pure traditionalists say it does. Rather, the major 
reasons for inequality lie deep within the workings and cleavages of 
the capitalist economy. A number of observations about continuing 
difficulties in the market have made many analysts skeptical about 
the orthodox approach and its potential effectiveness in reducing 
inequality. Issues that critics argue neoclassical labor theory does not 
explain include: (1) the distribution of wages (who is paid what) within 
specific industries; (2) the structure of organizations; and (3) 
discrimination in the labor market. A central concern is that individual 
workers do not have free choices in the labor market, and that the 
rewards they receive are often not commensurate with their human 
capital. 

First, the model cannot account for the fact that wage differentiation 
persists between occupations, and even more so within occupations 
(Mouw and Kalleberg, 2010). For example, while this has decreased in 
recent years, it remains the case that there exists substantial 
gendered job segregation, meaning that men and women are not 


competing for the same jobs. Recent estimates suggest that 
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occupational differences might account for as much as one-third of 
the differences in wages by gender (Blau and Kahn, 2017), and for all 
workers, occupational segregation is particularly important in 
explaining racial differences in wages (Mandel and Semyonov, 2016). 
In sum, occupational differences are increasingly important in 
explaining the wage gap, controlling for levels of human capital 
(Mouw and Kalleberg, 2010). 

More perplexing, however, is the persistence of wage inequalities 
within occupations, even looking at very detailed occupational 
distinctions. Occupations are stratified both vertically and 
horizontally, such that gendered and racial disparities exist within 
particular occupations. For example, women in law firms are less 
likely to be partners, and the number of women and Black CEOs 
remains disproportionately low (Blau and Kahn, 2017). Even 
controlling for rank within occupations, however, wage differences 
persist. 

A second critique of traditional models is that they do not recognize 
differences due to the structures of organizations (S@rensen, 2007). 
For example, larger organizations tend to pay higher wages and have 
greater wage inequality than smaller organizations (Avent-Holt and 
Tomaskovic-Devey, 2014, p. 382). As our economy becomes more 
concentrated and centralized and increasingly dominated by large 
firms, levels of inequality will rise. 

Finally, traditional neoclassical models of labor markets do not 
account for persistent discrimination. First, they rely strongly on 
assumptions about the productivity of labor, but fail to recognize that 
productivity itself is socially constructed: whether someone is seen as 
productive is highly influenced by their social status, such as whether 
they are male or female (Ridgeway, 1997). Second, models aimed at 
explaining wage inequality show that controlling for all expected 
factors, including education, experience, duration of labor, and 
occupational segregation, unexplained differences by race and gender 
separately and together persist, suggesting that discrimination 
continues and remains salient in explaining inequality (Blau and Kahn, 
2017; Mandel and Semyonov, 2016). 
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CATEGORICAL INEQUALITIES 


In contrast to explanations for inequality based on individual 
characteristics, many dominant sociological theories have placed 
social structure, culture, and similar “social facts” at the center of 
their arguments. That is, they have tended to focus on the larger, 
macro world around us as the principal source for our individual fates 
and behaviors. In addition, many sociologists have recently come to 
recognize that neither individual differences alone nor structural 
explanations in isolation explain ongoing, persistent inequalities, but 
that 

We need to look across levels of analysis from the individual and 
interpersonal to the organizational to the macro-structural and 
cultural to discover how inequality processes at each level 
interpenetrate one another to create and sustain patterns of resource 
inequality. 

(Ridgeway, 2014, p. 2) 

Inequality is created, embedded, and reproduced at all levels, 
including our individual cognitive structures, our relationships with 
one another, and the culture and structure of groups, organizations, 
and the wider society. 

As we stated in Chapter 1, social inequality is not simply the idea that 
some people have more than others. Maybe one person was 
unexpectedly lucky and won the lottery, or inherited great sums of 
money, or perhaps another had terribly bad luck and ended up 
impoverished. In contrast, socia/ inequality occurs when categories of 
individuals persistently and across many situations have less access 
to resources and opportunities than other groups. This is what 
Charles Tilly (1998) calls “durable inequalities.” 

All societies or groups categorize people—as cognitive psychologists 
tell us, thinking in terms of categories is one of the central ways that 
we make sense of our world (Allport, 1954). These categories might 
be based on who is family or who is not, on physical appearances, 
language differences, whether or not someone is funny, or whether or 


not you can roll your tongue into a cone. There are endless ways we 
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can and do categorize people and recognize differences between 
groups; indeed, “we make as many distinctions among people as 
there are social locations” (Tomaskovic-Devey, 2014, p. 61). 

The real question is why some differences between people become 
persistent and come to be the central frameworks by which we judge 
people. We don't, for example, assign bathrooms based on whether 
you can roll your tongue or not! And why do some categories imply 
moral worthiness, and carry with them access to more resources? In 
short, how do categorical differences lead to inequalities? This next 
section will discuss various approaches to thinking about categorical 
inequality, including the relationship to individual statuses and 


identities, organizational and societal cultures, and social structure. 


The Social Construction of Categories 


Schwalbe (2008) suggests that, when we examine inequality over the 
long stretch of history, we find that unequal distributions of valuable 
resources among racial and ethnic groups in the early United States 
were often the result of “theft, extortion, and exploitation” (pp. 32-33). 
But it is the placement of groups of people into particular categories 
(e.g., less than human, biologically distinct) that are different from 
“us” (human, superior) that initiates and justifies the theft, extortion, 
and exploitation. In this sense, rather than being a natural inevitability, 
social inequality is a humanly manufactured “accomplishment.” 
Categorizations of individuals such as male/female, gay/straight, 
citizen/noncitizen, abled/disabled, and Black/White/Hispanic/Asian 
are human creations and arise out of historical and cultural contexts 
(Ridgeway, Backor, Li, Tinkler, and Erickson, 2009). For example, we 
will see clearly how changing historical and cultural situations 
produce changing classifications in the chapter on race when we 
discuss the shifting racial classifications of the U.S. Census Bureau. 
But what mechanisms spur the translation of simple nominal 
classifications, such as race and gender, into subjective rankings that 
evaluate a given race or gender as higher or lower in status than 


others? And how do particular characteristics get associated with 
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those classifications? In some situations, there is a perfect match 
between categories, such as race and gender, and the distribution of 
resources. That is, some communities are perfectly racially 
segregated, such that some neighborhoods are purely White, and 
others purely Black. In such situations, status inequalities arising 
through exploitation and the hoarding of opportunities by one group is 
easier (Tilly, 1998; Tomaskovic-Devey, 2014). Thus, when there is a 
clear and strong correlation between a recognized nominal trait like 
race or gender and possession of a valued resource (e.g., high salary), 
the nominal trait takes on a status value and becomes more salient in 
social situations (Ridgeway, 2014). “It does so because it transforms 
the situational control over resources and power into a status 
difference between ‘types’ of people that are evaluatively ranked in 
terms of how diffusely ‘better’ they are” (p. 3). As suggested earlier by 
Weber, status then takes on a moral character. 
The status value associated with one’s race or gender is further 
reinforced and becomes broadly accepted when repeated interactions 
take place among individuals with similar perspectives. Individual 
judgments made about the qualities possessed by others are shaped 
in interaction. This social influence, in turn, magnifies differences in 
the perceived qualities of individuals, with higher-status persons 
being “overvalued” and those of lower status “undervalued.” Notable 
public persons receive high status from an individual simply because 
they get it from everybody else. Individuals then carry these beliefs 
into other situations and actions. As a result, status beliefs get 
disseminated throughout the society (Ridgeway et al., 2009). 
The classifications that become important and broadly accepted 
bases for social status are generally invented by those who have 
economic, political, or social power Consequently, the 
categories/classifications often reflect their interests and result in 
dividing up the social world in a manner that privileges them. For 
example, intelligence is generally defined by psychological experts or 
persons in authority using the “intelligence quotient” or IQ, even 
though in recent decades this measurement has come under attack 


from different, often less privileged, groups. Using this definition, only 
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certain persons are defined as “intelligent.” Through classifications 
like this (intellectual, racial, status, etc.), we create “others” who 
simply do not measure up to the standards we have created. This 
process of “othering” creates and helps reproduce inequality 
(Schwalbe and Shay, 2014). 

The concept of citizenship provides another example of how 
classifications are created. Classifying people on the basis of 
citizenship is a way of stating who belongs, who is recognized by the 
community, and who is deserving of the basic rights and resources 
provided to community members (Glenn, 2011). The category of 
citizenship is a powerful one, as it interacts with and informs other 
key statuses such as gender, race, and ethnicity. For example, when 
the United States took over territories from Mexico in the Southwest 
in 1848, the government announced that all residents in the region 
could move to Mexico or could choose either U.S. or Mexican 
citizenship (but not both). Thus, at a time when “full citizenship rested 
on white racial status, Mexicans, by implication, became ‘white” (p. 5). 
It was not until after 1930 that “Mexican” was a listed status in the 
U.S. census. Similarly, the term i//legal immigrant, used almost 
exclusively when speaking about non-European origin immigrants, is a 
form of othering that justifies inequalities and the lack of access to 
resources, such as education or work. 

When their interests are at stake, groups will often compete for 
acceptance of their definitions or classifications. As we will see 
further in Chapter 10, at various times in history, groups have engaged 
in “racial projects” to define racial categories and associate positive 
or negative characteristics with the categories (Omi and Winant, 
2015). Different groups may win, and some groups may win almost all 
of the time. Consequently, classifications may change or they may 
not: 

When one group wins, its vocabulary may be adopted and 
institutionalized while the concepts of the opposing groups fall into 
obscurity ... The categories and meanings that they have created have 
direct consequences for the ways such phenomena are conceived, 


evaluated, and treated. 
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(Spector and Kitsuse, 1977, pp. 8, 15) 

Different definitions and classifications suggest different realities. 
When sociologists, as “professional experts,” create measures of 
social class and, using data on income, education, and so on, define 
given individuals as “working class” or “middle class,” or “upper class,” 
they are, in effect, inventing these classes. 

Individuals are “doing race” or “doing gender,” when they engage in 
conversations or behaviors that create or reinforce differences 
between groups. In her engaging novel about the experiences of a 
Nigerian immigrant, Adichie provides advice to other immigrants 
about what it means to learn to be Black in America (Adichie, 2014, p. 
273): “Dear Non-American Black, when you make the choice to come 
to America, you become black. Stop arguing. Stop saying I’m 
Jamaican or I’m Ghanaian. America doesn't care.” She goes on to 
explain why immigrants might distance themselves from the label 
“black”: “You say ‘I’m not black’ only because you know black is at the 
bottom of America’s race ladder. And you want none of that.” Part of 
the non-American Black experience, then, is learning how to be a 
Black woman or a Black man, and learning what that categorization 
implies about your actions and how others perceive you. 

Similarly, we learn what gender means by how it is done, that is, by 
how different individuals are defined and treated. It is in this defining 
and treatment that different genders are created, beginning early in 
life when boys and girls are treated differently. In this way, gender is 
socially constructed and is maintained through the recurrence of 
distinctions made in school, on the job, in the home, and in other 
institutions. We then define gender differences as inherent in each 
individual or as natural, and by treating individuals differently, we 
reproduce gender inequality (Lorber, 2001). It is in our daily 
interactions with others that gender is invented. Women and men are 
viewed as being meant for different roles and positions. Once 
constructed, inequalities are then reproduced. 

Part of the interest in examining the dynamics of inequality in 
everyday life is related to a larger concern for understanding the real, 


active processes by which inequality is generated. A few more recent 
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attempts have tried to tease out the interactions between the micro- 
level processes of inequality and the macro-level processes involved 
in the development and maintenance of structures of inequality. As 
we will see in subsequent chapters, they resonate with earlier and 
previously mentioned undertakings to ground theory, such as Omi and 
Winant’'s (2005) analysis of how racial categories are actually formed 
in historical context, for example, and West and Zimmerman’s (1987) 


discussion of how individuals “do gender” in their everyday lives. 


How Inequalities Persist 


The social constructionist models discussed above show how 
categories are created, but they do not explain how these categories 
become durably unequal. That is, how do these categories remain 
unequal; how do these inequalities persist? Certainly, part of the 
answer is that once people have more, they do all they can to keep it. 
They hoard wealth and income, and pass these resources on to their 
families, reproducing high class status in the next generation. In 
addition to these material resources, however, families pass on 
symbolic and cultural resources to the next generation, ensuring the 
continuation of their class position. This is a process referred to as 
social reproduction. 

Hoarding of Material Resources. One of the most detailed and 
grounded explanations of persistent inequality comes from Charles 
Tilly. Tilly (1998, 2003) cites two mechanisms that produce “durable” 
inequality: exploitation and opportunity hoarding. That is, inequalities 
happen because once individuals are able to gain any advantage, they 
use that advantage to maintain their power. For example, Shamus 
Khan (2012) provides an in-depth ethnographic analysis of how 
private schools cultivate privilege among their students, ensuring that 
power and privilege remain in the hands of a few. Thus, inequality 
becomes established when people use their resources to extract 
something of value (e.g., resources, labor) from others (i.e., 
exploitation), or when they deprive the access of other groups or 


categories of people to valued resources (i.e., opportunity hoarding). 
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Among other things, “valued resources” include weapons, labor, land, 
machines, capital, knowledge, and media control, that is, those items 
that provide their owner with power over others. 

The categories selected for exclusion may be determined in part by 
social categories already existing in the wider society, for example, 
those involving gender or race. These categories may be borrowed for 
use in specific situations or organizations, as when socially defined 
gender roles are extended to work positions in a corporation. Means 
that are effective in maintaining dominance over women at home, for 
example, may be used in the workplace as well. For example, some 
have argued that women are best suited for caring for children in the 
home because of their innate abilities, and thus are destined for jobs 
such as child care or nursing, both poorly paid occupations. Or racial 
categories and meanings that are established in earlier times to keep 
Blacks or other minorities out of certain establishments (e.g., Jim 
Crow laws), may be extended later to new realms and forms of 
oppression (e.g., mass incarceration). This process of borrowing 
categories from other spheres of life is what Tilly refers to as 
emulation, and is a further mechanism for sustaining inequalities and 
strengthening categorical distinctions. 

Use of preexisting categories can serve to clarify, justify, and maintain 
unequal arrangements in the work setting. As with other 
classifications, social categories of groups simplify relationships 
among individuals at the same time that they often function to rank 
them. 

Categories matter ... [Clategories facilitate unequal treatment by both 
members and outsiders ... The [clategories that matter most for 
durable inequality, however, involve both mutual awareness and 
connectedness; we know who they are, they know who we are, on 
each side of that line people interact with each other, and across the 
line we interact with them—but differently. 

(Tilly, 2003, p. 33) 

Categories and the meanings attached to them come and go, as we 


see with historical shifts in racial classifications. How they come 
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about and change depends heavily on the nature of the contact and 
interactions between the groups involved. 

Adaptation also aids in the maintenance of inequality (Tilly, 2003). 
Once unequal relationships are established, daily routines or 
processes that support the systems of inequality are created. For 
example, in his study of total institutions, Goffman (1961) noted that 
one way inmates or residents adjusted to their controlled position 
was by becoming “model” inmates or residents, that is, by adjusting to 
and even accepting the role expected of them. Like emulation, such 
adaptation helps to sustain hierarchical arrangements. The four 
mechanisms of exploitation, opportunity hoarding, emulation, and 
adaptation along with the systematic use of social categories aid in 
the explanation of inequality structures and their durable nature. 
Symbolic and Cultural Resources. As Tilly suggests, the processes of 
exploitation and hoarding involve the control of material resources. 
But this control is bolstered and supported through the control of 
symbolic and cultural resources as well (Lamont, Beljean, and Clair, 
2014). The cultural resources provide not only the framework for 
justifying the inequality, but they ensure that these inequalities are 
reproduced in the next generation. Examples of such resources might 
include elements such as the transmissions of skills, the validation or 
honor or prestige, or the communication of insider knowledge. 

One of the most prominent theorists articulating the cultural and 
symbolic aspects of class reproduction is French sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu, introduced in Chapter 4. Bourdieu argues that culture is a 
mediating element between class structure/interests and everyday 
life and behavior, and that it is a central way that class positions are 
maintained and reproduced. Foundational to his theory is that idea 
that individuals compete within different “fields” in a struggle for 
various kinds of capital. These fields constitute networks of 
relationships among positions (Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992). 
Examples of fields include art, music, education, the law, or any 
arenas where individuals jockey for position and advantage. Think of 


the imagery of a playing field, as in for soccer or football, where 
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players struggle to get in a strong position where they can score and 
win the game. 
What kinds of capital do people compete for? Originally, economists 
referred to capital as a stock of goods, or accumulated wealth (the 
first use of the term referred to how many cattle someone owned). 
Adam Smith famously expanded the definition to include the labor of 


humans, an idea that, as we saw in Chapter 6, Marx found to be quite 


important. Thus, capital came to be seen as not only the hoarding of 
things, but it is also a productive force, or something available to you 
to use in the manufacturing of goods (Hodgson, 2014). Capital is 
therefore something we can accumulate, but it is also something that 
can be converted, or traded for other kinds of capital. 

Contemporary sociologists recognize that there are many different 
types of capital that we compete for, including, among many others, 
human capital, or how much we have invested in ourselves in 
resources, such as education; physical capital, meaning our physical 
abilities, such as strength or beauty; or political capital, which refers 
to resources available to us to achieve political aims. Bourdieu 
focuses centrally on economic capital, such as money and wealth, 
social capital, referring to connections or networks we have that can 
help us gain economic capital, and cultural capital, to be discussed 
below. 

One of the main fields that Bourdieu often discusses is the field of 
education. Schools reproduce and legitimate inequalities by serving 
as the authority on who has the skills to be successful in their chosen 
field. By appearing to be objective and a source of knowledge, 
schools that produce both successful and failing students can justify 
the inequalities that follow. Since schools represent the interests of 
the dominant culture, Bourdieu argues, they value the cultural capital 
of the dominant class more than that of the lower classes. 

As a result of struggles within various fields, individuals come to 
occupy different classes that vary in the amounts and forms of their 
economic, social, and cultural capital. Some possess great amounts 
of wealth, extensive social networks, and fancy tastes and lifestyles 


and can use these resources to justify their possession of capital. 
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Individuals in higher occupational positions tend to have more diverse 
and extensive social networks (social capital) that provide them with 
access to greater social resources. Moreover, since they tend to 
associate most often with similar kinds of individuals, most of the 
resources controlled by this group stay within it, helping to reproduce 
inequality (Erickson and Cote, 2009). The presence or absence of 
these resources forms a large part of the social context in which 
individuals live, and these objective conditions give rise to particular 
tastes, lifestyles, and ways of looking at the world. The upper class 
possesses a “taste of liberty and luxury,’ whereas the lower has 


nea 


“popular taste.” “Distance from necessity” permeates the taste of the 
upper class, meaning that items in their culture are less directly 
functional and practical compared to the tastes of the lower class. A 
recent Budweiser commercial, for example, pokes fun of this 
distinction by mocking those ostentatious, upper-class consumers 
who insist on drinking craft beer, and heralding the common people 
who enjoy a Bud. 

An individual's habitus is a direct product of the person’s structural 
situation; in fact, it is the psychological embodiment of the objective 
conditions in which one lives. Habitus refers to a system of stable 
frameworks for viewing the world that provide the impetus for action. 
That is, we are socialized differently depending on where we are 
located within the social structure, and this socialization means that 
we are disposed to act one way versus another. Thus, different life 
conditions give rise to different forms of habitus, and those exposed 
to the same conditions will develop the same habitus (Bourdieu, 
1990). The habitus, in turn, has a direct, constraining effect on the 
social action of individuals, which, coming full circle, contributes to 
reproducing the social structure. One of the strengths of Bourdieu’s 
model is that he specifies the reciprocal relationship between 
structure and agency: we are not fully determined by our habitus, but 
it does provide the framework from which we decide to act. 

Figure 7.2 gives a rough outline of Bourdieu’s model. For example, an 
adolescent who lives within a structure with poor job opportunities as 


evidenced by the experiences of their parents will develop a view that 
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chances of success are slight and that school makes no difference. 
This leads to behavior that accommodates them to a menial job, 
which in turn reinforces the existing job opportunity structure. Nothing 
changes. 

FIGURE 7.2 A General Model of Bourdieu’s Explanation of Social 
Reproduction 

Too often class reproduction theories have ignored the separately 
lived and varied experiences of women and minority groups, an 
omission that can seriously limit the theories’ ability to understand 
the habitus of these individuals and the reproduction of their 
economic situations. One of these lived variations concerns 
childbearing inside and outside marriage. In her analysis of 
childbearing outside of marriage, Sara McLanahan (2009) found that 
unmarried mothers, who often come from economically 
disadvantaged families and have lower-than-average educations, tend 
to have less stable partners, and are likely to have weaker social 
support, more mental stress, and lower incomes than married 
mothers. The poorer resources and lower stability ultimately reduce 
their children’s life chances and optimize the probability that their 
children will remain in a low economic position. Thus, low economic 
status leads to a habitus that provides less valuable cultural capital 


and ensures that social inequality is reproduced between generations. 


Spatial Inequalities 


Not surprisingly, material resources such as wealth and income make 
it possible for people to live in the best neighborhoods. Therefore, our 
class position is a key determinant of our spatial location. But it is 
also the case that the reproduction of poverty is closely related to 
where we are located. Thus, spatial location is another resource that 
those in power can limit access to and hoard, ensuring the 
continuation of inequalities. Ecological, or socio-spatial factors such 
as which neighborhood or city we are located in, are independent 
contributors to social inequality (Lamont et al., 2014). A socio-spatial 


approach argues that “space not only contains actions but also 
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constitutes a part of social relations and is intimately involved in our 
daily lives” (Ryan, Hutchison, and Gottdiener, 2015, p. 19). Space has 
symbolic meaning, but societies also structure spaces that express 
the social relationships between us. 


As we will see more fully in Chapter 11, spatial locations represent an 


interesting “in-between” contributor to inequality—they occur above 
the level of the individual, but below the level of the wider society. 
They are the immediate place where broader “extralocal” forces, such 
as global economic processes or discriminatory frameworks, are 
played out (Sampson, 2012, p. 42). Thus, the racial segregation of 
neighborhoods reflects societal understandings of racial hierarchies, 
and at the same time the streets are where racial social movements 
for change occur. Global recessions hit various neighborhoods in 
different ways, and resources such as education, cultural venues, and 
consumer goods are distributed differently across neighborhoods. 
Neighborhoods and spaces literally “put people in their place.” Streets 
have traditionally, for example, been gendered and racialized—women 
do not feel safe alone at night on streets, and thus have no place 
there, and Black men are often seen as a danger on the streets. The 
suburbs of the 1950s were created with an image of both racial and 
gender relations (Spain, 2014). They were all White and were built with 
the assumption that women stayed in the home caring for the family, 
while men commuted into the city to work. These spatial relationships 
then recreated the social roles that they were built on. 

Sociologists have recognized for some time the importance of 
neighborhood effects, or the independent power that neighborhoods 
have to affect our life chances. Research demonstrates that 
independent of family income or individual characteristics, 
neighborhoods that children grow up in affect their various outcomes, 
including education levels, health, future income, and the likelihood of 
risky behaviors, such as early childbearing or substance abuse 
(Sampson, 2012). 

From a Marxist perspective, spaces are where elites are able to exert 
control and increase their power and wealth. In their discussion of a 


political economy of place, Logan and Molotch (2007) argue that 
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human agents, and particularly elites, strategize to profit from places. 
“People dreaming, planning, and organizing themselves to make 
money from property are the agents through which accumulation 
does its work at the level of the urban place” (p. 12). The city 
becomes a “growth machine,” where activities are focused on 
increasing rents and thus profits for the land owners. Neighborhoods 
that are strategic to the growth of the city are strengthened and 
maintained, those that are not, often those occupied by poor and 
minorities, are sacrificed. 

In sum, spaces provide a mechanism through which inequalities are 
maintained and reproduced. For wealthy individuals, they provide a 
key venue for increasing wealth. At the same time, spaces can isolate 
those without resources, keeping them from access to the cultural, 
social, and economic capital necessary to thrive. Spaces are where 
we enact our identities and develop our sense of who we are and 


where we belong. 


IDENTITIES, INTERACTIONS, AND 
INEQUALITIES 


Our discussions above have focused mostly on the construction of 
categorical inequalities and on the structures that maintain these 
inequalities. As important, however, are the micro-level interactions 
that support these categories. These categories become central to 
how we view ourselves and how we interact with others. The 
categories that we embrace, or that others have successfully imposed 
on us, become our identities. “Identities are simply category labels 
that we use to name ourselves and the people around us” (Callero, 
2018). These labels have several characteristics. First, they are 
embedded in and linked to the social structure; identities are socially 
situated. Second, the labels are not neutral names—they involve 
judgment and evaluation. And third, identities arise from interaction 
with others and combine in complex relationships with other 


identities. 
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Identities are located in social structures and are part of how we 
organize our social relations with one another (Bonilla-Silva, 1997; 
Risman, 2004). That is, identities are socially situated and, as such, 
are markers for where we belong—some identities belong in some 
places and not in others. For example, students belong in schools, but 
they do not belong in workplaces. Though you may be a student and a 
worker, when you are at work, you generally do not announce or 
display your student identity. Thus, social structures have rules about 
what identities can exist in a particular place or field, and about the 
parameters of the category that the identity is labeling. We see this 
process clearly in our election processes, as the law formally wrestles 
with who can call themselves a “voter” via conflicts, such as the civil 
rights or suffrage movements, and informally in interactions when poll 
workers challenge potential voters who look like they do not belong. 


And as we will see in Chapter 10, the development of the concept of 


race was in great part about who was allowed to claim the identity 
“White.” 

Identities therefore involve social scripts, or rules that result in a 
“rigging of the game,” such that, in order to be allowed to play, we 
have to more or less abide by the existing rules and uphold 
inequalities: “to make an identity claim (or an identity imposition) 
stick, we have to know the rules of the game and how to use them” 
(Schwalbe, 2008, p. 166). These rules involve how those possessing 
certain identities may behave in a situation—for example, if you are 
occupying the identity of a mourner at a funeral, you shouldn't laugh. 
Why do we follow the rules? We are making the bet that the rewards 
for being allowed to occupy a particular identity are worth the cost of 
following the rules and sometimes sacrificing our own conceptions of 
our self and what is right (Schwalbe, 2008). As an example, men 
might listen to or tell sexist jokes as part of being in a location where 
male identities and masculinities are being performed, such as ina 
locker room. They may think that is wrong but say nothing because 
they fear that the cost of not being allowed to stay in that place and 
occupy that role will be too high. In doing so, they are maintaining the 


rules that surround this identity and its place in the social structure. 
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Our interactions with one another, both those like us and those not 
like us, reproduce inequalities, and are therefore not simply neutral 
processes of naming, but representations of power. This is referred to 
as the process of “othering,” whereby members of a dominant group 
create categories and determine the qualities that define who belongs 
in those categories (Schwalbe et al., 2000, p. 422). One form of 
othering, oppressive othering, “occurs when one group seeks 
advantage by defining another group as morally and/or intellectually 
inferior” (Schwalbe et al., 2000, p. 423). Defining groups as deficient 
justifies inequalities by a legitimation process that introduces a 
system that provides fewer benefits and rewards to another group. 


Thus, as we saw in Chapter 3, at various points in our history, those in 


power have defined those in poverty as being morally deficient, and 
therefore not deserving of assistance. Non-White citizens have at 
various times in our history been defined as not sufficiently educated 
to be granted voting rights. 

Another sort of othering is defensive othering, or the “identity work 
done by those seeking membership in a dominant group, or by those 
seeking to deflect the stigma they experience as members of a 
subordinate group” (p. 425). This is the process whereby individuals in 
less powerful groups may participate in the othering of those in their 
own group, thereby furthering the stigma, and work to distance 
themselves from that implied identity. For example, it is not 
uncommon for those receiving public assistance to complain about 
the number of welfare recipients who take advantage of the system 
and who do therefore not deserve welfare benefits (Hays, 2003). 
Identities, therefore, not only involve named places in a social 
structure, but they also carry with them evaluations and judgments. 
This is the root of prejudice, or as Gordon Allport famously defined it, 
“an antipathy based on faulty and inflexible generalizations” (1954, p. 
9). When psychologists and sociologists speak about how we interact 
with groups different from our own, they often distinguish between 
how we think about others, how we feel about others, and how we 
behave toward others (Dovidio, Hewstone, Glick, and Esses, 2010, p. 
6). 
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How we think about others involves stereotypes, or those deeply 
ingrained attitudes that are held about different groups. These 
stereotypes, in turn, help to justify and sustain social inequalities, both 
in the interactional othering processes described above, as well as in 
social psychological processes involving how individuals view 
themselves and their capabilities and self worth. Research suggests 
that stereotype threat, or individuals’ worry that they will be judged 
negatively based on stereotypes, can lead to underperformance in 
work and school environments, thus, increasing inequalities. For 
example, images of ability and competence have limited the success 
and mobility of disabled workers. In an experimental study of blind 
subjects, Silverman and Cohen (2014) found that blind individuals 
with higher levels of stereotype threat were more likely to avoid 
challenges, had a lower sense of well-being, and were less likely to be 
employed. When they think about the stereotype that they are 
incompetent, they become so. “Stereotype threat experiences 
threaten self-integrity, and people may defend their self-integrity by 
avoiding future situations that could arouse stereotype threat” (p. 
1337). The power of these beliefs persists even when the evidence in 
each of these cases does not warrant such beliefs. 

The beliefs and values that individuals hold derive, in large part, from 
the broader institutional and cultural frameworks in which they 
operate. These frameworks certainly operate consciously and 
explicitly, as in when individuals outwardly express bias or enact 
violence against particular groups in society, but at times the bias can 
be subconscious, as is the case with implicit bias. This is a cognitive 
process whereby stereotypes become ingrained in our mindset, and 
“individuals assign a collection of characteristics to others based on 
their appearance and race” (Russell-Brown, 2018, p. 185). Often “the 
mere presence of a person can lead one to think about the concepts 
with which that person's social group has become associated” 
(Eberhardt, Goff, Purdie, and Davies, 2004, p. 876). Thus, though this 
is not an intended or conscious process, hidden biases related to 
body size may lead physicians to misdiagnose illnesses in obese 


patients, or those in the criminal justice system, assuming criminality 
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among Black men, may impose harsher sentences or be more likely to 
believe that a suspect is armed. 

Our stereotypes or implicit biases about categories of people 
therefore affect our interactions with others, even at the smallest 
levels of interaction. We see this operating with microaggressions, or 
the “brief and commonplace daily verbal, behavioral, or environmental 
indignities, whether intentional or unintentional, which lie beneath 
visibility or consciousness and which communicate hostile, 
derogatory, or negative slights and insults toward targeted groups, 
persons, and/or systems” (Nadal et al., 2015, p. 147). These acts 
involve subtle ways that individuals might, often unknowingly, convey 
the idea that someone does not belong, is different, or is inferior. 
Examples of microaggressions include asking an Asian person where 
they are “really from” (signaling that they do not belong here); asking 
to touch a Black woman's hair (implying that it is different from 
normal hair); or referring to a Black candidate as “very articulate” 
(indicating surprise that a Black person can speak well). As Marilyn 
Frye (1983) famously argued in her essay on oppression, each of 
these aggressions is like a single bar of a birdcage: in and of 
themselves, each bar does not provide an insurmountable barrier. But 
put together, all of the bars create an effective and limiting cage. 
Often microaggressions are targeted at individuals based on the 
intersections of a number of identities, such as Muslim or African 
American women, or Latino men, or at individuals whose complex 
identities do not “fit” traditional gendered stereotypes. Thus, Asian 
men are often targeted for being insufficiently masculine, Black 
women are seen as too assertive or angry and thus unfeminine, and 
Latina women are singled out in the workplace as not belonging 
(Nadal et al., 2015; Ridgeway and Kricheli-Katz, 2013). In fact, a recent 
study demonstrated that minority women are far more likely to be 
harassed in the workplace than minority men or majority men or 
women, indicating a kind of “double jeopardy” of sexual and ethnic 
harassment (Berdahl and Moore, 2006). 


THEORIES OF INTERSECTIONALITY 
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As we discussed in the Introduction to this text, a central issue facing 
those studying inequality is how we address the reality that while 
various statuses and identities face unique forms of oppression, 
individuals occupy several positions in society simultaneously. In 
recent years, therefore, numerous feminist and race theorists have 
stressed that individuals in any particular group do not always have 
the same lived experiences as others, as various identities face 
unique forms of oppression (Collins and Bilge, 2016; Combahee River 
Collective, 2014; Crenshaw, 1989). Thus, when talking about women 
as a category, we need to recognize that women of color may have 
very different experiences from White women, or that working-class 
men may experience masculinity differently than do upper-class men. 
The various dimensions of our lives intersect in powerful linkages that 
operate to affect the structure of societal inequalities and individual 


experiences of inequality in divergent ways. 


NUTSHELL 7.1 What's in a Name? 


What we name ourselves is not simply a personal decision, but it is 
social, political, and intrinsically tied to inequality. Personal identities 
are tied to group identities, and thus “what | call myself” is tied to 
“who are we, and where do we belong?” They are also intersectional, 
living at the intersections of our ethnic, racial, sexual, gender, and 
class identities. 

The politics of naming have recently been seen clearly in controversy 
over what to call people of Latin American descent. As Daniel 
Hernandez of the L.A. Times recently noted, what to call individuals 
who trace their roots back to Latin America or Spain, is “a minefield of 
geography, color and language since we can be of any race and have 
few things in common beyond some degree of adherence to the 
Spanish tongue” (Hatzipanagos, 2018). 

Nevertheless, in the interest of providing a gender-neutral term for 
characterizing this population, over the past couple of years the term 
“Latinx” has gained popularity, so much so that it was recently added 


to Merriam-Webster’s dictionary. Originally coined within the LGBTQ 
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community to recognize gender inclusion, the term has become 
greatly popularized in the past few years. But not everyone is happy 
with the term. A number of native Spanish speakers argue that the 
term is insensitive to the Spanish language, a language that 
designates gender in many of its noun endings and does not generally 
use the letter “x.” 

As quoted in the Washington Post (2018), Sandra Velez comments: 
“Do they hate or revile their Hispanic/Latino ancestry so much they 
are willing (unwitting?) accomplices in erasing their own heritage? 
Because that’s exactly what’s happening.” Others argue that the term 
Latinx was created in academic circles and by those born in the 
United States; it is “definitely not used by working-class immigrant 
adults, who probably have no idea that some of us brown folks are 
debating this at all” (Hernandez, 2017). 

This is what is meant by the importance of “intersectionality,’ or what 
Patricia Hill Collins (2002) calls “the matrix of domination.” Collins 
continues in a later work by stating that “race, class, gender, sexuality, 
ethnicity, nation, ability, and age operate not as unitary, mutually 
exclusive entities, but as reciprocally constructing phenomena that in 
turn shape complex social inequalities” (2015, p. 2). Our race, class, 
gender, gender identity, sexuality, nationality, and ability may all affect 
our position in society, both individually and in combination. As we 
have seen in several instances, for example, the occupational and 
earnings positions of women and men vary with their race. In their 
study of power at work, Elliott and Smith (2004) found that 

Men and women of various races and ethnicities experience 
increasing inequality in workplace power, relative to white men, but 
they experience it to different degrees and via different mechanisms 
.. Evidence here suggests that a one-size-fits-all explanation hides 
more than it reveals. 

(pp. 384-385) 

Since each group faces problems that are in part unique, the solutions 
to their domination need to vary as well. 

As they first articulated the perspective, Black feminist scholars 


argued that researchers need to avoid what Adrienne Rich (1979) 
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called “white solipsism’—the presumption that the experiences of 
Whites represent the norm. This concern arose in particular among 
feminists of color who believed that many second-wave feminists 
were generalizing the experiences of White women to all women. 
While people may have some experiences in common because they 
all share a gender, for example, they vary along other dimensions, 
such as race and social class. These dimensions intersect and affect 
each other in various and complex ways, with particular combinations 
having unique effects on life chances. As Browne and Misra (2003) 
put it, in speaking about the relationship of gender and race, “[rlace is 
‘gendered’ and gender is ‘racialized’ so that race and gender fuse to 
create unique experiences and opportunities for all groups—not just 
women of color” (p. 488). We could add that race and gender are also 
“classed,” and class has been “gendered” and “racialized” in our 
history. That is, the particular pattern itse/fhas an impact independent 
of the separate effects that might flow from one’s gender, race, or 
class. Each of these patterns has particular cultural images or 
stereotypes associated with it. For example, Black, lower-class men 
are often seen as dangerous, Black women as unusually sexually 
active, White women as dependent and feminine, and so on (Browne 
and Misra, 2003). 

There have been many renditions of intersectional theory, but they 
have in common the idea that a particular identity, such as gender “is 
not an abstract and timeless essence, but an embodied and historical 
practice that is structured by other forms of inequality” (Williams, 
2013, p. 614). When first introduced, intersectionality focused 
primarily on the intersection between racism and sexism. More 
recently, researchers have turned to a much broader range of 
oppressions, such as disability, citizenship, age, and sexuality 
(McBride, Hebson, and Holgate, 2015). Intersectional theory has been 
used in many ways, including to describe the variable experiences of 
individuals based on their social location and specific contexts, to 
develop theoretical and methodological approaches to understanding 
gender, and finally as a call for activism (Cho, Crenshaw, and McCall, 


2013). Given this multiplicity of approaches to the question of 
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intersectionality, there has been much debate on issues such as how 
we define it, what metaphor should be used to describe it (i.e., is it a 
web, a matrix, a road intersection), how many categories we should 
include, and whether it is static or dynamic. Additionally, 
intersectional approaches might focus on groups, on systems, or on 
processes (Cho et al., 2013). 

In her foundational work, Leslie McCall (2005) suggests three 
possible approaches to intersectional research. The first is an anti- 
categorical approach. This approach emerged early in feminist 
discussion as a rejection of the viability of master, or overarching, 
categories. Examples include the works of writers such as Fausto- 
Sterling (2000), who critiqued the assumption that there are only two 
genders, and Omi and Winant (2005), who argue that rather than 
being a stable category, race is an ongoing project involving power 
structures and cultural representations (see Collins, 2015b). While 
addressing very different topics, these works challenge “the 
singularity, separateness, and wholeness of a wide range of social 
categories” (McCall, 2005, p. 1778). Research from this approach 
questions our assumptions about categories, and studies individuals 
and social settings without any assumptions about what category 
someone might fit into. 

The second approach, an intracategorical approach, looks at 
experiences within a category, and, similar to the anti-categorical 
approach, it highlights the complexity of categories and the diversity 
within categories. McCall states that this approach arose in part 
because of the recognition of the failures of earlier research to 
capture the realities of lived experiences. For example, research on 
Black women was flawed because previous studies combined 
research on women taken from the experiences of White women, and 
research on race stemming from understandings of Black men. 
Neither helped us understand the unique experiences of Black women 
(p. 1780). Therefore, by looking extensively into the varieties of 
experiences of Black women as a category that exists at the 
intersection of other categories, we can develop more complex 


theoretical models. Another compelling example of this approach is 
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the recent work by anthropologist Lila Abu-Lughod (2013) that 
provides a rich detailing of the variety of experiences of Muslim 
women to demonstrate that the contemporary political assumption 
that Muslim women need to be “saved” by Westerners is problematic. 
The final approach McCall discusses is an intercategorical approach, 
which compares experiences of individuals across categories. Often 
this approach looks at relationships between social groups to 
understand broader forms of inequality. Thus, for example, McDonald 
(2011) looks at how the intersection of race and class affects 
aspirations, and Gengler (2012) examines how race, class, and gender 
define power relations in battered women’s shelters. An 
intercategorical approach focuses on the margins and on the 
intersections to understand further the structure of inequality. 

Often intercategorical approaches help us understand how systems 
operate either within a society or globally. Thus, Bose (2012) applies 
intersectional theory to understand how processes such as 
neoliberalism or globalization affect the experiences of women. She 
begins by recognizing that women’s experiences vary greatly cross- 
culturally: “There is diversity across countries in their national-level 
gender inequalities based on intersecting axes of transnational, 
regional, cross-cutting, and unique national issues that structure 
gendered differences and concerns” (p. 70). But these variations help 
us understand cross-cutting themes, and the relationships between 


the various systems and power relations. 


Applying Intersectionality to Labor Market 
Theory 


To return to a topic introduced earlier in the chapter, an assessment 
of labor market theories shows that one of the weaknesses with both 
the orthodox explanation and the labor market theories is that they 
both are unidimensional and non-intersectional. Understandably, 
given their origin and focus, they are rooted in economics and center 
on the economic sphere. Additionally, much of the research relies on 


generalizations about the types of work and the types of workers 
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within a section of the economy-—thus, there are often references to 
“women’s work,” or working-class jobs, with little attention to 
interactions between categories, such as gender, race, or citizenship 
(Flippen, 2014; McBride et al., 2015). An intersectional approach, 
however, recognizes that the experiences of workers in the labor 
market and thus explanations of inequalities cannot be easily 
characterized as being due to classification into one category, but 
rather stem from the interactions between statuses. Similarly, 
individuals experience oppression across multiple institutions, such 
as work, family, and school, and thus a focus solely on the economic 
sphere provides a limited perspective on the lived experience of 
inequality. 

An intersectional approach recognizes that what happens in the labor 
market is experienced differently across categories. As Rashawn Ray 
(2014) states, “lumping Black men and Black women together, or 
White men and White women together, does not allow for the 
divergent patterns across racial and gender groups to be ascertained” 
(p. 484). Thus, in understanding the experiences of Latinas, it is not 
enough to explain their wages due to the sector of work they find 
themselves in, but we must also consider whether or not they are said 
to be “undocumented” (Flippen, 2014). Intersectionality forces 
researchers to recognize that there is diversity in any category of 
worker, and that individuals “within an intersectional space (i.e., of 
two overlapping categories) may be experiencing something 
completely different to those occupying one of the categories” 
(McBride et al., 2015, p. 335). 

In discussing the limits of orthodox labor theory explanations for 
ethnic differences in occupation and wages, for example, Anthony 
Rafferty (2012) demonstrates the variability of success in the labor 
market by gender, ethnicity, and social class, after controlling for 
human capital. He finds a clear “ethnic penalty” in employment, 
meaning that members of some ethnic groups are more likely than 
native-born Whites to be overqualified for the jobs they occupy. 
Following the expected path of gaining more education and more 


training did not always result in higher-status jobs: 
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Ethnicity, gender and social class when taken together therefore 
provide a more nuanced picture of ethnic differences in labour market 
outcomes, interrelating in varying ways both between and within 
ethnic groups and shaped by the material and cultural contexts in 
which individuals exert agency toward socio-economic goals. 

(p. 992) 

Those facing the most difficulties were foreign-born individuals and 
those with less-developed social networks. Depending on their social 
context and background, some ethnic groups found particular niches 
within a market segment that did not reward them for their higher 
levels of education and training. Finally, intersectional research 
additionally suggests that a difficulty with traditional labor theory is 


that it ignores the impact of the globalization of markets. 


Summary 


The focus in this and Chapter 6 has been on general explanations of 
inequality. Each of the theories covered views the concept of 
inequality in a different way and is suggestive of different measures 
of it. Nevertheless, all of them are concerned with the distribution of 
scarce resources in society, principally political power, economic 
power, or both. One of the primary values in looking at the classic 
theorists is that each of them suggests different ways of viewing 
inequality and makes us sensitive to different aspects of it. 

Several of the theories covered in this and Chapter 6 have basic 
elements in common. Most generally, one can see the influence of 
Marxist thought in social reproduction theory. The role of the social 
construction of categories in producing inequality resonates with 
Weber's discussion of status and subjective side of social inequality. 
On the more conservative side, Durkheim's functionalist tradition has 
been carried through most fully in neoclassical economic theory and 
the Davis-Moore theory. 

All of these theories organize the phenomenon in diverse ways and 
evoke different images of how to view society. Some of these, such 


as the functionalist and labor market theories, assume a society that 
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is largely free, competitive, and lacking in organized constraints and 
conflict, while others, most notably social reproduction and dual labor 
market theories, view society as consisting of constraining structures 
and systemic conflict between groups. Because this is so, each of the 
theories provides us with alternative tools and concepts with which to 
approach the study of inequality; together, they anticipate the kinds of 
questions and issues that significantly can be raised about inequality. 
While each of the explanations discussed in this chapter is distinct in 
many ways, this does not mean that they cannot complement or build 
on each other. For example, social constructionists suggest how 
minority and majority groups come to be labeled and evaluated in 
society. The labels given to groups, in turn, affect their treatment by 
educational, political, and other institutions. This treatment, as 
explained by reproduction theories, helps to account for patterns of 
social and economic capital within groups. Finally, it also serves to 
solidify inequalities such as those found in neighborhoods, 


occupations, and labor markets. 


Critical Thinking 


1. What is wrong, if anything, with an argument that says that rewards 
are simply a reflection of one's skills and credentials as well as the 
importance of one’s job? 

2. Is it possible to categorize people without ranking them? If so, 
how? If not, why not? 

3. What role do you think parent-child relationships play in the 
reproduction of social and economic inequality? 

4. It has been argued that networks of interactions between countries 
and individuals have become faster, more complex, and widespread 
(Herkenrath et al., 2005). Will this lead to more or less inequality, or 


will it have no effect on it? 


Web Connections 
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As suggested in this chapter, Pierre Bourdieu was one of the most 
influential social reproduction theorists. A summary of his ideas can 
be found at http://routledgesoc.com/profile/pierre-bourdieu. 


Film Suggestions 


Dear White People (2014). Based on real events, this is an account of 
life for Black students at the fictional Winchester College. It illustrates 
a range of microaggressions they face. 

Inside Job (2010). A documentary on the mechanisms in economic, 
financial, and political policies that led to the 2008-2009 economic 
crisis. 

The Corporation (2004). A documentary that investigates and reports 
on “the corporation” as the dominant institution of today, much like 
the Catholic Church and the Communist Party of the past. It also 
discusses how corporations are viewed as individuals under the U.S. 
Constitution, and what that means for their “character” and 
responsibilities. 

Waiting for Superman (2010). A documentary that follows students 
through their education and demonstrates failures within the public 


school system. 


PART 3 
Winners and Losers 
CHAPTER 8 


Sex and Gender Inequality 


Race and sex are ascribed statuses in the sense that there is a 

physical component to each of them. These physical components are 
given particular meanings within the context of a culture’s values and 
beliefs, and a society's economic and political arrangements. What is 


immediately significant about race and sex, therefore, is not the 
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physical differences in themselves, but the fact that these 
characteristics are socially defined and have meanings attached to 
them. These interpretations often result in races and sexes being 
hierarchically arranged and differentially treated in society. Both race 
and sex are “categorical inequalities” (Ridgeway, 2011), meaning that 
a person's placement in one category or another can affect their 
access to societal resources. These categories become rigid, such 
that even though the biological realities of sex are far more complex 
than the binary we generally assume (Ainsworth, 2015), we are placed 
in one category or another, and that placement has lifelong 
implications for our material, social, and psychological well-being. 
Despite this categorization, though, not all women or men are in the 
same social and economic positions. Because the United States is a 
multicultural, multiracial society, the status of any of us is 
complicated by our race, class, gender identity, or sexuality, and these 
statuses intersect, creating a complex matrix of relationships and 
inequalities. Thus, the position of a woman or man as well as the 
expectations of, and interpretations associated with that category, 
often depend on whether they are a member of a particular minority 
group or social class. 

In Chapter 10, we will pursue this matrix further with an analysis of 
racial inequality and demonstrate how race, gender, and inequality are 
intertwined. In this chapter, we discuss how gender is constructed. 
We then survey the forms and extent of gender inequality and address 


how these inequalities are maintained. 


TERMS RELATING TO SEX AND GENDER 


nt not 


While the terms “sex,” “gender,” “gender identity,’ and “gender 
expression” are related to each other, they refer to different aspects of 
categorization. We typically use the word “sex” to refer to a 
classification given at birth, based on a baby’s biological 
characteristics (such as genitalia or DNA). Today in the U.S., we tend 
to think of this as a binary categorization—the doctor either shouts 


“It’s a girl!” or “It’s a boy!” The word “gender” is used to refer to a set of 
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attitudinal, role, and behavior expectations, which are socially and 
culturally defined, associated with each sex. “Gender identity” refers 
to how individual people conceptualize themselves as male, female, a 
combination of the two, or neither of them. Finally, “gender 
expression” refers to our outward appearance—the clothes, 
mannerisms, makeup and other markers we use to perform a gender 
identity. When we talk about gender expression, we often talk about 
how masculine or feminine someone is. Traditionally, Americans have 
viewed sex, gender identity, and gender expression as linked. In other 
words, a baby assigned “boy” at birth will go on to self-identify as 
male and act in masculine ways. 

The problem with this traditional view of gender is that it ignores the 
wide variety of self-identities, gender practices, and even biological 
differences found in historical and contemporary societies around the 
world. One illustration of this complexity concerns individuals who 
have intersexed anatomies. The term intersex refers to a set of 
conditions in which a person is born with reproductive, chromosomal, 
or sexual characteristics that are not consistent with what we define 
as either the female or male category. For example, a person may 
have some cells that have XX chromosomes while other cells have XY 
chromosomes. This variation covers a wide array of sex-anatomy 
combinations, and is thought to occur in about 1 out of 2000 children 
(Lahood, 2012). In 2005, an international group of medical 
researchers voted to do away with the term “intersex” and instead 
substitute “disorders of sex development.” Some advocacy groups 
have objected to this change, however. They do not see being intersex 
as a disorder, but rather as part of natural human variation. Some also 
do not like the inclusion of the word “sex” in the condition’s name 
because people sometimes mistakenly think it refers to sexual 
behavior (Lee et al., 2016). 

Transgender people experience an incongruency between the gender 
they were assigned at birth and that with which they identify. For 
example, a person assigned male at birth may identify as a woman, or 
vice versa. In contrast, the term cisgender refers to people who 


continue to identify as the gender they were assigned at birth. Many 
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transgender people choose to align their gender expression with their 
gender identity through a transition. This may involve changing 
names, dress, mannerisms, and, in some cases, pursuing hormonal or 
surgical prescriptions to create consistency between their physical 
bodies and psychological identities. The term we use for people who 
identify as male but who were categorized as female at birth is 
transgender man (other common terms include “trans man” or 
“female to male” or FTM). We use the term transgender women for 
those who identify as female but who were categorized male at birth 
(other common terms include “trans woman,” “male to female,” or 
MTF). Many transgender people do not challenge the idea that men 
should be masculine and women should be feminine. That is, they 
either accept the traditional gender categories, or they conform to 
them to decrease the chance of experiencing discrimination or 
violence. They also define themselves as members of a gender they 
were not assigned at birth, and therefore adopt many of those roles 
and attitudes traditionally associated with that gender. 

Because transgender issues have only recently come to greater 
mainstream awareness, we have little data on how many transgender 
people there are. A 2011 survey conducted by the Williams Institute 
suggests that about 0.3 percent of Americans are transgender (Gates, 
2011). Another study (Harris, 2015) used Social Security records to 
count how many people changed either their gender or their name 
(from a name traditionally assigned to one gender to one of the other 
gender, for example, Joseph to Josie). Harris found evidence of the 
existence of transgender people from 1936 when the Social Security 
Administration started keeping records. Numbers increased through 
time so that, by 2010, there were 90,000 living individuals who had 
changed their name and about 22,000 who had also changed their 
gender. Of course, not all transgender people officially change their 
names with the Social Security Administration, and it is possible that 
some changed their names for reasons other than being transgender. 
At the same time, this study did give us a rough measure of 
prevalence. Pairing Social Security records with Census data also 


allowed the author to conclude that there are more transgender 
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women than transgender men in the United States. Previous 
estimates of the population have found Whites to be overrepresented, 
and this study found that to be the case as well, but not by a lot. 
Whites are overrepresented by about 4 percent, Blacks 
underrepresented by a little over 2 percent, and Hispanics 
underrepresented by about 4 percent. 

Genderqueer people bend the rules associated with masculinity and 
femininity, refusing to conform to the gender binary. They may say 
that they are both male and female, or neither, or they may list 
genderqueer as their gender. People who are gender fluid move 
between genders. Being genderqueer or gender fluid is not 
necessarily linked to sexual orientation or gender expression. We do 
not know how many genderqueer or gender fluid people are currently 
in the United States. 


THE MEANING AND CREATION OF GENDER 


Essentialism is a belief that particular dispositions and abilities 
naturally occur in different categories of people. In the case of gender, 
an essentialist would say that men and women are different from 
birth, not only physically but also in terms of temperament. They 
might argue, for example, that women are more emotionally suited to 
caretaking and men to politics. A social constructivist, in contrast, 
would point out that there is tremendous variation in sex, gender 
identity and gender expression across time and cultures. They 
question the idea that gender is a consequent and cultural creation 
whereas sex is a logically prior and biological fact, and that one’s 
gender is determined by one's sex. 

Social constructionists point to the fact that there are a number of 
countries around the world that recognize more than two sexes 
and/or genders. For example, in India, the hijras, while male at birth, 
define themselves as neither men nor women but as a third gender. 
They adopt many aspects of a feminine gender presentation, but they 
are not stigmatized. Rather, they are thought to exemplify the time- 


honored Hindu belief that each person possesses both masculine and 
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feminine elements. Hijras challenge and question the 
masculine/feminine dualism and embrace ambiguity (Bakshi, 2004). 
Prior to the arrival of Europeans, 130 American Indian tribes had 
members who were considered to be “two-spirit” people. Mostly men, 
they took on the social roles of women and often married men. They 
were held in high esteem and were not seen as homosexual, but 
simply as a third gender. European colonists, however, found the 
practice to be unacceptable. The Spanish in California used 
particularly vicious methods to do away with the two-spirit people. 
The forced assimilation of Indian children in residential schools also 
instilled homophobic attitudes. Ultimately, most tribes began to move 
toward a two-gender system (Miller, 2006). You can see a map 
showing gender diversity around the world and across time at 
Definitions and understandings of gender have changed greatly within 
the United States over time, often due to the work of social 
movements. For example, the “first-wave feminist movement” began 
in 1848 with a women’s rights conference in Seneca Falls, New York 


(see Chapter 14). The delegates questioned traditional assumptions 


about gender, arguing that women and men are equally capable. 
Specific provisions of the document they produced—the Declaration 
of Sentiments—called for the abolition of any laws that discriminated 
against women, including those that prohibited them from owning 
property or voting. In the wake of the conference, there was 
widespread backlash with one New York paper commenting, “This is 
all wrong. Society would have to be radically remodeled in order to 
accommodate itself to so great a change” (as quoted in New York 
Historical Society, 2017). Ultimately, however, the movement 
succeeded in many of its goals and changed the way society saw 
men and women. 

Intersex people have also caused society to question its assumptions 
about gender. Prior to the 1920s, intersex children received little 
attention and midwives, grandmothers, or other family members or 
community elders quietly made a decision about their gender 


assignment. After 1920, however, the medical establishment started 
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taking surgical measures to make sure that a child’s body looked like 
their assigned gender. They believed that people should be either 
male or female, and anything that did not fit the binary should be 
changed. Johns Hopkins University started a medical center to treat 
intersex people in the 1950s. Interestingly, the staff believed that 
gender was a result of socialization rather than nature. Therefore, if a 
child was young enough, they could easily learn to be either gender. 
The center tended to assign intersex children to be girls because they 
felt that it was harder to surgically create a boy than a girl (Intersex 
Society of North America, 2008). During this time, the public did not 
talk about intersex people and medical records were often hidden or 
destroyed. 

In the 1980s, the New York Times published one of the first articles in 
the mainstream press about intersex people. This helped spark the 
formation of the Intersex Society of North America (ISNA) in 1983. It 
was a support organization that later ventured into activism. Still in 
existence today, the association maintains that intersex children are 
normal and natural. At the same time, they argue that intersex 
children should be assigned a gender but that any surgical 
interventions should be postponed until a child is old enough to make 
an educated decision about their own body. The ISNA also advocates 
that all people should be given their medical history (ISNA, 2008). 
Transgender activism got an earlier start in Europe than it did in the 
United States. In the 1860s, German doctors released a case study of 
two transgender people. In the years following its publication, 
European scientists went on to debate the meaning and origin of 
gender. Their writings tended to conflate sex, gender, and sexuality 
but they also questioned binary gender classifications, arguing that 
men and women are quite similar and exist on a continuum rather 
than as discrete categories. The first attempts to change gender 
through surgical means were also in Europe starting in 1910. This led 
to a surge of interest by the U.S. press. While American journalists 
tended to avoid deconstructing gender in any significant way, their 
coverage brought attention to the issue of people who felt 


constrained by their assigned gender (Meyerowitz, 2002). 
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In the 1950s, American Virginia Price began a journal on gender 
issues, Transvestia. She also started peer support and activism 
groups. She believed that the gender binary limited all people by 
forcing them into particular behaviors. By the 1960s, transgender 
people were involved in a range of activist activities and were key 
players in the 1969 Stonewall Riot. In response to the work of many 
activist groups, Minneapolis passed the first law banning transgender 
discrimination in 1974 (Stryker, 2004). 

Psychologists have also played a role in defining gender. In the 1980s, 
the American Psychological Association created a category in their 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual (DSM) called “gender identity 
disorder” that referred to people who had a strong and consistent 
identification with the opposite gender. The DSM-V, published in 2013, 
however, clearly states that being transgender is not, in and of itself, 
pathological. This view is reflected in a new name: gender dysphoria. 
The description of gender dysphoria emphasizes that the problem is 
not within the transgender person but is a result of societal prejudice 
and discrimination. In the run-up to the publication of the new DSM, 
some activists argued that there should be no category for 
transgender people at all, but others argued that without a diagnostic 
category, transgender people would not be eligible for hormones and 
other medical interventions under their health insurance policies. 
Today we see changes in the ways gender is defined by governments. 
In 2017, Canada became the tenth country to officially include a third 
option on gender questions for people who do not identify on a binary. 
In Germany, parents of intersex babies can mark a third option ona 
birth certificate indicating that gender is indeterminate. Other 
countries (including Bangladesh, New Zealand, India, and Australia) 
allow adults to identify as a third gender on official documents. 
Argentina has now instituted some of the most open policies in the 
world, allowing transgender people to change their gender on official 
documents without the involvement of a judge or doctor. Government 
health care also covers all expenses related to transition. While the 
United States sometimes serves as a model to other countries for 


new policies, in the area of gender identification issues, it is clear that 
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other countries are taking a strong lead. At the same time, a number 
of states including Oregon and California have implemented third 


gender options for state identification documents. 


NUTSHELL 8.1 Official Gender Change 


One important part of the transition from one gender to another is 
gaining legal recognition for the new status. As of 2010, the federal 
government allows for passports to be changed with documentation 
of “appropriate clinical treatment for gender transition to the new 
gender.” This is a change from the past when surgical reassignment 
had to have taken place to get a passport issued in a different gender. 
Today, to get a regular 10-year passport, a doctor simply needs to 
certify that a person’s transition is complete. This may or may not 
involve surgery (National Center for Transgender Equality, 2015b). 
There are two other important documents that establish legal gender: 
a birth certificate and a driver's license. Both of these are managed at 
the state level, and there is wide variation in laws regarding them. 
Currently, all states have a mechanism by which a driver's license can 
be changed. Almost all states will either amend or issue a new birth 
certificate. While law is changing in this area, many states require 
proof of surgical change to change a birth certificate or driver's 
license. Tennessee is the only state in which people are legally 
prohibited from changing their birth certificates, although other states 
(such as Ohio and Idaho) make it virtually impossible through policy 
and practice. Adding further confusion, it is possible to have been 
born in a state that does not allow for birth certificates to be changed, 
and then to be denied a driver's license change in one’s current state 
because they require an amended birth certificate (Transgender Law 
Center, 2017). 

While many see the legalization of same-sex marriage nationwide in 
2015 as a victory for gay rights advocates, it was a victory for 
transgender people as well, some of whom were previously not 
allowed to marry. Prior to legalization of same-sex marriage, state law 


varied in how it handled marriage law and transgender people. In 
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general, when a person transitioned prior to applying for a marriage 
license and legally established the new gender, they were allowed to 
marry—unless they wanted to marry someone of the same sex ina 
state that did not recognize such marriages. This was even more 
complicated in states, such as Texas, that did not allow people to 
legally alter their gender. In those cases, a transgender man could 
only marry a legally male person (since the transgender person's birth 
certificate still listed him as female). When a transition occurred after 
marriage, the marriage was generally considered valid because it was 
valid at the time it was contracted. This led to the odd situation of 
legally wed same-sex couples in states that did not permit such 
marriages. 

There are important reasons for transgender people to change their 
gender legally. Inconsistent records can cause problems when 
multiple forms of identification are required. As is described later in 
this chapter, transgender people have faced harassment from police 
and other officials. Carrying an identification with a gender that does 
not match one’s gender expression forces people to out themselves 
as transgender and can lead to harassment. Some states’ 
requirement that surgery be completed to change identity papers is 
problematic because some people do not want surgery or cannot 
afford it (Lambda Legal, 2015). Additionally, surgery can limit a 
person's ability to conceive or bear children later. 


In Chapter 10, we will talk about how the census has shaped our 


understanding of racial categories in America. Currently, the census 
does not provide a transgender option on the gender question. Some 
argue that adding that option could provide a sense of the size of the 
transgender population and could bestow legitimacy and respect. At 
the same time, concerns have been raised. In a survey of transgender 
and genderqueer people, Schilt and Bratter (2015) found that some 
transgender people fear being officially identified. This is particularly 
true of people who are socially recognized as male or female (rather 
than as transgender). Another problem with complicating gender on 
the census is that there is little agreement about how to phrase the 


question. One proposal would give people three options: male, female, 
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or transgender. Critics have said that option, while better than what 
the census currently uses, still leaves out genderqueer people and 
people who are gender fluid. In 2016, the census ran focus groups to 
try and determine the feasibility of adding a question about gender 
identity. Importantly, the majority of the respondents agreed that it 
would be good to collect data on this topic. As in the Schilt and 
Bratter study, however, respondents could not come to agreement 
about the text of the question. Some also said they were fearful of 
self-identifying on the census. Another major concern involved “proxy 
responses.” Only one person per household fills out the census and 
they might be unable or unwilling to correctly fill out a gender identify 


question for another person (Holzberg et al., 2018). 


U.S. GENDER RELATIONS: AN HISTORICAL 
SKETCH 


In our own agricultural, preindustrial colonial society, both women and 
men were directly involved in a variety of ways in production but the 
nature of their labor was more often than not based on gender (Blau, 
1978; Marshall and Paulin, 1987; Padavic and Reskin, 2002). The 
cultural norms of that time, as well as for the periods that followed, 
dictated that first and foremost women should be good wives and 
mothers; but, in fact, women were involved in the economy and often 
had difficult lives. They were involved in raising stock, weaving, 
gardening, and even running businesses. While some women took 
over for their deceased or disabled husbands, most of the unmarried 
and widowed women went on the market as hired domestic workers 
(Marshall and Paulin, 1987). Women in slavery were expected to work 
alongside men in fields and factories, with a much less distinct sexual 
division of labor (Padavic and Reskin, 2002). 

Until fairly recently, women were attached to their families in a literal 
way, dependent on and subservient to their husbands or, in the case 
of slavery, to their owners (Collins, 1998). A woman's identity was 


defined by her relationship to her husband and children: 
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The husband had the right to chastise his wife physically, and he had 
exclusive rights to any property she might have owned as a single 
woman, to her dower, and to any wages and property that might come 
to her while she was his wife. In short, like slave or servant women, 
married women whether rich or poor were legal non-entities. 

(Foner, 1979, p. 11) 

Thus, the idealized life of the female as someone removed from the 
harsh realities of economic life was strongly inconsistent with the 
actual circumstances of her life. Of course, even this ideal was never 
imagined for women of color, as this image of the protected “angel in 
the house” closely intersected with ideologies of race, class, and 
nation (Collins, 1998). 

Through their economic activities, women contributed to the 
development of the first significant industria/ organizations in the 
United States. The first textile factories, built around 1800 in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, recruited unmarried women from the 
farms of New England. Despite the promises of a proper place to 
work, conditions at these early factories left much to be desired. Even 
at Lowell Corporation in Massachusetts, among the most famous 
early textile mills, women worked an average of 13 hours a day, 73 
hours a week, including 8 hours on Saturday (Kessler-Harris, 2003). 
Working conditions were stifling. Windows in the plant were nailed 
shut, and the air was periodically sprayed with water to keep it humid 
enough so that the cotton threads would not break (Eisler, 1977). The 
Lowell Corporation paid women mill workers $1.85 to $3.00 per week, 
depending on their abilities, from which $1.25 was deducted for 
board. Female workers were paid only half of what men were paid, 
even though they made up approximately 75 percent of the workers at 
Lowell (Eisler, 1977; Marshall and Paulin, 1987). 

Jobs in these early plants were also gender segregated. Men held all 
supervisory positions as well as jobs in the mill yard, watch force, and 
repair shop; women were restricted to particular jobs operating 
equipment such as the looms and dressing machines. The immediate 
reasons given for this segregation concerned differences in the skills 


developed and monopolized by men and women over the years, 
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perceived physical strength and dangers associated with various jobs, 
and the general cultural values prescribing particular roles for men 
and women (Dublin, 1979). Men also were concerned about the 
entrance of women into the labor market because they felt that it 
would depress their wages. They fought to keep women out of the 
craft unions that later developed. Women held strikes in the 1830s 
and 1840s to protest reductions in wages, speedups in work pace, 
and increases in working hours (Dublin, 1979). 

Photo 8.1 Workers at the Lowell Textile Mill, circa 1870. 

Between the end of the Civil War and 1900, the percentage of females 
in the workforce increased (Hooks, 1947, p. 34). In 1900, just over 20 
percent (5 million) of all U.S. women 15 years of age and older were 
employed as breadwinners, but only 15 percent of White females 
whose parents were born in the United States were, compared to 43 
percent of Black females and 25 percent of White females with at 
least one foreign-born parent (U.S. Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of Statistics, 1911, p. 262). Many young women 10-15 
years of age also worked outside the home. In 1900, almost 6 percent 
of White, native-born females did so, compared to over 30 percent of 
non-White females. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, women made up a 
disproportionate number of workers in several occupations. For 
example, in 1900, they constituted 80-90 percent of all boarding and 
lodging housekeepers, servants, waiters, and paper box makers and 
over 90 percent of all housekeepers and stewards, nurses and 
midwives, dress makers, milliners, and seamstresses. Men, on the 
other hand, dominated agricultural, common labor, bookkeeping, 
clerk/copyist, watch- and shoemaker, printer, dye works, and 
photography positions (U.S. Census Office, 1903; Plate 90). Perhaps 
surprisingly, women comprised over 70 percent of the teachers and 
professors in colleges and over 50 percent of teachers of music, and 
men made up the majority of artists and teachers of art (Plate 90). 
Black females, however, were more likely to be wage earners than 


either native- or foreign-born White females. 
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Between 1930 and 1950, women’s labor force participation shot up, 
with almost all of the increase driven by married women ages 30-45. 
In 1930, only 10 percent of married women worked, but this had risen 
to 25 percent by the end of the period (Goldin, 2014). The increase 
was driven by many factors, one of which was the reduction of the 
number of marriage bars (workplace policies that precluded 
employing a married woman) and the increasing availability of part- 
time work. Additionally, labor saving devices such as washing 
machines helped to reduce the work women needed to accomplish at 
home. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, there was a surge in the demand for 
labor that caused even more women to enter the labor force. They 
encountered obstacles, however, because they were locked out of 
many jobs, and those to which they were allowed entry (such as 
social work and teaching) had few chances for advancement. 
Additionally, many of the women who came of age during this time 
had not expected to work and thus, did not prepare for it by getting 
higher education. The 1970s marked a significant turning point. 
Seeing their mother’s experiences, more teenage girls began to 
expect that they might work in addition to being wives and mothers. 
As a result, they increased the amount of education they attained. For 
example, high school girls started taking more college preparatory 
classes and they also significantly closed the gap with boys in math 
and reading test scores. Women began to attend and graduate from 
college at rates similar to men. Not surprisingly, the marriage age for 
both college-graduating women as well as for those who attended but 
did not graduate rose. The fact that the contraceptive pill became 
more widely available in the 1970s also enabled people to marry later 
(Goldin, 2014). By 1994, a full 59 percent of women were in the labor 
force but after that time, their participation began to level off (Lee, 
2014). 


GENDER INEQUALITY TODAY 
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In this section, we consider the state of gender inequality in the U.S. 
and draw some comparisons with other countries. We divide this 
discussion into wealth and income, symbolic and cultural resources, 


and gender-based violence. 


Material Resources: Employment and Income 


Over the last fifty years, women have made many gains in the 
workplace, including increasing their participation in paid labor, 
earning better salaries, and entering into fields historically dominated 
by men. At the same time, there is still occupational gender 
segregation and an income gap. About 57 percent of women over the 
age of 16 are in the paid labor force. The comparable number for men 
is 69 percent. There is also significant gender disparity in top 
leadership roles in the workforce. For example, in the first quarter of 
2017, only 5 percent of the CEOs of Fortune 500 companies were 
women (Horowitz, Parker, and Stepler, 2017). Looking at income, men 
earn an average of $19.23 an hour compared to women’s $16.00. 
Interestingly, this gender gap does not just exist for cisgender men 
and women. One study that followed people before and after they 
made a gender transition found that transgender men increased their 
income slightly post-transition and transgender women saw their 
income drop significantly (Schilt and Wiswall, 2008). 

In the U.S., as in many countries, men spend more time in paid labor 
than do women (on average about 5.33 hours per day compared to 
4.0). At the same time, paid labor is not the only work that needs to be 
done in society; someone needs to care for children and the elderly 
and perform housework. When these forms of nonpaid work are taken 
into account, we see that women work about one and half hours more 
per week than do men (World Economic Forum, 2016). Because 
women spend less time in paid employment and get paid less, it is 
more difficult for them to pay off their student loan debt. As 
discussed in Chapter 2, student loan debt is a significant driver of 
inequality. A recent report finds that women, on average, incur about 


$3000 more in debt while obtaining a bachelor’s degree than do men. 
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They also pay it off more slowly. Black women incur particularly high 
levels of debt and are affected both by the gender pay gap as well the 
racial gap in wages (see Chapter 10) (AAUW, 2018). 


One of the reasons that women earn less than men is that they are 


clustered in particular occupations. Table 8.1 presents current 
information on the distribution of men and women over broad 
occupational categories. In general, women tend to be concentrated 
in white-collar and service occupations, while men are more spread 
out throughout the occupational spectrum. But among women, there 
are also significant variations. While White women are more likely 
than Black women to be managers or professionals, Black and 
Hispanic women are more likely to be found in service and blue-collar 
production positions. 

Although Table 8.1 indicates some gender differences in occupation, 
as we examine more detailed occupational categories, the nature and 
extent of occupational segregation become clearer. A decline in 
occupational segregation has occurred in broad occupational 
categories, largely because of shifts in technology and organizational 
structures. But despite these general improvements, women still are 
found disproportionately in particular kinds of occupations. For 
example, women have increasingly moved into the ranks of 
managerial and professional occupations, but they tend to be 
concentrated among gender-typed occupations, such as teaching and 
nursing, and hold only a small percentage of positions as computer 
specialists, scientists, and engineers. Similarly, a man and a woman 
may both be in sales, but the woman is much more likely to be in 
clothing sales, while the man is involved in the selling of stocks and 
bonds. Craft occupations (carpentry, electrical contracting) and 
occupations that produce goods rather than services are another 
group of occupations in which women continue to be significantly 
underrepresented (Cartwright, Edwards, and Wang, 2011). Initially 
moving into traditionally male occupations is easier than sustaining a 
growth in the percentage of women in those occupations. There 
appears to be resistance when the number of women becomes 
significant (Krymkowski and Mintz, 2008). 
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TABLE 8.1 Broad Occupational Distribution of Employed Persons 16 
Years and Over, by Occupation and Sex: 2017 


Occupation Men Women 


(%) (%) 


Management, Professional, and Related 36 44 
Service 14 21 
Sales and Office Occupations 16 29 
Natural Resources, Construction, and 17 1 


Maintenance 


Production, Transportation, and Moving 17 S7 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (2018c). 

Despite small movement toward gender desegregation, many aspects 
of current occupational profiles are quite similar to those that existed 
in earlier years. In 1940, almost all of the servants, 
stenographers/secretaries, housekeepers, and nurses were women, 
and they comprised more than half of the teachers, apparel and 
accessories operators, waitresses, and bookkeepers. As far back as 
1870, women dominated in servant, clothing, certain kinds of 
teaching, and nursing occupations (Hooks, 1947, p. 52). 

Photo 8.2 For salary and image reasons, men seldom seek out 
occupations that have been dominated by women. About 9 out of 10 
individuals in nursing are women. 

Source: Photo by Brendan R. Hurst. 

Table 8.2 suggests that this gender-typing has continued. As one 
glances over the lists, it is easy to see that the positions in which 
women dominate tend to be those that demand “feminine” or 
“motherly” characteristics. Being able to work directly with people and 
to take care of others are qualities that are required in these 
occupations. In contrast, the positions held mostly by men are 
characterized by a different set of qualities; they require manual labor 


or physical attributes, often contain an element of danger, involve 
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work with a product rather than a person, and demand technical or 
scientific skill. In essence, these two sets of occupations are 
distinguished by their “feminine” or “masculine” character. Why does 
this gender typing continue? It is due to a combination of the 
devaluing of traditionally “female” positions and the continued belief 
that men and women have different qualities by nature and are, 
therefore, meant for different jobs. Both of these notions have stalled 
the movement of women into most “male” blue-collar occupations 
and the movement of men into “female” occupations (England, 2010). 
Many of the occupations dominated by women also do not have the 
protections afforded other positions. It was not until 2011, for 
example, that household workers were recognized by the International 
Labor Organization as being worthy of the same labor protections 
offered other workers (Boris and Fish, 2014). Nannies and maids 
often suffer long hours, low pay, few legal protections, and physical 
harassment, and often they are recent immigrants who fear 
deportation and thus are dependent on their employers for fair 
treatment (Parrefias, 2015). 

There is little research on the employment, occupations, and income 
of transgender people. The research that does exist has contradictory 
findings. The National Transgender Discrimination Survey (NTDS) was 
conducted in both 2008 and 2015. Data from the earlier iteration of 
the survey found that transgender people had higher rates of 
employment than the general population (Leppel, 2016). Data from 
2015, however, found that the unemployment rate for transgender 
people was three times higher (James et al., 2016). While it is not 
clear why these findings are so different, it is likely an effect of time 
and sampling. The public is much more aware of transgender people 
than they were in 2008 and, as is described later in this chapter, are 
somewhat more accepting. This may explain why four times as many 
people were willing to identify as transgender and take the NTDS in 
2015 than in 2008 (James et al., 2016). The larger sample in 2015 
suggests that it is more representative of the population and that its 


employment figures are more accurate. 
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TABLE 8.2 Broad Sample of Occupations in Which Women Represent 
at Least 90% or Less than 5% of Employed Labor Force: 2017 


Over 90% Under 5% 
Speech-Language Pathologists Crane and Tower Operatc 
Preschool/Kindergarten Teachers Roofers 

Medical Transcriptionists Brickmasons and Welder 
Dental Hygienists Firefighters 

Child Care Workers Highway Maintenance W 


Hairdressers/Hairstylists/Cosmetologists | Pipelayers/Plumbers/Pir 


Secretaries and Administrative Carpenters 

Assistants 

Medical/Dental Assistants Boiler Operators 

Dietitians and Nutritionists Installation, Maintenance 
Repair 

Registered Nurses Electricians 

Nurse Practitioners Construction Laborers 

Receptionists and Information Clerks Loggers 

Medical Records Mapmakers and Surveyo 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (2017b), Table 11. 
Unemployment can be caused by many factors, but discrimination in 
the workplace appears to explain lower unemployment among 
transgender people. The 2008 NTDS asked respondents to report 
whether it was noticeable to other people that they were transgender. 
Those who responded “yes” had lower rates of employment than 
those who responded “no” (Leppel, 2016). Qualitative interviews with 
transgender workers bear this out: they report often facing hostility 
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and a lack of acceptance (Dietert and Dentice, 2009). Eighteen states 
plus the District of Columbia have laws barring discrimination based 
on gender identity but the laws vary widely in their scope. There are 
also over 200 cities with statutes barring discrimination (ACLU, 
2018b). While these laws represent progress in stopping employment 
discrimination, most Americans still do not live in places with these 
protections. Additionally, at the time of this writing, it is unclear 
whether transgender people will continue to be allowed to enlist in the 
military. The Trump administration put a ban in place, but the courts 
have not allowed that ban to go forward while lawsuits are pending. 
Estimates suggest that there may be over 149,000 current and former 
trans-gender soldiers (National Center for Transgender Equality, 
2015a). 

Photo 8.3 This all-inclusive sign provides an option to traditional 
gender-binary bathrooms. 


Source: © iStock.com/Craig McCausland. 


MINI-CASE 8.1 


Bathroom Bills 


The broad issue of transgender rights has sometimes been waylaid 
by debates over restrooms. Legislators in many states have proposed 
bills that would force people to use the restroom that matches the 
gender they were assigned at birth. Proponents of such bills say that 
they are concerned about protecting women and girls. They worry that 
a transgender person might sexually assault a child or that a man 
could enter a women’s bathroom “in disguise” as a woman and 
assault someone. A content analysis of media reports about 
transgender inclusive legislation found that there is rarely any 
mention of concern about transgender men entering the men’s 
bathroom in this debate (Schilt and Westbrook, 2015). Instead, many 
of those who support bathroom bills assume that women need 
protection, that biological males are violence-prone, and that being 


transgender may be linked to sexual predation. Opponents of the laws 
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point out that there have been no documented cases of assaults 
perpetrated by transgender people or people pretending to be 
transgender in bathrooms. They also point out that bathroom laws 
only recognize danger for cisgender women. There is no 
consideration given to the much higher level of danger that faces a 
transgender person who must go into a bathroom that does not 
match their gender expression. What do you think? 

Looking globally at gender and economics, the World Economic 
Forum ranks 144 countries. Their economic measure includes 
income, labor force participation, and type of occupation (for 
example, professional vs. nonprofessional). A score of 1 on the index 
means that a country is perfectly equal. A score of .5 means that 
women are at half the economic standing of men. In 2016, there was 
a wide range of gender inequality around the world. Burundi (which 
scored a .86) is the most economically equal country and Syria is the 
least (.27). The U.S. ranks 26th, behind most of the European 
countries, at .75. The report shows that economic inequality between 
genders increased after the global financial crisis but has now 
returned to the level it was at the start of the crisis in 2008. The World 
Economic Forum estimates that, at the present rate, it will take 107 
years to close the gap between men and women globally (World 


Economic Forum, 2016). 


Symbolic and Cultural Resources 


A great deal of progress had been made on gender inequality in the 
U.S. At the same time, many areas of discrimination persist. From the 
time girls and boys are born, they are treated differently. For example, 
in an experiment, mothers were asked to estimate how steep a slope 
their 11-month-old could crawl down. They ended up underestimating 
their daughters’ physical abilities and slightly overestimating their 
sons’ (Mondschein, Adolph, and Tamis-LeMonda, 2000). Toys also 
remain more gendered than ever (see Nutshell 8.2). Toys for girls are 


in muted colors and focus on nurturing and involve less physicality, 
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while toys for boys are presented in bolder colors and stress agency 
and physicality (Auster and Mansbach, 2012; Sweet, 2014). 

Within schools, gendered assumptions are significant and can 
negatively affect both boys and girls. Gender identity is strictly policed 
in schools; for example, 22 percent of LGBT youth reported being 
physically harassed for their gender expression (Kosciw, Greytak, 
Palmer, and Boesen, 2014). Research also points to how gendered 
stereotypes affect children in school. For example, children tend to 
believe that girls are better in school than are boys. This can result in 
stereotype threat. As described in the last chapter, this term refers to 
a situation in which people perform poorly because they fear 
confirming a negative stereotype. In this case, it means that boys 
internalize the stereotype that they are bad at school and it causes 
them to do more poorly (Hartley and Sutton, 2013). Teachers have 
been shown to believe that girls are better at reading than boys, 
leading boys to have a worse self-concept in that subject (Retelsdorf, 
Schwartz, and Asbrock, 2015). At the same time, girls are less likely to 
be perceived by teachers as competent in math, leading to stereotype 
threat in that area (Riegle-Crumb and Humphries, 2012). Textbooks 
also continue to send hidden gendered messages about appropriate 
roles in society and about who has accomplished what. For example, 
Political Science textbooks tend to include very little discussion of 
women’s political behavior and relegate women to the chapters on 


civil rights (Cassese and Bos, 2013). 


MINI-CASE 8.2 


Title IX and Athletics 


The landmark legislation Title IX was passed in 1972. It states that no 
person can, on the basis of sex, be denied access to, denied benefits 
of, or discriminated against in any education program that receives 
federal funding. While the law was not intended specifically for 
athletics, it has had a huge impact on high school and college sports 


programs over the last three decades. Schools must offer the same 
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number of athletic opportunities for males and females. This does not 
mean that there must be the same number of teams, but rather that 
schools must supply the same number of opportunities to play. 
Funding for different teams does not need to be equal, but it cannot 
be distributed in a discriminatory way (for example, giving female but 
not male teams substandard equipment to use would be a violation). 
Title IX has had a significant impact, increasing the average number 
of women’s college teams from 2.5 in 1972 to 8.32 in 2004 (Bell, 
2008). At the same time, many argue that it has been ineffective in 
ending discrimination in athletics. For example, in 2010, Division | 
schools spent an average of about $20 million on men’s teams but 
only $8 million for women’s. Women receive 86,000 fewer 
opportunities to participate in collegiate sports. Some people 
complain that Title IX denies men an opportunity to play certain 
sports. The argument is that football teams generally carry such large 
rosters, schools have to limit other types of men’s sports to ensure 
that they are in compliance with Title IX. There is evidence, however, 
that the real reason other sports are sometime cut is that football 
budgets are so high, they take all the available resources. In these 
cases, other sports are cut for both men and women. What do you 
think? Should Title IX be strengthened? Changed? Eliminated? 

Gender is linked to school completion, with males composing 58 
percent of all people who drop out of high school (Child Trends 
Databank, 2018). A study by Kearney and Levine (2015) that found 
that income inequality between the middle and lower class was linked 
to drop-out rates, at least among low SES boys. It appears that these 
boys use the middle class as their reference point for mobility, and 
when it seems unreachable (because the gap is so great), boys 
become discouraged about the possibility of education increasing 
their later wages. This causes them to drop out. Interestingly, girls do 
not react in the same way, although rates of teenage motherhood do 
move in tandem with inequality. There is also evidence to suggest 
that the predominance of female teachers influences young people's 
educational aspirations, encouraging young women more than men 
(Bailey and Dynarski, 2011). 
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The gender disparity in education carries on over to college. For most 
of American history, men attended and graduated from college at 
higher rates than women. For example, in 1967, there was a full 10 
percent gap in attendance of recent high school graduates (47 
percent of women compared to 57 percent of men). By 2015, about 
73 percent of females in this group were enrolled compared to 66 
percent of men (Semuels, 2017). Graduation rates are similarly 
skewed. Overall in 2014-2015, women earned 57 percent of 
bachelor’s degrees, 60 percent of master’s degrees, and 52 percent of 
doctoral degrees (National Center for Education Statistics, 2016a). 
When the data are broken down by race, we see that all groups follow 
the same pattern with women having higher graduation rates than 
men. The disparity is particularly pronounced among Blacks with 64 
percent of bachelor’s degrees awarded to women. Comparable 
numbers are 61 percent for American Indian/Alaskan Natives, 60 
percent for Hispanics, 56 percent for Whites, and 55 percent for 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (National Center for Education Statistics, 
2016b). Interestingly, on average, transgender people obtain a higher 
level of education than do cisgender people. Their rate of graduate 
degrees is twice that of the general population and they achieve 
bachelor’s degrees at a rate that is 10 percent higher. This could be 
because transgender people try to get more education to compensate 
for workplace discrimination or it could be that people who are more 
educated are more likely to identify as transgender. But, unlike the 
cisgender population, transgender women tend to be less educated 
than transgender men (Leppel, 2016). 

Gender inequity problems can be found in colleges and universities. A 
glaring example of the sexual objectification of women among 
students took place in August 2015 at several universities as new 
students were welcomed to the community (New, 2015). Students 
arriving at Old Dominion University were met with signs hanging from 
a fraternity university with phrases such as “Hope your baby girl is 
ready for a good time.” A fraternity at Ohio State University placed a 


sign outside its door reading “Daughter Day Care.” Such signs indicate 
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to women that their role at college is to provide sex to men, and that 
they should be worried about their safety on campus. 
When we think about colleges, we generally focus on students, but 
there is also research about how inequality impacts faculty members. 
For example, students show bias against their instructors through the 
words they use in their course evaluations, a central mechanism for 
evaluating faculty for promotion and tenure. In an interactive display, a 
researcher demonstrates that students are more likely to use some 
words for women such as “bossy” or “disorganized,” and men as 
“brilliant” or “knowledgeable” (http://benschmidt.org/profGender/). 
This assumption that men are more intelligent or knowledgeable is 
echoed in the distribution by gender in academic fields. While women 
have made great progress in achieving parity in most academic fields, 
women are less likely to be represented in fields seen as requiring 
greater innate ability, such as physics and math (Leslie, Cimpian, 
Meyer, and Freeland, 2015). 
Photo 8.4 The toys children play with can reinforce limiting gender 
stereotypes. 


Source: © iStock.com/MattoMatteo. 


NUTSHELL 8.2 Marketing Toys to Boys and 
Girls 


The company Target made news in August of 2015 by announcing 
that they would no longer be separating toys and bedding into boys’ 
and girls’ sections. “We never want guests or their families to feel 
frustrated or limited by the way things are presented,” Target's press 
release said. 

Over the past year, guests have raised important questions about a 
handful of signs in our stores that offer product suggestions based on 
gender. In some cases, such as apparel, where there are fit and sizing 
differences, it makes sense. In others, it may not. 

(Contrera, 2015) 

The marketing of toys based on gender is certainly not a new 


phenomenon, though given changes in gender roles, it is perhaps 
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surprising that, if anything, the gender segregation of toys has 
increased (Sweet, 2014). The gender-coding of toys was common 
from the 1920s through the 1960s, and began declining in the 1970s. 
Since the 1990s, however, gender-typing of toys has been on the 
increase (Auster and Mansbach, 2012; Sweet, 2014). 

Marketers and toy producers signal to parents and children the 
appropriate toys for boys and girls in both direct and subtle ways. Not 
surprisingly, toys focused on war and physical action are marketed to 
boys, while toys centered on beauty and domesticity are marketed to 
girls. Even more subtle, the same toys are packaged differently 
depending on whether the target is a boy or a girl. Girls’ toys tend to 
be pastel-colored, whereas boys’ toys use bolder colors, such as reds 
or black. Based on research suggesting that girls are more likely to 
buy toys intended for boys than the other way around, toys that are 


|” 


purportedly “gender-neutral” are marketed in boys’ colors, and more 
often with boys represented in the ads. 

Why does it matter how toys are marketed? And in an age of 
increasing gender equity, other than the recent move by Target, why 
has gender-typing of toys persisted? 

These examples suggest the variety of problems that women face in 
U.S. society. Capodilupo et al. (2010) and Nadal et al. (2015) 
summarized the kinds of subtle gender discrimination that exist. 
Some are intentional and others are not, but generally they occur on 
an informal basis. Following are among the types they cited: 

* Sexual objectification, including actions such as “cat-calls” or 
uninvited touching 

- Treating women as second-class citizens by overlooking them for 
promotions or leadership, or treating them as invisible 

* Assumptions of inferiority, where someone assumes that a woman 
cannot handle a task 

* Denial of the reality of sexism, where a woman is accused of 
exaggerating claims of mistreatment 

* Assumptions of traditional gender roles, such as when all women 
are assumed to be secretaries or assistants 


- Use of sexist language 
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This list should serve as a reminder that sex discrimination can occur 
in several forms, not only in the formal institutional areas of 
occupation and earnings. The list also parallels the kinds of subtle 
discrimination that African Americans have experienced historically 
under paternalistic treatment of them as simpleminded children and 


tokens of their group. 


Gender-Based Violence 


Sexual abuse and intimate partner violence are both serious problems 
in the United States. Both men and women are victims, but women 
and transgender people are disproportionately victimized. For 
example, about one in six men experience sexual abuse over their 
lifetimes, but the comparable number for women is one in three. The 
numbers are even higher for transgender people, 47 percent of whom 
report being victims of sexual assault during their lifetimes (James et 
al., 2016). Transgender people, especially transgender women of 
color, also face extremely high and increasing rates of murder 
(Human Rights Campaign, 2018c). Violence of all kinds is linked to 
inequality because it can result in emotional and physical problems 
that diminish a person's ability to fully engage in work and leisure 
activities (United Nations, 2015). 

Rates of sexual assault against women on college campuses are high 
as well. In a recent study, 6.6 percent of women at a northeastern 
university reported being the victim of sexual assault since the 
beginning of that school year (about seven months). Men also 
reported being assaulted, although their numbers were lower (3.2 
percent) (Hines, Armstrong, Reed, and Cameron, 2015). Transgender 
students report a wide variety of types of discrimination on college 
campuses ranging from not having health services that are sensitive 
to their needs to being unable to change their gender on campus 
records (Seelman, 2014). 

The United States is hardly alone in having high rates of violence 
against women and transgender people. Although the data are not 


always reliable or comparable, the United Nations finds particularly 
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high rates of physical violence against women in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (64 percent of women reporting victimization). 
In Europe, Denmark has the highest level of reported violence against 
women (48 percent). Worldwide—as in the U.S.-women suffer the 
most physical violence from intimate partners (United Nations, 2015). 
There are also a number of countries where being transgender is 
illegal and can result in imprisonment or jail. In Malaysia, for example, 
it is illegal for a man to “pose” as a woman, and Human Rights Watch 
has documented multiple arbitrary arrests, torture, and sexual 


assaults of transgender people (Knight, 2015). 


MOBILITY AND GENDER 


As described in Chapter 2, the major national studies done on 
intergenerational mobility during the 1960s and 1970s concentrated 
on the occupational statuses of men. Part of the reason for the 
omission of women in these studies is that they were based on the 
assumption that women’s positions, especially those among married 
women, are dependent on those of their husbands or fathers, and that 
to know the mobility patterns of men is, therefore, to know the 
patterns for the entire society. The central problem with this is that 
women are not considered as independent persons, even though 
many married and unmarried women have their own occupational, 
educational, and income resources. 

Recently, the Brookings Institute published Women and Mobility: Six 
Key Facts (Reeves and Venator, 2014). It summarizes the most 
current research, and we excerpt (and adapt slightly) the six main 
points here: 

1. Today’s working women (henceforth described as “daughters”) 
have higher wages than their mothers—but do not have higher wages 
than their fathers. Sons have higher wages than both their fathers and 
their mothers. 

2. The poorest women are doing best. Eighty percent of daughters 


raised in the bottom quintile have higher wages than did their fathers. 
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3. When looking at married couples, men’s wages are more important 
than women’s in increasing family income. 

4. Daughters who grew up in households where their mother did not 
work actually have the highest family incomes today—but not 
because they themselves earn more. Daughters’ individual incomes 
do not vary significantly by mother’s work status, but family income 
does—suggesting that daughters whose mothers didn’t work have 
higher-earning husbands. Perhaps those raised in more traditional 
settings are more likely to replicate a traditional division of labor? 

5. There's a lot of stickiness at the top and bottom of income 
distribution—but women suffer more than men at both ends. Women 
born at the bottom are more likely to remain in the bottom two 
quintiles than men, but men born at the top are more likely to stay at 
the top than woman born at the top. 

6. More work for women has been good for mobility, particularly for 
those at the bottom. Pew looked at what would happen to mobility if 
women’s wages increased as they have over the past forty years, but 
women’s labor force participation (i.e., hours worked) was the same 
as in their mothers’ generation. They found that increased work hours 
resulted in an 11 percentage point increase in upward mobility for 
women born at the bottom. 

One of the factors that is particularly important for the mobility of 
women involves whether they receive encouragement, help, and 
access to opportunities. The importance of encouragement and help 
is perhaps most critical for those at the bottom of the socioeconomic 
hierarchy. Monthly interviews with low-income minority women in 
2000 and 2001 demonstrated the role of social capital in affecting 
upward mobility for these women (Dominguez and Watkins, 2003). 
Strong kin groups can either aid or hinder mobility through their 
expectations and demands. For example, some families are opposed 
to women getting higher education or may rely on daughters (but not 
sons) to care for elderly relatives, limiting women’s chances on the 
labor market. A kin group can also encourage women to pursue more 
education, or they can help provide day care for children while women 


work. 
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Obstacles and Pathways in Status Attainment 
for Women 


The occupational attainment of employed men and women is 
affected by different factors. The differences are largely due to the 
features of the opportunity structure that women encounter when 
they move into the labor force—features that frequently involve 
curves, bumps, and walls not often encountered by men. Think of the 
road to attainment as akin to a maze, and some mazes are more 
complex and difficult than others. How successful one is in getting 
through it may depend partially on individual attributes, but it also 
depends heavily on the structure of the maze itself. 

By and large, status attainment in the United States occurs within a 
culture in which there are different beliefs about and expectations for 
men and women that affect their role prospects. It should not be 
surprising, then, that women are more affected by household-related 
variables than are men. For example, Michelle Budig (2014) 
uncovered a “motherhood penalty” and “fatherhood bump” in her 
analysis of income data. This means that fatherhood is associated 
with higher wages, but motherhood is linked to lower wages. The 
fatherhood bump is particularly pronounced at higher levels of the 
income scale. Budig argues that this may be because employers see 
fathers as more responsible and warm (and therefore desirable as 
workers) but they see mothers as less committed to their careers. 

In the United States, strong attachment to work is expected and 
valued, and so the price paid by a new mother for taking even a short 
time-out can be significant. Many American women are aware of this 
and take as little time off as possible (Aisenbrey, Evertsson, and 
Grunow, 2009; Gangl and Ziefle, 2009). But when mothers are 
successful in higher managerial positions, they are often criticized as 
not being “feminine” enough, and this affects how they are evaluated. 
Since most high-level executive positions are assumed to require 
“masculine” qualities, men are not subjected to these criticisms 
(Benard and Correll, 2010). 
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Gender segregation and the level of earnings associated with it are 
affected by what Petersen and Saporta (2004) called “the opportunity 
structure for discrimination” (p. 852). This refers to the variety of 
opportunities available to employers to discriminate against given 
categories of individuals. Using data collected over a nine-year period, 
Petersen and Saporta’s research on a large organization revealed that 
employers were most likely to discriminate against women at the 
point of hiring, rather than during their job tenure, because 
discrimination is less detectable and less costly at this juncture. Once 
hired, women were more often placed in lower-level jobs and received 
lower wages than men even though their educational levels were 
roughly similar. Thus, women went through a gatekeeping or filtering 
process that resulted in their being relegated to specific kinds of 
positions. Interestingly, the authors found that women were more 
likely to be promoted and receive higher salary raises than men. 
Possible reasons for this included the company’s desire to change its 
sexist image and concerns about lawsuits alleging discrimination, 
which is more detectable and measurable at this point of 
employment. But while women were more likely to be promoted once 
in a job, they were not likely to occupy the highest positions because 
(1) they were unlikely to be placed in these positions when hired, and 
(2) there was only a small pool of women with seniority who were 
eligible to be promoted into the top echelons of the organization. 

In her study of an industrial corporation, Kanter (1977) found that at 
the top is an inner circle of individuals who have to be counted on to 
share a similar view of the organization and to behave in a manner 
consistent with that view. There are distinct pressures for 
homogeneity and conformity at the managerial level. A large part of 
the reason for this pressure to conform arises from the open nature 
of organizations and the managerial positions within them. Since 
position tasks are not well defined at that level and the organization 
operates in a “turbulent” environment with other organizations, the 
conclusion is that executives have to be able to trust one another and 


see one another's behavior as predictable. “Women were decidedly 
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placed in the category of the incomprehensible and unpredictable” (p. 
58). 

More recent research in corporate law firms by Gorman and Kmec 
(2009) confirms Kanter’s arguments. Their findings showed that 
women face a disadvantage when promotions near the top are being 
considered and they attribute this disadvantage to an interaction of 
gender stereotyping and job characteristics. Specifically, they argue 
that assumptions about women’s competence and appropriateness 
for particular tasks, together with the uncertainty and variety of the 
job itself and male dominance at the top, lead to lower chances for 
upward mobility for female members of law firms. This experience 
can further dampen the ambition and skills of women colleagues, 
reinforcing low mobility rates. 

Photo 8.5 An important source of power and mobility is the size and 
nature of a person's social network. Social capital can lead to job 
possibilities and promotions not only for oneself but for members of 
one’s family as well. Being “in the know” has been a significant reason 
for the power and position of men in economic institutions, although 
women have increasingly strengthened their social networks in recent 
years. 

Source: © SpeedKingz/Shutterstock. 

One of the difficult dilemmas for women's mobility concerns the fact 
that the hiring and promoting of women at given managerial levels 
may depend on the proportion of women already present in an 
organization at or below those levels. A study of top executive 
positions in Fortune 1000 companies (Helfat, Harris, and Wolfson, 
2006) found that when there are very few or no women in high ranks 
of a company, executives generally decide to hire a few token women. 
It appears, however, that women have to be present in relatively high 
percentages before women are hired or promoted in significant 
numbers. This creates a circular trap, as women need to be hired 
before women are hired. 

Women, of course, have traditionally been socialized into the same 
general beliefs about the sexes as men, and their beliefs can have an 


impact on the probability of their being upwardly mobile. This is 
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Sheryl Sandberg’s argument (2013) in her bestselling book Lean /n. 
Sandberg argues that women internalize the idea that they will not be 
able to combine work and family, so they fail to strive for high 
positions, even early on in their careers. She argues that in order for 
women to achieve greater social mobility, they need to believe in their 
own abilities and shoot high. While criticisms have been raised that 
she fails to properly acknowledge structural barriers to women’s 
success, Sandberg’s argument does fit with other literature indicating 
that women can internalize negative stereotypes that affect their 
chances of mobility (Bonnot and Croizet, 2007; Gneezy, Niederle, and 
Rustichini, 2001). Similarly, stereotype threat could influence women’s 
performance and thus chance for mobility in some high-level or 
stereotypically male professions (Bergeron, Block, and Echtenkamp, 
2006). 
Self-definitions and expectations combine with race, class, 
occupational segregation, and the internal market structure of 
organizations to limit mobility by women. For example, in a study of 
Hispanic schoolteachers in California, Flores and Hondagneu-Sotelo 
(2014) documented how social forces colluded to steer second- 
generation Hispanic American women into teaching, rather than the 
higher-status occupations to which they had originally aspired. 
Limited funds made enrollment in most graduate programs out of 
reach, and most of the women could not afford to do the unpaid 
internships required by some professions. Importantly, many needed 
to help support their families as quickly as possible. Teaching jobs 
were plentiful for college-educated bilingual people and seemed to 
promise a measure of financial security. While teaching is certainly an 
important profession, it has limited mobility and income attached to 
it. 


THEORIES OF GENDER INEQUALITY 


The preceding sections illustrate that gender is linked to inequality 
across many domains. In this section we present theories about how 


that inequality is produced and maintained. Specifically, we outline 
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theories based on biology, interaction, hegemonic masculinity, social 


class, and structure. 


Biological Explanations 


Biological explanations of gender inequality suggest that basic 
genetic, hormonal, or physical differences determine gender 
inequality. These are, however, inadequate for several reasons. First, a 
close examination of the differences between males and females 
shows that on most measures the differences within categories is 
greater than the difference between categories (Epstein, 1988). Thus, 
with many so-called sex-typed behaviors, there is a greater range of 
behaviors among men than is seen when comparing men and 
women. Second, although there are some hormonal and physical 
differences between the sexes, these do not mandate that men will 
dominate women. These differences and any behaviors associated 
with them still have to be culturally and socially interpreted (i.e., 
gendered). Finally, much of what we know about the differences 
between the sexes is filtered through our existing cultural 
assumptions about sex as a binary, and the traits associated with that 
binary. The field of evolutionary psychology certainly provides some 
basis for understanding inequality (Crawford and Salmon, 2004), but 
while there is some evidence for evolved sex differences, cross- 
cultural research suggests a complex picture that combines 
biological, ecological, and social influences (Wood and Eagly, 2002). 
It should also be noted that our social understandings of gender have 
influenced our biological knowledge. For example, scientists 
discovered the “sex chromosomes” early in the 1900s. Women carry 
two X chromosomes and men have one X and one Y (although it turns 
out there is variation in this as well). Science textbooks teach that the 
sex chromosomes determine whether we are male or female. In fact, 
this is a vast simplification and the term “sex chromosomes’ is really 
a misnomer. The X and Y chromosomes only contain some of the 
genetic material that determines sex and they also contain 


information about traits that have nothing to do with sex. Additionally, 
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the development of sex is not entirely driven by chromosomes, 
hormones also contribute to sexual development. Richardson (2013) 
argues that we framed our scientific understanding of sex 
chromosomes in the way we did because it seemed to confirm the 
popular belief that there are two distinct genders. We have seen the 
difficulties with this kind of oversimplification in the struggles the 
International Olympic Committee had when they used chromosomal 
tests from 1968 to 2002 to exclude some female athletes from 
competing in the female category. Between 2001 and 2015, they 


turned to hormonal tests which have also proven to be flawed. 


Interactionist Theories of Inequality 


Cecilia Ridgeway’s work examines how a society goes from simply 
categorizing on the basis of gender to a situation where inequality is 
attached to those categories. In the United States, as in other 
countries, sex is one of the fundamental ways by which we categorize 
individuals, and gender is a determinant of how we approach and 
interact with them. Consequently, our beliefs about the characteristics 
of each sex and appropriate gender roles help shape the positions 
individuals occupy in society. In this way, gender and the associated 
stereotypes serve as a basis for inequality between the sexes 
(Ridgeway, 2011). These become embedded in labor market and 
organizational structures, and serve to maintain occupational, job, 
and status differences between men and women (Acker, 2006). When 
women are viewed as too soft, less competent, less competitive, and 
generally lacking leadership qualities compared to men, it is no 
wonder that fewer women are found in high-paying, top-level 
positions. These gender categories are represented as a binary whose 
boundaries shift under different conditions. Men, for example, 
“distance feminine from masculine aspects of their ingroup identity 
more strenuously than women do and that they do so in part to 
protect and maintain a gender status that is ‘hard won and easily 


mn 


lost” (Bosson and Michniewicz, 2013, p. 438). Thus, during times of 
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rapid change and threats to their status, those in power may hang on 
more tightly to traditional gender dichotomies. 

One of the pitfalls of equating sex with gender has been to define the 
gender roles given to each sex as “natural,” that by their nature men 
and women perform particular roles and have particular 
characteristics. The old phrase “men are men and women are women” 
captures this belief. If, however, there is no fixed, necessary tie 
between gender and sex, then gender can be attached to anyone, 
male or female (Butler, 1999). Gender itself is not an entity or property 
of the individual, says Judith Butler; rather it is “performative,” a set of 
ritualistic, recurrent acts performed by individuals acting within a 
cultural and political system. Borrowing from Foucault and French 
feminists, Butler argues that concepts such as “woman” and “female” 
are created within a cultural framework that is also a system of 
power. Those who act in ways that are inconsistent with this 
framework are considered unintelligible or not normal (Butler, 1999; 
Lloyd, 2007). 

Sex is just as culturally constructed as gender, contends Butler. 
Bodies have always been interpreted culturally and do not exist as 
social objects prior to their naming and interpretation. They appear to 
do so because culture is capable of producing “frames of reference 
which are so powerful that they congeal into the invariance and 
irreducibility of material reality” (Kirby, 2006, p. 23). Even the 
expressions of women, as the traditional subject and object of 
liberation for feminist theory, sometimes indicate their unwitting 
adherence to frames of reference that are culturally dominant. In the 
2010 congressional elections, for example, female candidates often 
challenged their opponents to “man up,’ to have the “cojones” to be 
tough and strong, thereby reinforcing the traditional sex-gender 
connection (Hennessy, 2010, p. A3). The aim of a genealogy of the 
concept of gender is to uncover the acts that create and sustain it, 
and the social and political frameworks that underlie it and “police the 
social appearance of gender” (Butler, 1999, p. 44). 

Thus, gender is not a static, inherent quality, but an accomplishment 


(Ritzer, 2008). In their foundational article, Candace West and Don 
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Zimmerman (1987) reconceptualize gender from a view that sees it 
as a Set of traits residing within individuals to something that people 
do in their interactions. Gender involves a display of behaviors, the 
“activity of managing situated conduct in light of normative 
conceptions of attitudes and activities appropriate for one’s sex 
category” (p. 127). In our everyday interactions each of us displays 
gender, including how we speak, dress, carry ourselves physically, or 
interact with others. We learn as young children how to display 
femininity or masculinity, though we certainly may not choose to at all 
times. By “doing gender,’ we reinforce the idea that there are essential 
differences between females and males. The act of accomplishing 
and displaying gender is a way of producing gender differences and 
reinforcing gender inequalities. 

Transgender people often feel particular pressure to actively “do 
gender” in interactions. In their social interactions with gender- 
conforming individuals, especially at work, they need to negotiate the 
relationships between their biological sex, gender identity, and gender 
performance. While moving between gendered behaviors, transgender 
individuals become highly sensitive to gender discrimination because 
they experience differences in their treatment as they change their 
gender performances (Connell, 2010). Some give gender 
performances that are consistent with and expected of their 
biological sex, for example, a male exhibits masculine behavior. He 
will do the gender that is expected of him by gender-conforming 
colleagues, even though it is inconsistent with the gender with which 
he identifies. Others act with a mix of societally defined masculine 
and feminine behaviors or act openly in a manner consistent with 
their gender identity (Connell, 2010). 

“Doing gender” theory was updated in 1995 to encompass class and 
race, arguing that both of these can also be seen as interactional 
“accomplishments,” in the same way as they describe gender. All 
three involve “doing difference,” or enacting one’s structural position in 
particular contexts, thereby reinforcing inequalities (West and 
Fenstermaker, 1995). More recently Westbrook and Schilt (2014) have 


expanded on the concept by introducing the idea of “determining 
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gender,” an “umbrella term for the different subprocesses of 
attributing or, in some cases, officially deciding another person's 
gender” (p. 36). In their interactions, individuals engage in displays 
that indicate what gender they have determined someone to be, 
thereby announcing the appropriate expected behavior from that 
individual. All of the above theories highlight microinteractions (that 
is, interactions between individuals), but outline as well how these 


person-to-person interactions connect to the structure of society. 


Hegemonic Masculinity 


Raewyn Connell (1987) offers a theory of gender inequality that 
focuses on masculinity, power, and consent. It draws, in part, on an 
understanding of gender as performative. Connell points out that 
across Cultures and times, there have been many different ways of 
expressing masculinity and femininity but that in any given culture at 
a particular time, one form of masculinity tends to be dominant. 
Called “hegemonic masculinity,” this set of behaviors and traits 
becomes the gold standard for proving manhood. In the current U.S., 
hegemonic masculinity includes such traits as not showing emotion 
or weakness as well as being competitive and strong, taking risks, 
and being the breadwinner. Connell argues that these traits serve as 
an ideology that justifies male dominance over women. A particularly 
key aspect is heterosexuality as it enables men to retain power in 
families. A recent survey of adolescents aged 10-19 reinforces 
Connell’s ideas that society holds up one particular standard of 
masculinity. Of the boys in the survey, 35 percent said that society 
most values strength and toughness in boys. A full seven in ten said 
that they felt pressure to be physically strong and—of the adolescents 
aged 16 to 19—44 percent said that they feel pressure to resort to 
violence if they are provoked (Undem and Wang, 2018). 

In Connell’s model, ideal femininity is understood as being defined in 
relation to hegemonic masculinity. If “real men” are to be strong, real 
women should be weak. The corollary of the term hegemonic 


masculinity is “emphasized femininity.” Emphasized femininity 
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includes norms that encourage women to act in submissive ways 
with men, to be emotional caretakers, to minimize abuse, to 
concentrate on their physical appearance, and to always desire a 
romantic partner (Korobov, 2011). Connell herself defines it as, “the 
pattern of femininity which is given most cultural and ideological 
support ... patterns such as sociability .. compliance ... [and] sexual 
receptivity [to men]” (1987, p. 24). Again, the Undem and Wang (2018) 
survey provides evidence for this with seven out of ten girls aged 14- 
19 feeling judged as a sexual object. 

When people internalize ideas about hegemonic masculinity and 
emphasized femininity, domination appears to be natural. It begins to 
make sense that men should be in charge because they are strong 
and unemotional and that women, who are weak and driven by 
emotions, should be caretakers. In this way, hegemonic masculinity 
gets women to consent to their own domination because they too 
come to believe the images of men and women. It also achieves the 
consent of some men who cannot (or are not allowed to) live up to its 
standards. These men may not be able to achieve all the aspects of 
hegemonic masculinity (for example, they might be physically weak) 
but they still support the ideology because they see that it benefits 
them through the “patriarchy dividend” that all men receive to some 
degree. These men are said to have “complicit masculinity.” 

It is important to note that hegemonic masculinity is not simply about 
the domination of women. Connell calls masculinities that do not 
support male domination “subordinate masculinities.” Gay men can 
express masculinity, but it is a subordinate (and thus denigrated) 
form. This justifies homophobia and the exclusion of gay men from 
positions of power. Similarly, because ideas about hegemonic 
masculinity originate with people in power, poor and minority men are 
generally relegated to subordinate masculinities. It should also be 
pointed out that Connell thinks that all forms of masculinity are 
culturally-bound and that “[dlifferent cultures and different periods of 
history construct gender differently. Striking differences exist, for 
instance, in the relationship of homosexual practice to dominant 


forms of masculinity” (Connell, 2015, p. 42). In other words, there are 
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cultures whose definition of hegemonic masculinity does not include 


heterosexuality. 


Class-Based Theories of Gender Inequality 


In her work on hegemonic masculinity, Connell draws on both 
feminism and Marxism. Marxists see gender inequality as a symptom 
of capitalism. Specifically, a society needs a labor force to continue to 
make products and this labor force, in turn, needs food to maintain 
itself. In other words, part of the reproduction process involves 
reproducing the laborers who are involved in the labor process. 
Workers must be maintained and, when necessary, replaced. Sex 
becomes a significant factor in the generational replacement of 
bearers of labor power, because it is only women who can perform 
this function. But regeneration or replenishment of the labor force 
does not have to occur within the family. Other sources—such as 
migration, enslavement, and the enlistment of nonworkers within the 
family—may also serve as potential sources of labor power. 

In order for the capitalist system of production to continue, labor 
power must produce the conditions necessary for the constant 
renewal of the labor process. The labor needed to reproduce workers 
and their replacements is necessary labor. For example, a certain 
minimum amount of labor is needed to provide basic subsistence to 
existing workers and to produce new workers. Part of this necessary 
labor is done at the workplace and is paid for by wages, with which 
the worker can buy those necessities needed to support himself or 
herself and other nonworkers in the working class. As it takes place in 
the social or public sphere, it is the socia/ aspect of necessary labor. 
But as mentioned, biological reproduction and the rearing of children 
are also needed, and as such constitute a second domestic 
component of necessary labor. In addition to necessary labor, there is 
surplus labor. This is the labor time that is left over after socially 
necessary labor has been subtracted from the total labor time spent 


on the job. It provides the profit to the employer. 
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It is the unavoidable performance of the domestic component of 
necessary labor by women that creates a basic sex division of labor. 
But their involvement in reproduction creates a dilemma for 
capitalists and constitutes an internal contradiction in the capitalist 
system. On the one hand, this domestic labor reduces any time 
women can spend in the labor force producing profit for employers. 
This means that, in the short run, capitalists suffer because of the 
smaller direct contribution of women to profit. On the other hand, if 
capitalism is to continue in the long run, replacement and 
reproduction are necessary. In these terms, capitalism benefits. 

In order to benefit both ways, capitalists try to minimize the amount of 
necessary domestic time needed for reproduction in order to 
maximize the surplus value of labor, thereby increasing their profit. 
Thus, employers may allow maternity leaves for female workers, but 
the leaves are kept short so as to maximize the work time of new 
mothers. At the same time, however, male workers try to get the best 
conditions and wages they can for themselves, their families, and the 
mothers of their children. This may mean more and better-quality 
domestic time for the mothers. So, while employers may be trying to 
enlist mothers into the marketplace, fathers are trying to create 
conditions that will make it more possible for them to stay at home. 
This conflict is related to the gender issues involved in the balancing 
of home and work tasks. In trying to resolve this contradiction, 
according to Vogel (1983), what almost invariably occurs is the 
involvement of men in the labor force and the production of surplus 
labor and profit, on the one hand, and the involvement of women in 
the reproduction of the labor force at home, on the other. 
Accompanying this resolution is a male supremacy based on males 
as the laborers who produce the means of subsistence and receive a 
wage. 

It is in capitalism that a distinct and strong division is accentuated 
between the arena in which surplus labor is carried out and that in 
which domestic labor is performed. In order to increase profit, 
separate factories in which workers are concentrated that are socially 


and culturally isolated from the home are needed. 
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Capitalism’s drive to increase surplus ... forces a severe spatial, 
temporal, and institutional separation between domestic labor and the 
capitalist production process ... Wage labor comes to have a 
character that is wholly distinct from the laborer’s life away from the 
job. 

(Vogel, 1983, p. 153) 

Men are clearly associated with the social, working sphere, whereas 
women are associated with the domestic sphere. This is a carryover 


from earlier class societies. 


Gender as Structure 


Barbara Risman outlines a model for looking beyond individual-level 
theories to seeing gender as “structure.” Gender is “embedded in the 
individual, interactional, and institutional dimensions of our society” 
(2004, p. 429). When sociologists talk about structure, they are 
referring to patterned ways of organizing behavior “that exist outside 
individual desires or motives” (Risman and Davis, 2013). Thus, 
economics or politics are structures that affect how individuals 
interact at work, within families, and how they think about their 
relationship to the wider society. Structures also create gender 
stratification, including who benefits, who has access to resources, 
and who has political and ideological power. Risman endorses 
Giddens’s (1984) structuration theory which argues that humans 
create structures but that we can act back on them and change them. 
Although structures have great power over individuals and 
institutions, they do not fully determine either. 

Risman argues that gender is a structure, rather than solely being 
created by social structure. Based on the binary categorization of sex, 
the gender structure organizes and stratifies societies. In the example 
provided above regarding children’s toys, the gender structure 
provides a framework for thinking about how toys should be 
displayed. Similarly, the gender structure differentially offers 
opportunities and constraints based on sex categorization. Risman 


offers this model to move beyond explanations for gender inequality 
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rooted solely in socialization. Gender differences are “deceptive 
distinctions,” in that men and women behave differently in part 
because they occupy different institutional positions. While 
socialization is important, merely changing how individuals are 
socialized will not address the economic and political structures 
supporting inequality. Similarly, however, it is not enough to 
understand structured inequalities without addressing interactional 
and cultural components. 

Thus, gender structure has implications at the individual, the 
interactional, and the institutional level. The individual level includes 
socialization, the development of gender identities, and the 
construction of selves. At the interactional level, gender structures 
cultural and status expectations, biases individuals may hold toward 
others, and promotes the “othering” of categories of individuals. 
Finally, at the institutional level, the gender structure contributes to 
organizational practices, laws, ideologies, and the distribution of 
resources (Risman, 2004, p. 435). 

Risman recognizes that gender structures are not homogeneous, and 
that they are constructed differently in various cultures, and at various 
times and places. “Even within contemporary American society, 
gender structures vary by community, social class, ethnicity and race” 
(Risman, 2004, p. 442). However, though Risman acknowledges that 
individuals’ experiences are affected by their position in various 
intersecting systems of stratification, she argues that there is value in 
analyzing gender as a structure separate from other forms of 


inequality. 


PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT GENDER 


What do Americans think about gender and gender inequality? 
Surveys show that attitudes toward gender roles have shifted 
significantly toward egalitarianism over the last fifty years. For 
example, a 1977 national survey asked adults whether they thought 
that a preschool child with a working mother would be harmed. A full 
68 percent said that the child would be harmed. By 2012, only 35 
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percent of respondents had the same opinion. Trends also move in an 
egalitarian direction when Americans are asked about their support 
for aman staying home and taking care of children (Donnelly et al., 
2016). Understanding these kinds of attitudes toward gender 
egalitarianism are important because they relate to a host of other 
outcomes. For example, in a review of the literature, Donnelly et al. 
(2016) found evidence that girls who support gender egalitarianism 
tend to marry later, attain more education, and have more stable 
marriages. 

Looking at the attitudes of today’s adolescents toward gender 
egalitarianism, we see that over 90 percent of 10-19-year-olds say 
that they support gender equality yet about half (54 percent) also say 
that they are more comfortable with “women having traditional roles 
in society, such as caring for children and family.” The researchers 
found that the adolescents who are more comfortable with traditional 
roles are less likely to believe that gender inequality exists in today's 
society. They are also less likely to have role models with strong 
beliefs about gender equality (in the boys’ case, it appears that a 
mother with strong beliefs is particularly influential). Boys who 
support traditional roles are more likely to live in a family where their 
mother does not have a lot of authority in decision-making. Girls are 
more likely to be from a low-SES family (Undem and Wang, 2018). 
While positive attitudes toward gender egalitarianism have increased 
over time, Americans also tend to believe that men and women are 
different from each other. In 2017, the Pew Research Center found 
that a majority of respondents believe that men and women vary in 
physical abilities, how they express feelings, and their interests. 
Women tend to attribute these differences to societal expectations, 
and men to biology (Parker, Horowitz, and Stepler, 2017). 

What about attitudes toward transgender people? It is only recently 
that data have begun to be collected on this question. In fact, it was 
not until 2011 that the word “transgender” appeared in a poll (Roper 
Center, 2013). In recent years, however, well-known figures such as 
Laverne Cox and Caitlyn Jenner have revealed that they are 


transgender, and television shows such as Glee, Transparent, the 
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Fosters, and Orange Is the New Black feature transgender characters. 
Simultaneously, Americans have begun to report higher levels of 
personal acquaintance. For example, in 2017, 37 percent of Pew poll 
respondents said that they knew a transgender person (Brown, 2017). 
While Pew did not have comparable data for the past, another poll 
found that in 2014 only 17 percent of adults reported knowing a 
transgender person (Halloran, 2015). 

In 2017, the Pew Research Center asked American adults whether 
they thought that being a man or woman was determined at birth or 
whether it can be different from the assigned sex at birth. Over half 
(54 percent) said that it was determined at birth. About one-third said 
that they thought society had gone too far in accepting transgender 
people and another 28 percent said that society had come about the 
right distance (Brown, 2017). A large majority of the public (71 
percent) think that there is discrimination against transgender people. 
This is larger than the 68 percent who think there is discrimination 
against gays and lesbians (Roper Center, 2013). 

In terms of the perceived morality of being transgender, in 2015, 33 
percent of respondents in a national poll said that they believed it was 
immoral (14 percent said it was morally acceptable, and 39 percent 
said it was not a moral issue). The survey also asked whether people 
would be upset if their child were transgender. About 41 percent said 
they would be “very upset,” while 39 percent said “not very upset” or 
“not upset at all” (YouGov, 2015). It will be interesting to watch what 


happens to these trends in the future. 


GLOBALIZATION AND GENDER 


International differences in gender inequality as well as disparities 
within the United States are affected by globalization. Rather than 
being gender-neutral or impartial, globalization has profound and 
unique gender effects, effects that are generally more costly for 
women than for men (Chow, 2003; Gottfried, 2004; Mills, 2003). This 
should not be surprising because globalization is simultaneously an 


economic, cultural, social, and political process; and in each of these 
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spheres there are gender differences. Among the economic costs for 
women are “feminization of labor in segregated and low-paying work, 
wage dependency, labor exploitation, economic marginalization, 
poverty, sex tourism, and international human trafficking of women 
and young girls” (Chow, 2003, p. 454). Economically, global capitalism 
can enlist sexist ideology to justify and perpetuate lower wages for 
women in a variety of cultural contexts. Women migrating from poorer 
to richer countries in search of better lives serve as domestic workers 
and nannies for two-career families in wealthy countries. As low as 
their wages may be by Western standards, the conditions and 
opportunities that immigrants experience in their new countries are 
often better than those they had in their countries of origin. We need 
to understand that a group's cultural and social experiences will affect 
its views of the costs and benefits of globalization. Whether 
globalization is seen as a largely positive or negative force depends in 
part on the vantage point from which it is viewed (Kabeer, 2004). 
The prevalence of women working in the United States along with 
continued gender inequities in housework and lack of child care 
support, for example, create a need and opportunity for domestic 
workers, many of whom are immigrants who expect better economic 
conditions than in their home countries (Kofman and Raghuram, 
2015). In other words, gender inequalities within a nation help spur 
the immigration of women between countries. The migration of 
women as workers is a widespread phenomenon: 
In the United States, African-American women, who accounted for 60 
percent of domestics in the 1940s, have been largely replaced by 
Latinas, many of them recent migrants from Mexico and Central 
America. In England, Asian migrant women have displaced the Irish 
and Portuguese domestics of the past. In French cities, North African 
women have replaced rural French girls. In western Germany, Turks 
and women from the former East Germany have replaced rural native- 
born women. 
(Ehrenreich and Hochschild, 2005, p. 52) 
Lacking political, union, and economic power, these workers are open 


to exploitation by their employers. 
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Internationally, poverty and gender inequality are linked to the high 
prevalence of sex trafficking of women and children. While we tend to 
think of trafficking as involving the movement of people between 
countries, much of it actually involves victims who are kept in their 
own regions. The United States, however, has a high percentage of 
victims from other countries—particularly from Latin America, the 
Caribbean, and Asia (UNODC, 2009). The Internet has made the 
buying and selling of women easier and increased its prevalence. In 
the demand for sex laborers, gender often intersects with racial, class, 
and age characteristics because men may desire particular kinds of 
women. Gendered values in a society may privilege certain qualities: 
perhaps some of this demand grows out of the erotic lure of the 
“exotic.” Immigrant women may seem desirable sexual partners for 
the same reason that First World employers believe them to be 
especially gifted as caregivers: they are thought to embody the 
traditional feminine qualities of nurturance, docility, and eagerness to 
please ... Some men seek in the “exotic Orient” or “hot-blooded” 
tropics a woman from the imagined past. 

(Ehrenreich and Hochschild 2005, pp. 53-54) 

In this way, globalization activates the use of gendered values in the 
perpetuation of gender inequality. 

Globalization has the potential to increase women’s rights in 
developing countries. This appears to be only possible, however, if 
there is substantial social exposure. People in the less developed 
country must be able to learn about and witness alternatives to their 
gender systems. When globalization introduces new job opportunities 
for women and also leads to social exposure, women’s rights tend to 
increase (Ben-Nun Bloom, Gilad, and Freedman, 2017). To suggest, 
however, that developed countries always have a more liberal gender 
ideology would vastly oversimplify reality. For example, when Britain 
colonized India, they introduced laws that criminalized the hijras 
(Thomas, 2015). Globalization does, however, appear to increase 
parents’ willingness to teach tolerance. This is because parents 


understand that globalization means that children will end up working 
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with a wide variety of people and will need an openness to diverse 
others (Berggren and Nilsson, 2015). 


Summary 


This chapter has covered a lot of ground. We started with a 
discussion of the social construction of gender and showed how, 
once categories are created, inequality becomes attached to them 
and is then maintained through a variety of interactional, cultural, and 
structural mechanisms. While Americans have traditionally 
recognized two genders, today more of us identify as transgender, 
genderqueer, or gender fluid. There is not yet a lot of data available on 
these groups, but it appears that transgender people face especially 
significant forms of inequality. 

Looking at work, we saw that, despite having been consistently 
involved in the economy since colonial times, women have regularly 
faced sex segregation and relegation to lower statuses in their 
employment. Occupational conditions today still reveal distinct 
inequalities between men and women. Women (1) are involved in a 
smaller range of occupations; (2) are less likely to be in positions of 
authority; (3) are more likely to work in smaller organizations in the 
peripheral sector of the economy; (4) are more likely to occupy 
positions with short career ladders; and (5) make less money than 
men even when they work full-time, year-round, and have comparable 
educational levels. 

While work is an important realm, gender inequality is experienced in 
many other contexts as well. For example, both boys and girls are 
affected by stereotype threat in schools. From a very young age, 
children experience gender policing and consequences can be severe 
for those who do not act out their “proper” gender. A variety of 
microinequities involving language, popular media and stereotypes, 
and education also pervade relationships between genders. 

Broader theories of sex inequality have focused on: (1) the cultural 
underpinnings of gender inequality; (2) the position of women in the 


work organization of society; (3) how micro-level interactions and 
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performing gender maintain hierarchies; (4) capitalism’s requirements 
and women’s role in necessary labor; and (6) intersections with other 
statuses such as race and class. Women’s roles in the domestic and 
economic public spheres appear to have direct consequences for 
their overall position in society. 

Globalization has had an impact on the constraints and opportunities 
afforded women across the world. Its effects vary among nations 
depending on the position of the country in the world economic 
system. For example, the movement of women into careers in the 
industrial world has fostered a demand for more domestic workers, 
many of whom are immigrants from technologically less-advanced 
countries. This creates opportunities for some women but also the 


possibility for continued oppression. 


Critical Thinking 


1. Think about a specific occupation and its likely occupant (e.g., 
police officer, elementary school teacher, home builder). Does a 
specific gender come to mind? Why? 

2. In your own life, how has gender limited you or allowed you to act a 
certain way or get involved in particular kinds of activities? What was 
it about your gender that created this effect? 

3. What would be the social consequences if everyone accepted the 
belief that gender variation is a continuum rather than a dichotomy 
(i.e., if we believed that there are more than two genders)? 

4. As technologies and the bases of the U.S. economy change, will 
men and women become more equal economically? Support your 


answer. 


Web Connections 


The Global Policy Forum is a nonprofit, tax-exempt organization that 
consults with the United Nations on issues of international law and 
equity among nations. In the section on global inequality, there are 


recommended articles on gender inequality and comparisons of 
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countries on the gender gap. Visit 
www.globalpolicy.org/socecon/index.htm. For information about 
transgender issues, visit the Williams Institute 


(http://williamsinstitute.law.ucla.edu). 


Film Suggestions 


52 Tuesdays (2073). Follows a teenage girl named Billie as her 
mother transitions from female to male. Although fictional, the movie 
was filmed once a week for a year to mimic Billie's legal custody 
arrangement that only allowed her to be with her mother on Tuesday 
afternoons. 

| Am a Girl (2073). A documentary that follows six teenage girls from 
different countries (including the U.S., Cameroon, and Afghanistan) as 
they move toward adulthood. Their situations are remarkably 
different: for example, one is becoming a mother at 14, another is 
recovering from a suicide attempt, and one is not allowed to attend 
school. 

Intersexion (2012). A documentary about the lives and experiences of 
intersexed people. 

Miss Representation (2071). This is a documentary that discusses the 
stereotypes and double standards women face in the media, and the 
expectations of appearance and persona women face in everyday life. 
Tangerine (2015). Filmed with iPhones, this film is about a 
transgender woman who gets out of prison for prostitution only to 


discover that the pimp she loves has cheated on her. 


CHAPTER 9 


Sexual Orientation and Inequality 


In Chapter 8, we focused on how gender is related to a variety of 
inequalities. In this chapter, we examine status inequality that is 
associated with sexual orientation. Perhaps you are wondering why 


we have chosen not to talk about sexual orientation and gender 
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identity together. There are certainly reasons to do so. For example, 
both gay people and transgender/genderqueer people violate gender 
norms—gay people because they love people of the “wrong” gender, 
and transgender/genderqueer people because they identify with 
and/or express themselves as the “wrong” gender. It also makes 
sense to talk about LGBTQ together because the groups are often 
conflated in the public mind, and various advocacy groups also 
combine them under one umbrella. Social scientists too group LGBTQ 
people together in surveys, and, consequently, it is difficult to separate 
out the Q and T from the LGB in much of the data we have (Tannehill, 
2013). At the same time, gender and sexual orientation are not the 
same; one’s sexual orientation is distinct from one’s gender identity. 
Unfortunately, sexual orientation has generally been ignored as a 
basis for inequality. Gamson and Moon (2004) comment, “[w]ith some 
noticeable exceptions ... sociologists of race, class, and gender 
nonetheless tended to treat sexuality as a weakly integrated 
addendum to the list of intersecting oppressions” (p. 52). While this 
invisibility is changing rapidly, scholars still need to do more work to 
understand how sexuality intersects with other identities. Too often 
homogeneity in the gay and lesbian population is assumed, ignoring 
how factors such as class and race result in very different 
experiences and needs (Hutchinson, 2001). Similarly, while statistics 
can be helpful in understanding averages, collecting data on LGBTQ 
people as a group obscures how being a lesbian is different from 
being a gay man or how transgender people face particularly high 
levels of poverty, incarceration, and violence. We will work to make it 
clear wherever possible precisely whether a study refers to LGBTQ 


people more broadly, or focuses more specifically on LGB individuals. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF SEXUALITY 


Historically, mainstream Western society has viewed the either/or 
sets of male/female, masculine/feminine, and 
heterosexuality/homosexuality as exhaustive sexual possibilities and 


as closely interlocked. We are told that men are meant to behave in a 
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masculine manner while women are supposed to perform ina 
feminine manner, and heterosexuality is considered a part of their 
masculine and feminine performances. Men are masculine, for 
example, and masculine men desire women. This conflation of 
models of sexuality and gender means that how we look at gay or 
straight men or women is closely connected to how we view, rank, and 
evaluate gender. These perspectives are tied as well to race and class, 
demonstrating the intersectional nature of sexuality. 

Heterosexuality has been viewed as natural and therefore normal, a 
view supported by dominant institutions, values, and behaviors. Some 
use the term heteronormative to describe our society because 
heterosexuality is taken for granted and is therefore rarely questioned. 
In fact, some scholars argue that heterosexuality is effectively 
compulsory—it is so entrenched in our society and deviations are 
punished so severely that it becomes too costly to explore 
alternatives (McRuer, 2006; Rich, 1980). 


As we discussed in Chapter 8, societal sexual/gender dichotomies 


are legitimized by the existence of other typologies such as 
public/private, instrumental/expressive, and rational/emotional, and 


ti 


the continued emphasis on these dichotomies as “natural” lends them 
a seemingly timeless and universal quality. Consequently, individuals 
who do not fit into neat categories or do not behave in the culturally 
prescribed manner have been thought of as deviant. Judeo-Christian 
dogma views normal, moral, and legitimate sex as having a 
reproductive function and as belonging in monogamous marriages 
between men and women, and views same-sex relations as sinful and 
abnormal (Herdt, 1997). The perspective that homosexuality is 
abnormal and a disease, a kind of degeneracy from the healthy 
condition of heterosexuality, has lasted for a very long time. In fact, 
until 1973, homosexuality was listed as a mental illness by the 
American Psychiatric Association (APA) in their Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual (DSM). 

We now understand that traditional binary categories of sexuality are 
neither timeless nor universal nor natural. They are social 


constructions found only in some societies during specific periods of 
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time. Katz (2004) observes that knowledge of same-sex relations 
goes far back in history, but the terms “homosexual” and 
“heterosexual,” that we moderns take for granted, are only of 
nineteenth-century origin. They were 
a product of the transition to modernity ... This sexual transformation 
involved such factors as the institutionalization of bourgeois middle- 
class values, the secularization of social medicine and state 
discourse on sexuality, the individualized concept of desire and 
identity, and the premium placed on reproduction within the nuclear 
family. 

(Herdt, 1997, p. 39) 

Categories such as these matter because they affect the lives, 
identities, and behaviors of both the people defined to be within the 
category as well as those defined as outsiders (Samuels, 2014). 
Research suggests that how one defines oneself sexually is not 
permanent but rather varies according to historical, situational, and 
cultural circumstances, and can be affected by one’s race and class. 
Decena’s study with Dominican men in New York (2008) illustrates 
how “coming out” as gay can incur a huge cost, especially for those 
who are poor or undocumented. Some of the men in his study 
strategically allowed their families to know that they loved other men 
without making an overt proclamation of being “gay.” Coming out 
would not be liberating for them, but rather would violate their sense 
of privacy and would make it seem as if they, rather than society, were 
the problem. Decena’s study is an example of how the meanings of 
sexuality intersect with cultural images of gender, race, and class. 

As described, one's gender identity is not necessarily tied to one’s 
sexual orientation. Thus, individuals who are transgender may 
describe themselves as being heterosexual, bisexual, gay, lesbian, 
asexual, or pansexual (see Nutshell 9.1). Most are attracted to the 
same gender(s) as they were before their transition. As a result, 
gender transition can cause a redefinition of sexuality. For example, a 
transgender woman who identified as heterosexual prior to her 
transition will be seen as a lesbian after transition because she is still 


attracted to women. 
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NUTSHELL 9.1 Alternate Sexualities 


Heterosexuality, homosexuality, and bisexuality are often seen as the 
only possible sexual orientations. Other identifications, while still 
relatively rare, are receiving more attention. Asexuality as a named 
identity only traces back to the early 2000s (Cerankowski and Milks, 
2014). It is generally defined as a “lack of sexual desire or attraction” 
(Scott and Dawson, 2015), but most writers on this topic note that 
asexuality does not necessarily mean a lack of intimacy or close 
emotional attachment. Asexuality is different from celibacy, in which 
people have sexual desire but choose not to act on it. The visibility of 
asexuality has been promoted by AVEN (Asexual Visibility and 
Education Network). There were also two asexual characters on 
television in 2018 (Raphael Santiago in Freeform’s Shadowhunters 
and Todd Chavez in Netflix's Bojack Horseman) (GLAAD, 2018). 

Little research has been done on inequality and asexuality, but one 
study (MaciInnis and Hodson, 2012) found that Americans see 
asexuals as “less human” than either heterosexuals or homosexuals. 
The study also found that respondents would be more willing to rent 
an apartment to a heterosexual person than either a homosexual or 
an asexual person. 

Pansexuality is a term that refers to the potentiality of being attracted 
to all genders. It is closely related to bisexuality but is generally seen 
as more inclusive because it includes attraction to transgender 
people and to people who identify outside the gender binary. Because 
this term is fairly new, we know little about whether there is a 


relationship between pansexuality and inequality. 


POPULATION 


It is impossible to know exactly what percentage of the population 
identifies as gay, lesbian, or bisexual, because many choose not to 
identify themselves out of fear for their safety. This alone tells us a 
great deal about the stigma attached to being homosexual. In 


addition, there are disagreements about the best way to count the 
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gay/lesbian population. Measurement issues have revolved around 
how to define homosexuality and how to procure a representative 
sample. Some estimates have put the figure as high as 10 percent, 
but that is considered by many to be too high. 

Generally, four national data sets are used to estimate the size of the 
gay/lesbian population in the United States. The General Social 
Survey (GSS), the National Survey of Family Growth (NSFG), Gallup, 
and the U.S. Census provide the best estimates. At the same time, the 
data are still limited and may be inaccurate. For example, the census 
does not ask about sexual orientation, only about whether a live-in 
partner of a respondent is of the same or opposite sex. Research 
suggests that these estimates may be incorrect because a surprising 


number of people in opposite-sex marriages mistakenly report having 


a “same sex husband/wife/spouse” (Lewis, Bates, and Streeter, 2015). 


In 2016, the government sponsored research on the feasibility of 
adding one or more sexual orientation questions to the census. While 
the researchers concluded that it was possible to craft effective 
questions, the federal government has yet to act on their 
recommendation (Edgar et al., 2018). 

The GSS does not ask about orientation, but rather about 
respondents’ sexual practices—specifically, the number of female and 
male partners people have had during various time periods. It should 
be noted that historically and cross-culturally, determining a person’s 
sexual identity on the basis of sexual behavior has been problematic. 
For example, just because a wife has sex with her husband, it does 
not necessarily mean that she identifies as heterosexual (Badgett, 
2001). The NSFG is somewhat more direct: it asks 18- to 44-year-olds 
about how they identify and about the gender of people to whom they 
are attracted. Finally, Gallup asks respondents about orientation but 
conflates sexual orientation and gender identity by asking, “Do you 
personally identify as gay, lesbian, bisexual or transgender?” 

Not surprisingly, the estimates of the gay and lesbian population vary 
with the measure used. Recent Gallup data indicate that about 4.5 
percent of the population identify as LGBT. This is a significant 


increase from 2012, when 3.2 percent identified as such. Most of this 
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increase is driven by young adults born between 1980 and 1999. A full 
8.1 percent of these “millennials” identified as LGBT in 2017, up from 
5.8 in 2012. In comparison, the percentage of baby boomers (people 
born between 1946 and 1964) who identified as LGBT remained 
stable over the period at 2.6 percent. It is hard to know if the younger 
generation really contains a higher percentage of LGBT people or 
whether they are simply more willing to identify themselves in a poll. 
Gallup found that women are more likely to identify as LGBT than are 
men (5.9 percent compared to 3.1). There are slight racial/ethnic 
differences as well with Hispanics reporting the highest percentage of 
LGBT people (6.1), followed by Blacks (5), Asians (4.9), and Whites 
(4.0) (Gallup, 2018b). The GSS also shows a dramatic rise in the 
number of people reporting that they have had a homosexual 
experience from the early 1990s to 2014. The percentage of women 
reporting having such an experience rose from 3.6 to 8.7 and among 
men the percentages went from 4.5 to 8.2. The percentage of people 
who have had sex with both men and women increased as well, from 
3.1 percent of respondents to 7.7 (Twenge, Sherman, and Wells, 
2016). 

Using data collected between 2011 and 2015, the NSFG finds that 
91.2 percent of men Say that they are only attracted to women, but 
95.1 identify as heterosexual (1.8 say they are homosexual, and 1.8 
say bisexual). Just over 5 percent say that they have had sex with 
another man during their lifetimes. The figures for women also vary 
with the measure. About 17.6 percent of women report having had a 
sexual experience with another woman. The NSFG reports that 80.1 
percent of women Say they are only attracted to men, but 91.7 report 
a heterosexual identity (with 1.6 percent saying they are homosexual 
and a notable 5.6 percent reporting a bisexual orientation) (CDC, 
2017a). 

Estimates from the census suggest that there were about 887,456 
same-sex couples living together in the United States in 2016, with 
about 15,700 more female than male couples. About 8 out of 10 
couples were White. The people designated as the “householders” 


averaged 48.2 years and their partners 46.5 (this is about four years 
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younger than the average for opposite-sex households). In about two- 
thirds of the households at least one of the partners was employed, 
and in 48 percent both people were employed. Approximately 16.5 
percent lived with children (9.5 percent of male couples and 23.3 
percent of female couples). This compares to the 39 percent of 
opposite-sex households who are living with children (U.S. Census 
Bureau, 2018e). 
California, New York, Texas, Florida, and Illinois are the states with the 
largest numbers of same-sex couples, and Washington, D.C., has the 
highest percentage (U.S. Census Bureau, 2013). San Francisco, 
Portland, and Austin are the cities with the highest percentages of gay 
people (6.2, 5.4, and 5.3, respectively) (Newport and Gates, 2015). 
Studies find that people are much more likely to identify themselves 
as gay in tolerant places, strongly suggesting that geographic 
comparisons are unreliable and that the overall gay population is 


undercounted (Coffman, Coffman, and Ericson, 2013). 


HISTORICAL INEQUALITY BASED ON 
SEXUALITY 


Because homosexuality has long been stigmatized, we do not have 
much information about the experiences of gay men and lesbians, 
particularly in the past. At the same time, there is some limited 
evidence of male and female same-sex romantic (although not 
necessarily sexual) relationships during colonial times. By the 
nineteenth century, however, we know from letters that close 
relationships between women were common and were not seen as 
deviant. Many educated women chose not to marry, and some lived 
with other unmarried women. These arrangements were sometimes 
called “Boston marriages.” There was also a tradition of “smashing” in 
women's colleges where women developed romantic crushes on each 
other. 

During the 1920s, homosexuality was generally condemned but there 
were places where acceptance began to grow. Greenwich Village in 


New York, for example, was a hotbed of alternative lifestyles. It was 
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known as the artistic district, and gays and lesbians were able to live 
there without attracting a lot of attention. In Harlem (which was in the 
midst of an intellectual and cultural boom called the “Harlem 
Renaissance”), there was also more acceptance of homosexuality, 
although most people still did not talk about it publicly. In the 1930s, 
however, anti-gay activity began to increase across the country. For 
example, there were many police raids on places thought to be 
frequented by gay people. Laws were enacted that censored films or 
plays with homosexual content and New York made it illegal to sell 
liquor to gay people (Miller, 2006). Interestingly, it was not until World 
War II that the military banned homosexuals from service. Prior to 
that time, soldiers could be punished for engaging in sodomy but 
simply being homosexual was not a disqualification. During the war, 
the military began asking male recruits if they “liked girls.” It was 
about this time that psychologists came to a consensus that 
homosexuality was a disorder and they added it to the 1952 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual. 

From the late 1940s until 1960, the federal government engaged in 
what came to be known as the “Lavender Scare,” a campaign to 
uncover and fire gay federal workers. Senator Joseph McCarthy was 
particularly committed to this cause. He argued that many gay people 
were Communists. He was so successful in making his case that two 
sets of congressional investigations were held to determine the 
extent of the problem and to decide what action should be taken. One 
of the reports concluded that gay people should not work for the 
federal government because they were “generally unsuitable” and 
constituted a security risk because they could be blackmailed. The 
report went on to state that homosexuals were a bad influence and 
could “pollute” an office if allowed to work there (Adkins, 2016). 
Thousands of people were fired, resulting in the financial ruin of many 
of them. Some became so deeply depressed they committed suicide. 
Added to this, the anti-alien crusades of Senator Joseph McCarthy 
and FBI director J. Edgar Hoover as well as city police across the 


country targeted gays and lesbians. 
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Homosexual acts were illegal in most states under existing anti- 
sodomy statutes ... Furthermore, gays and lesbians were specifically 
excluded from laws and policies regulating fair employment practices, 
housing discrimination, rights of child custody, immigration, 
inheritance, security clearances, public accommodations, and police 
protection. 

(Button, Rienzo, and Wald, 1997) 

Starting in the late 1960s, there were a number of child custody cases 
involving gay and lesbian parents. Most of these cases involved 
couples who had been in heterosexual marriages, had gotten 
divorced, and one of the parents had come out as homosexual. 
Courts consistently cited homosexuality as a reason to deny custody 
and visitation. To back up their decisions, judges claimed that gay 
people were more likely than heterosexuals to molest children 
(although there was no evidence that this was the case). They also 
expressed concerns that a gay or lesbian parent would pass on their 
sexual orientation to their children. These beliefs gradually eroded so 
that by the mid-1980s, court opinions began to grant gay and lesbian 
parents custody and visitation rights (Rivers, 2010). This change was 
partly a response to activism, but it was also based on research 
indicating that children who grow up with lesbian or gay parents are 
not only well-adjusted, but are just as socially and academically 
competent and are less likely to engage in delinquent behavior than 
children of heterosexual parents (Gartrell and Bos, 2010). At the same 
time, many states continued to refuse to place children for adoption 
with gay couples. 

The HIV/AIDS epidemic that began in the 1980s posed a serious 
challenge to the rights of LGB individuals. In the United States, the 
early cases of HIV/AIDS were clustered among gay men, leading 
researchers and policy makers to inaccurately name the disease “gay- 
related immune deficiency.” By the end of 1985, there were 20,303 
documented cases of AIDS worldwide (AVERT, 2015). Public 
misunderstanding and fears led to severe discrimination against 
those living with the disease. This, combined with a lack of 


government response, provided a catalyst for action in the gay 
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community. In 1987, playwright and gay rights activist Larry Kramer 
founded the grassroots organization, AIDS Coalition to Unleash 
Power, or ACT UP. With the slogan “Silence=Death,” the organization 
took a militant but non-violent approach to protest. ACT UP 
demanded accelerated approval of AIDS drugs, and soon became well 
known for protesting outside institutions such as the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Food and Drug Administration (Crimp, 2011). 

Once progress had been made on AIDS, many gay activists turned 
their attention to the fight to legalize same-sex marriage. The first 
same-sex couple to file for a marriage license had done so in 1970 in 
Minnesota. They were denied the license and ultimately lost in court 
cases before the Minnesota Supreme Court and then the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Activists saw marriage as important not only for its 
symbolism of inclusion; it also confers a wide variety of rights that 
have profound implications for inequality. These rights include 
hospital visitation if the partner is seriously injured, Social Security 
and pension benefits for a surviving partner, employer health 
insurance, and family leave if the partner is sick. As a whole, the 
federal government offers over 1,000 benefits based on marital status 
(Human Rights Campaign, 2015). Of these rights, Social Security 
survivor benefits are particularly important to families in terms of 
ensuring financial stability in case of a death of one partner. One 
analysis suggested that these benefits could be worth up to $343,000 
for a family (Jurs, 2015). The denial of these important benefits was 
one of the reasons same-sex couples began to fight for the right to 
marry. 

It should be noted that not all LGB people or groups were in favor of 
focusing activism on same-sex marriage. For example, critics argued 
that the institution of marriage had historically been a way for men to 
exert power over women. They felt that getting rid of the institution 
altogether would be a better solution than simply assimilating into it. 
Others felt that there were other issues (such as universal health 
care) that would help the LBG community more than marriage. Part of 
this critique involved the fact that most of the leaders of the 


movement were White middle- and upper-class men and, while 
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marriage might be a priority for them, it was less so for poor people 
(Bernstein, Harvey, and Naples, 2018; NPR, 2010). 

After 1970, multiple states passed bans preventing same-sex couples 
from marrying. The federal government became involved with the 
passage of the 1996 Defense of Marriage Act (DOMA). The fight over 
DOMA, summarized below, clearly illustrates how the fate of 
proposed legislation on sexual orientation has been strongly tied to: 
(1) the extent to which it is seen as supporting or undermining 
traditional values and social order; and (2) how effectively and in what 
manner the issue is framed by proponents and opponents to the 
legislation. Public opinion polls have consistently shown that there is 
a contrast between Americans’ reactions to homosexuals’ morality, 
on the one hand, and their rights to civil liberties, on the other. This 
may in part be explained by how each of these is interpreted. While 
morality relates to individual behavior and activates traditional 
heterosexual and religious beliefs of Americans, civil rights relates to 
gays and lesbians as a group, does not refer to a specific behavior, 
and is not as easily linked to religious beliefs. Rather, the civil rights 
issue is more easily tied to ideas of equality and fairness (Loftus, 
2001). The difference in respondents’ attitudes in these two areas 
exposes contradictions within the value systems of many Americans. 
Photo 9.1 The national legalization of same-sex marriage has enabled 
many couples, some of whom had been together for decades, to get 
married and receive the legal benefits associated with it. 

Source: © iStock.com/lisafx. 

Proponents of DOMA—aweare of public opinion—tied the legislation 
directly to the moral dimension of public opinions on homosexuality. 
DOMA became a conflict that pitted religious values against those of 
a secular democracy and highlighted the issue of separation of 
church and state. Congressional sponsors proposed the DOMA bill “to 
define and protect the institution of marriage” and 

to make explicit what has been understood under federal law for over 
200 years; that a marriage is the legal union of aman and a woman 
as husband and wife, and a spouse is a husband or wife of the 


opposite sex. 
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(Barr et al., 1996, p. 2) 

In arguing for its passage, the proponents of DOMA focused on the 
need to preserve traditional values of family and morality and on 
alleged attempts by the gay community to undermine “civilized” 
society. Traditional marriage was praised “as a ‘corner-stone, 
‘foundation, ‘bedrock, and ‘fundamental pillar’ of any civilized society” 
(Lewis and Edelson, 2000, p. 202). In these ways, proponents of 
DOMA sought to frame the legislation in mora/ rather than civil rights 
terms, knowing the public’s perception of homosexuality as immoral. 
This effort was successful, at least in the short term. 

The tide began to turn in the early 2000s as some states legalized 
same-sex marriage. By 2013, gay and lesbian couples could wed in 
twelve states and the District of Columbia. Until DOMA was 
overturned in 2013, however, same-sex marriages were not 
recognized at the federal level, the result being that persons in long- 
term, same-sex relationships were not protected in the same ways 
that individuals in traditional marriages were. Today, gays and 
lesbians have the same federal and state rights granted to persons in 
traditional marriages. While gay and lesbian married couples 
automatically became eligible for survivor benefits when the Court 
overturned DOMA, it was not until August of 2015 that the Justice 
Department grandfathered in same-sex couples who had been 
married in a state where it was legal but lived in states that did not 
recognize their marriages. In other words, if one of the spouses ina 
married same-sex couple had died prior to 2013 in a state where their 
marriage was not recognized, the survivor was not allowed to collect 
benefits until the law was changed in 2015. This fix, however, did not 
help couples who had either chosen not to marry or who had been 
unable to afford to go to a state where gay marriage was legal. To this 
day, they are unable to claim benefits. 

Same sex marriage was legalized in all states in 2015 with the 
Supreme Court decision, Obergefell v. Hodges. This ruling stated that 
marriage is a fundamental right that is guaranteed by the Due Process 
and Equal Protection clauses of the 14th Amendment to the 


Constitution. Estimates suggest that 123,000 gay and lesbian couples 
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got married in the year following the ruling, increasing the percentage 
of cohabitating couples who were married from 38 to 49 percent 
(Jones, 2016). 

Today, the gay rights movement is moving in a more inclusive 
direction. Many in the community seek to recognize a wider range of 
gender identities and sexual orientations. This inclusion is not without 
some tension, however, for while there are political alliances between 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender people, the status of 
transgender people and bisexuals still remains somewhat ambiguous. 
For example, in a national poll, 28 percent of gays and lesbians said 
that they had “nothing at all” in common with transgender people. 
Only 13 percent said that they had “a lot in common” (Roper Center, 
2013). Some gays and lesbians worry about allying themselves with 
transgender people because it might weaken public support for anti- 
discrimination legislation (Weiss, 2003). Bisexuals also hold an 
ambiguous place in the gay community. A study with college students 
found that 15 percent felt that bisexuality was not a legitimate 
orientation. While this was less true of gay and lesbian respondents 
than heterosexuals, the attitude was present in both groups 
(Friedman et al., 2014). Bisexuality challenges the idea that 
orientation is innate and immutable, an idea that many straight and 
gay people believe. Additionally, when bisexual women partner with 
men or bisexual men partner with women, they may no longer feel 
welcome in the gay community. The final result is that transgender 
people and bisexuals are often relegated to a position of low status 
within a movement that is itself stigmatized by the larger 
heterosexual society (Phelan, 2001, pp. 115-117). 


INEQUALITY BASED ON SEXUALITY TODAY 


This section of the book examines current inequalities based on 
sexual orientation. As with the chapters on race and gender, we divide 


the discussion into material and symbolic/cultural resources. 


Material Resources 
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Stereotypes suggest that gays and lesbians tend to be highly 
educated and affluent. Recent data, however, suggest a much more 
complicated picture. First, it should be noted that it is difficult to make 
comparisons about educational attainment between sexual 
orientations, largely because studies use different measures. For 
example, census data, which only identifies people as gay if they live 
with a same-sex partner, show that a greater percentage of lesbians 
and gay men have higher degrees than other individuals. Specifically, 
about 46 percent of people in same-sex couples have college degrees 
compared to under one-third of those in heterosexual partnerships 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 2015). Gallup Poll data, however, which include 
all people who identify as homosexual, bisexual, or transgender, 
indicate that this group, on average, has lower levels of education 
than those who are heterosexual and gender-conforming (Gates and 
Newport, 2012). It is likely that Gallup's data are more accurate 
because they include a larger percentage of the gay and lesbian 
population. 

Income data are similarly confusing to parse. Looking at census data, 
it appears that coupled lesbians are more likely to be in the low- 
income category than married straight couples. Coupled gay men, 
however, are less likely than people in opposite-sex partnerships to be 
in the low-income categories. An extensive analysis by the Williams 
Institute (Albelda, Badgett, Schneebaum, and Gates, 2009) that 
controlled for important variables related to poverty, however, showed 
that poverty rates are higher among households with same-sex 
partners than those in heterosexual unions. This is particularly true 
for households with children, older lesbian couples, and couples living 
in rural areas. Notably, gay or lesbian households in which one or both 
of the partners are African American have poverty rates higher than 
other gay/lesbian households and higher than African Americans in 
opposite-sex partnerships. A study using both GSS data as well as a 
dataset that followed adolescents through adulthood, also showed 
significant income disadvantages for gay and lesbian people. Notably, 
this study indicated that bisexual people are the most disadvantaged 
of all the groups (Mize, 2016). 
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The NSFG, drawing on data gathered from a national sample of 18- 
44-year-olds in 2011, shows an even more dramatic discrepancy 
between gay, straight, and bisexual people. While 15 percent of male 
heterosexuals and 21 percent of female heterosexuals were in 
poverty, the equivalent statistics were 20.5 and 25.6 percent for gay 
men and lesbians, respectively. Bisexuals fared the worst, with 25.9 
percent of men and 29.4 percent of women in poverty (Badgett, 
Durso, and Schneebaum, 2013). 

Stereotypes suggest that not only does income vary by sexual 
orientation, occupations vary as well, with gay men and lesbians 
clustered in gender atypical occupations. This appears to have only a 
small basis in truth, with gay people being slightly more likely to have 
gender atypical jobs—men more so than women. An extensive 
analysis of the data reveals that gender invariance in adolescence 
explains little of this difference (in other words, violating gender 
norms as a teenager does not predict later occupation). The 
difference is better explained by educational qualifications, parental 
status, and marital status (Ueno, Roach, and Pena-Talamantes, 2013). 
It does appear, however, that working in female-dominated 
occupations has different effects by gender and sexual orientation. 
Specifically, working in a female-dominated occupation results in 
higher levels of depression among heterosexual men, but not among 
gay men. It is possible that this is because working in a female- 
dominated workplace threatens straight men’s masculinity more than 
it does for gay men. It is also possible that gay men face less 
discrimination while working among women than among men. 
Interestingly, lesbians experience more depression in female- 
dominated occupations than do straight women. This may be 
because they face discrimination in such workplaces (Ueno, Vaghela, 
and Nix, 2018). 

There is evidence to suggest that gays and lesbians may be more 
clustered in jobs that require high levels of social perceptiveness and 
where there is task independence. Because homosexuality is 
stigmatized, gay people are often forced to pay close attention to how 


others are reacting to them. They have to read signs to help them 
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decide whether or not it is safe to tell others they are gay. As a result, 
they become particularly suited to occupations (such as psychiatry) 
that involve social perceptiveness. Task independence means that a 
person's work is not dependent on others. Bus drivers have high task 
independence because they work alone and are not dependent on 
others to get the job done. In contrast, fire fighters rely closely on 
each other. Task independence gives gay people and lesbians the 
freedom to decide how close they become to their co-workers and 
decreases the possibility that telling one person they are gay will be 
shared throughout the workplace. Task independence and social 
perceptiveness do appear to predict occupational segregation to 
some degree; the top five occupations with an overrepresentation of 
gays and lesbians include psychologists, training/development 
specialists, social and community service managers, technical 
writers, and occupational therapists (Tilcsik, Anteby, and Knight, 
2015). 

The U.S. military is among the most masculine of institutions, yet a 
significant number of gays and lesbians currently serve. In 2011, 
estimates suggested that over 47,000 lesbians, gay men, and 
bisexuals were on active duty with another 31,000 in the reserves. Gay 
men’s representation in the military is slightly below their 
representation in the general population, while lesbian representation 
is somewhat higher (Hoover, Tao, and Peters, 2017; Rostker, Hosek, 
and Vaiana, 2011). While it is likely that there have always been gay 
men and lesbians in the military, we simply do not know because 
numbers were hard to estimate prior to 2011. Homosexuals were not 
allowed to enlist until 1994 and, from 1994 until 2011, they could 
serve as long as they did not reveal their homosexuality (under the 
“Don't Ask, Don't Tell” policy). 


Cultural and Symbolic Resources 


Discrimination plays a role in shaping gay men’s and lesbians’ 
experiences from the time they are young. There is tremendous 


variation in when people begin to identify as a particular sexual 
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orientation, but it appears that, on average, males began to feel sexual 
attraction towards others at about the age of 9-and-a-half and girls at 
about age 10. This is the same for both heterosexual and homosexual 
youth (Herdt and McClintock, 2000). Of course, gay and lesbian youth 
vary in whether and when to reveal their orientation to their families. 
About 3 in 10 adult gay men and lesbians have never told their 
mothers about their orientation. Strikingly, the same is true for 6 in 10 
bisexual adults. Rates of disclosure to fathers are even lower across 
the board (for example, just under half of gay men have not told their 
fathers) (Pew Research Center, 2013). 

When families view homosexuality as a sin or abnormality, they 
sometimes take their children to therapists who claim to be able to 
make people straight. Called “gay conversion therapy,’ this treatment 
regimen has been shown not only to be ineffective, but to be 
dangerous as well. Some of the harms that result include depression, 
anxiety, anger, suicidal ideation, and the loss of self-esteem (APA et 
al., 2009). Although eleven states plus the District of Columbia have 
outlawed it, it continues to be practiced in the remaining states and in 
some religious institutions who do not use state-licensed 
practitioners. The Williams Institute estimates that 20,000 youth who 
are ages 13-18 today will receive this treatment (Mallory, Brown, and 
Conron, 2018). 

Like families, schools are also not always a welcoming place for LGB 
and undecided youth. They are often marginalized and stigmatized by 
fellow students (Joshi, Overton, and Cole, 2016). Results from a 
national survey indicated that harassment is common in schools: 55 
percent of LGBT students reported feeling unsafe at school, and 74 
percent were verbally harassed about their sexual orientation in the 
year before the survey. Harassment of LGBT students is more 
common in rural areas and in the Midwest and southern regions of 
the country (Palmer, Kosciw, and Bartkiewicz, 2013). Online 
harassment of LGBT youth is also a serious issue: In survey data 
collected during the 2010-2011 school year, LGBT youth were three 


times more likely than gender-conforming heterosexuals to report 
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that they had been bullied online (42 percent compared to 15 percent) 
(GLSEN, 2013). 

The stigma placed on homosexuality exposes people to a wide array 
of stresses. The term “minority stress” refers to the stress people feel 
when they are a member of a stigmatized minority group. Some of 
this stress results from significant incidents of discrimination, 
violence, or rejection but microaggressions can also cause it. Gays 
and lesbians face slurs and often hear the expression “that’s so gay” 
to refer to something negative. Minority stress can affect health and 
has been related to an increased rate of a range of conditions from 
the flu to more serious conditions, such as cancer. Minority stress is 
particularly notable in bisexuals, a group that receives relatively little 
attention. As described above, they have high rates of poverty, which 
may be a result of discrimination. They are also more likely to have a 
mood or anxiety disorder (Bostwick, Boyd, Hughes, and McCabe, 
2010). It is possible that these negative outcomes are a result of 
bisexuals feeling isolated because they lack clear acceptance in 
either the gay or heterosexual communities. 

Photo 9.2 Bullying is a major problem among youth, and it is more 
likely to occur in schools located in disadvantaged neighborhoods. 
Gay and lesbian youth are often easy targets. Research has 
suggested that boys are more likely to be victims of physical bullying, 
while girls are more likely to be victimized by indirect bullying such as 
teasing. Some data also indicate that victims are likely to be of lower 
social status in the school (Berger and Rodkin 2009; Carbone-Lopez, 
Esbensen, and Brick 2010). 

Source: © Mandy Godbehear/Shutterstock. 

Minority stress sometimes has dire consequences for its victims. 
Reviews of research suggest that gay, lesbian, and bisexual youths 
are over four times more likely to attempt suicide than their 
heterosexual counterparts (Kann et al., 2016). In a study conducted 
with 237 LGBT youth, over 30 percent had attempted suicide before 
the age of 21 (Mustanski and Liu, 2013). It should be noted that 
suicide attempts are not spread evenly over the population. Among 


gays and lesbians, those who have been the victims of bullying, 
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harassment, or violence at school have higher-than-average rates of 
suicide. Importantly, gays and lesbians who are rejected by their 
families are over eight times more likely to attempt suicide than those 
who are accepted by their families (Ryan, Huebner, Diaz, and Sanchez, 
2009). Sexual minority adolescent males of all races attempt suicide 
at higher rates than do sexual minority adolescent females. Looking 
at race, we see that Alaskan Natives/Pacific Islander sexual 
minorities have particularly high rates of attempted suicide (32.3 
percent). They are followed by Hispanics and multiracial people (both 
at 26.9 percent), Whites and Asians (both at 21.1 percent) and Blacks 
(20.7 percent). Because Black sexual minorities experience 
discrimination based on both their race and sexual orientation, their 
(relatively) lower rate of attempted suicide is somewhat surprising. 
Once we look at an intersectional analysis, however, we see that Black 
male rates are very high while it is Black females who cause the group 
rate to be low (Bostwick et al., 2014). Further research needs to be 
done to understand these patterns. 

As we see from the statistics on suicide, people of color who are also 
homosexual often experience intensified minority stress because of 
their status as both sexual and ethnic/racial minorities (Frost, 
Lehavot, and Meyer, 2015). Indeed, the more kinds of discrimination a 
person faces (gender, race, and sexual orientation), the higher the risk 
of developing a substance abuse disorder (McCabe, Bostwick, 
Hughes, West, and Boyd, 2010). As an example of why this might be, 
think of a gay Asian man who faces discrimination on the basis of his 
sexual orientation from other Asians and racial discrimination from 
gay people of other races. In a survey conducted with 5,000 LGBT 
people of color, almost 60 percent said that they had experienced 
racial discrimination in their LGBT community, and more than 70 
percent said that they had experienced homophobia/transphobia in 
their racial or ethnic community (Battle, Patrana, and Daniels, 2012). 
Another problem that LGB people of color face is that being gay is 
associated with being White. In a study with college students, for 
example, Whitley, Childs, and Collins (2011) found that about 75 


percent of both Black and White respondents associated the word 
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“homosexual” with the word “white.” They also tended to associate 
homosexuality with being male. This association makes lesbians and 
people who are both racial and sexual minorities socially invisible. 
Gay men and lesbians are subjects of negative stereotyping about 
their personality traits, behavior, and physical characteristics. These 
negative reactions are due, at least in part, to the perceived violation 
of traditional gender rules about behavior and interests. Stereotypes 
about gay men suggest that they are viewed as being feminine, 
emotional, neat, interested in fine arts, and creative. In a study ata 
private Midwestern university, Blashill and Powlishta (2009) found 
that students viewed gay men as less masculine than both 
heterosexual men and lesbians. In fact, they were seen as being as 
feminine as heterosexual women. The perception of the violation of 
traditional masculine roles is the dimension of the stereotype that 
may be most clearly linked to prejudice against gay men. Stereotypes 
about lesbians, like those of gay men, often contain violations of 
traditional gender roles in featuring many masculine traits. At the 
same time, stereotypes of lesbians appear to be somewhat less rigid, 
for example, an image of the highly feminine lesbian also exists in the 
public mind (Geiger, Harwood, and Hummert, 2006). 

One particularly damaging and pervasive stereotype that we 
mentioned briefly above is that gay men are more likely than 
heterosexual men to sexually abuse children. As Herek (2013) points 
out, this stereotype should not be surprising given a history of 
discredited groups being blamed for hurting vulnerable members of 
the majority group (for example, Black men being portrayed as rapists 
of White women). The child predator stereotype began as early as 
1977 in the U.S. and was fueled by the erroneous linkage of the two in 
the sex abuse scandals of the early 2000s. In fact, multiple studies 
show that gay men are no more likely to abuse children than are 
straight men (Holmes and Slap, 1998; Jenny, Roesler, and Poyer, 
1994). While the acceptance of this stereotype has decreased 
markedly among Americans, it has not been entirely erased (Nurse, 
2017). 
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Stereotypes can be harmful in a number of different ways. For 
example, when we assume that LGB people have stereotypical traits— 
even if those traits are positive—it is harder to see them as full and 
complex human beings (Miller and Lewallen, 2015). Conversely, 
labeling an individual as having the stereotypical traits of gay people, 
and therefore as being automatically lesbian or gay, can have 
significant consequences. For example, until the 1990s, lesbian 
immigrants could be refused entry into the United States, and 
conscious attempts were made by border agents to identify lesbians. 
They looked for visible cues to the individual's sexual preference. 
Lesbian immigrants were often aware of this kind of screening, so 
they dressed and prepared themselves physically so that they would 
not appear to violate traditional images of what a woman should look 
like (Sometimes called “straightening up”) (Luibheid, 1998, pp. 485- 
486). Today there are no official immigration restrictions on gays and 
lesbians, and they may apply for amnesty in the United States if they 
are being persecuted for their sexual orientation in their home 
countries. Ironically, this leads to a situation where some gays and 
lesbians, in order to bolster their applications, are forced to do the 
opposite of straightening up by acting out gay stereotypes in front of 
the government agents deciding their cases. They fear that if they 
don't act “gay enough,’ their claim of being gay will be contested or 
they will not be seen as at risk of persecution back home (Bilefsky, 
2011). 

This section of the book has illustrated that growing up gay, lesbian, 
or bisexual in a cultural and social setting in which there are strong 
expectations of heterosexuality and gender normativity can create 
deep stresses for an individual. At the same time, it is important to 
recognize that the situation has improved in some notable ways. 
While the Internet can be an avenue of bullying, it can also allow LGB 
youths to feel less isolated. Such youths are able to gather 
information and connect with people like themselves who live far 
away. Adolescents’ attitudes are shifting rapidly to become more 
accepting of both homosexuality and alternative gender expression. 


We see examples of inclusiveness, such as a lesbian student who 
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was elected prom queen in Hesperia (a town located in a fairly 
conservative area of Southern California). She wore a suit to the 
dance. Many high schools across the country, even in rural areas, now 
allow same-gender couples to attend dances as well. Interesting new 
research shows that before same-sex marriage was legalized 
nationally, suicide rates of LGB youth decreased in states that 
legalized it. The rate for heterosexuals remained unchanged, 
suggesting that legalization caused the decrease among LGB youth. 
The authors speculate that the societal acceptance of homosexuality 
reflected in the legalization of same-sex marriage lessened emotional 
stress which, in turn, decreased suicide rates (Raifman, Moscoe, 
Austin, and McConnell, 2017). 


PUBLIC OPINION 


The last twenty years have seen remarkable change in public opinion 
toward gays and lesbians. Prior to that, the majority of Americans 
believed that homosexuality was unnatural and unhealthy, if not 
immoral. When one adds to this the belief by staunchly religious 
groups that homosexuality is sinful, it is not surprising that, up until 
the early decades of the twentieth century in the United States, gay 
people tried to avoid harassment by keeping out of the public eye. 
Survey data illustrate changing attitudes. In 2002, 55 percent of 
American adults felt that homosexuality was “always wrong.” In 
contrast, a 2008 Gallup poll found people split on the morality of 
homosexuality, and by 2018 a full 67 percent said that homosexuality 
was “morally acceptable” (Gallup, 2018a). Consistent with these polls, 
a general review of surveys done between 1992 and 2015 revealed a 
strong decrease in the percentage of those who believe 
homosexuality is morally wrong. The review also found that, by 2015, 
solid majorities supported the right of gay and lesbian people to 
adopt children and believed that it was “okay to hire homosexuals as 
elementary or high school teachers” (Gallup, 2015). 

While public opinion toward homosexuality has undergone much 


change, there is still a significant minority who retain traditional views. 
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As we described above, however, the framing of certain issues as 
involving civil rights increases support. For example, when asked 
whether homosexuals should have the “right” to adopt children, 63 
percent of Americans say yes. About 68 percent also believe that 
homosexual relations between consenting adults should be legal 
(Gallup, 2015). By and large, the belief that civil liberties ought to be 
curtailed among gays and lesbians has steadily declined since the 
early 1970s. We see this support for civil liberties most dramatically 
in opinions about same-sex marriage. In 2001, 35 percent of 
Americans approved of legalizing same-sex marriage, while 57 
percent opposed it. By 2015, a majority of Americans (55 percent) 
supported it with only 39 percent opposing (Pew Research Center, 
2015b). Today, the level of support is even higher with a full 67 
percent of Americans in favor (Gallup, 2018a). 

However, Americans appear to disagree on whether the trend toward 
greater acceptance of lesbians and gays is a positive one. 
Republicans, White evangelical Protestants, less-educated, and older 
adults are more likely than other groups to see the trend in a negative 
light (Pew Research Center, 2009b). Americans are also less 
accepting of homosexuality than are citizens of other Western 
countries. For example, in 2011, 60 percent of Americans said that 
homosexuality should be accepted by society. This compared with 88 
percent in Spain, 80 percent in Canada, and 74 percent in Italy. 
Religion appears to account for some of the difference between 
countries; the more religious the country, the less accepting of 
homosexuality (Horowitz, 2013). 

There are a number of other predictors of support for gay and lesbian 
rights. For example, people's views on the origin of homosexuality 
help to determine their feelings about same-sex marriage. Specifically, 
those who think homosexuality is a choice (rather than being 
something you are born with) are less supportive of marriage rights 
(Duncan and Kemmelmeier, 2012; Haider-Markel and Joslyn, 2008). 
Additionally, people who view marriage through a lens of essentialism 
(as an institution for one man/one woman that is natural and 


therefore invariant over time and place) are less likely to support 
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same-sex marriage than those who see marriage as socially 
constructed (Duncan and Kemmelmeéier, 2012). 

In general, men who identify as heterosexual appear to be more 
homophobic than heterosexual women on a variety of dimensions. 
For example, they are more hostile toward homosexuals as 
individuals, especially when this involves gay men rather than 
lesbians. Researchers suggest that heterosexual male aversion to gay 
men may stem from a variety of factors including fear of sexual 
advances and the threat to masculinity that they are perceived to 
represent (Bortolin, 2010). The eroticization of lesbians and bisexuals 
in popular culture may allay homophobia against them by 
heterosexual men (Kite and Whitley Jr., 1998). Men are also more 
opposed to civil rights, including same-sex marriage, than women 
(Pew Research Center, 2017a). 

In addition to gender, education is related to homophobia, with more 
education being associated with lower degrees of prejudice. Among 
age groups, a greater proportion of those ages 65 and older hold 
prejudices, especially compared to those under 30 years of age. This 
may be partially accounted for by the generally lower education and 
greater religious traditionalism among older adults. Table 9.1 lists the 
population categories found by Gallup (Saad, 2012) and Pew 
Research Center (2015b) to be most negative about the morality of 
homosexuality and most willing to restrict the civil liberties of 
homosexuals. 

Table 9.1 is drawn from surveys of the general population, but results 
from a sample of college students reveal similar results, with those 
who are male, non-White, conservative, and religious having more 
negative views of homosexuals. Additionally, college students who 
report having LGB friends and family members have more positive 
attitudes (Woodford, Silverschanz, Swank, Scherrer, and Raiz, 2012). 
This is not surprising because stereotyping often develops in the 
absence of regular contact between groups. An analysis of forty-one 
studies revealed that contact reduces prejudice toward homosexuals, 
but contact is more effective in reducing negative attitudes about 


lesbians than it is in reducing prejudice by heterosexuals against gay 
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men (Smith, Axelton, and Saucier, 2009). Research has shown that 
contact also reduces prejudice against other groups, such as racial 
minorities. Contact is especially effective when it is between people 
of equal status who are pursuing a common goal. The military is an 
example of this sort of contact (Pettigrew and Tropp, 2006). 

Over the years, various studies have indicated that Blacks are more 
hostile to homosexuality than are Whites. For example, in one study, 
African American heterosexual undergraduate women had more 
negative attitudes toward gays and lesbians than their White 
counterparts (Vincent, Peterson, and Parrott, 2009). More recent 
research has revealed, however, that these attitudes are not linked to 
race per se, but rather are a result of religiosity and region. Blacks are 
more likely to be members of conservative Protestant denominations 
and to live in counties that are less accepting of homosexuality. While 
many religions today accept homosexuality, there continue to be 
conservative groups who do not. Members of these conservative 
groups also tend to spend more time in church-related activities, 
leaving them fewer opportunities for contact outside their group. 
When a person also lives in a conservative county, this further 
decreases the possibility of encountering ideas that are more positive 
toward gays and lesbians. Whites who live in these counties and are 
members of conservative religious groups hold similar views to their 
Black counterparts (Adamczyk, Boyd, and Hayes, 2016). 

While Blacks may be less accepting of homosexuality due to religion 
and region, they are also more likely to recognize discrimination 
against LGB people and to support their civil rights. In a national 
survey, 73 percent of Blacks agreed that gays and lesbians experience 
discrimination. This compared to 54 percent of Whites, 66 percent of 
Hispanics, and 61 percent of people of mixed race. Blacks are also 
more likely to express opposition to allowing businesses to refuse to 
serve LGB people on religious grounds (68 percent of Blacks oppose 
compared to 64 percent of Hispanics and 60 percent of Whites) (Cox, 
Lienesch, and Jones, 2017). Interestingly, Black churches played a 
pivotal role in fighting for the passage of state-level gay marriage bills 


(Harris, 2012). It is likely that these views are a result of the empathy 
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Blacks feel due to the historic, albeit quite different, discrimination 
they themselves have faced (Gecewicz and Lipka, 2014). 

TABLE 9.1 Demographic Categories Most Negative on Morality and 
Civil Liberties of Homosexuals 

Most Likely to View Homosexuality as Immoral or to Believe in 
Restricting Civil Liberties of Homosexuals Are Those Who Are: 

* Older 

* Less Educated 

* Male 

* From the Southern Region of the United States 

* Evangelical Protestant in Religious Affiliation 

Source: Saad (2012); Pew Research Center (2015b). 

As a final point about public opinion, it appears that attitudes toward 
LGB people are complicated by the intersectionality of statuses. Ina 
large-scale study with college students from a public university in the 
Bible Belt, Worthen (2018) found that in general, Native Americans 
have extremely accepting attitudes toward LGB people. Those Native 
American people who hold conservative Christian beliefs and strong 
patriarchal attitudes, however, are less accepting. A patriarchal 
attitude is also predictive of less acceptance of homosexuality among 
Hispanics (but not among Blacks or Whites). Worthen also found that 
negative parental attitudes toward homosexuality predict college 
students’ views—but only for heterosexual students. This study 
uncovers the complexity of attitudes and shows the need for more 


intersectional analyses. 


LGB PEOPLE AS STATUS GROUPS 


As the surveys discussed above indicate, LGB people form status 
categories with low prestige or social honor in the United States. As 
such, they possess all the core attributes of status groups. Most 
notably, they are viewed by others as sharing certain lifestyle 
characteristics and being qualitatively different from outsiders. Being 
gay or lesbian, for example, is associated with having certain kinds of 


occupations (e.g., hairdresser) and dress (high fashion, artsy). 
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However, their differences are defined as even deeper. Recall that in 
his depiction of status groups, Max Weber argued that extreme status 
separation between groups is most likely if the differences that 
separate them are thought of as being “ethnic” in nature. Consistent 
with this conception, scholar Stephen Murray has referred to the 
homosexual community as a “quasi-ethnic group” (1996, p. 4). This 
suggests that the differences must be viewed as fundamental, almost 
biological in nature, for caste-like arrangements to develop between 
groups. About half of U.S. adults currently believe that homosexuality 
is biologically based (Jones, 2015). In their fight for political 
legitimacy and equal rights, the earliest gay-rights organizations in the 
United States (e.g., the Mattachine Society) characterized 
“homosexuals as a sexual minority, similar to other ethnic and cultural 
minorities” (Button et al., 1997, p. 25). 

In addition to being viewed as qualitatively different in lifestyle, being 
seen as a different “kind” of people, separated from the rest of 
society, and occupying a distinctive place on a hierarchy of social 
honor or prestige, a status group is also perceived as having an 
internal social cohesion that unites them. That is, they are seen as 
sticking together and being mutually supportive of each other. As with 
most status groups, outsiders lump them all together, even though 
there is a wide diversity of people and experiences within the group. 
For example, stereotypes hide the fact that the experiences of 
gay/lesbian people of color are often quite different from those of 
White gays and lesbians. Race is generally less concealable than 
sexual orientation, and gay and lesbian people of color may be made 
more aware of it through the discrimination they experience. Because 
of its salience, race can cause divisions within the gay/lesbian 
community—especially when race is ignored or assumed to be a 
“completed project” (Eng, 2010). 

On the other hand, given that sexual orientation divides gays and 
lesbians from, and is a primary basis for conflict with outsiders, it 
does help to unite them. This has resulted not only in the creation of 
informal friendship networks among gays and lesbians but also in the 


development of neighborhoods with high concentrations of lesbians 
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and gays, separate institutions catering to a homosexual clientele, 
and political-rights organizations. 

Finally, what further marks LGB people as negatively defined status 
groups are fears of contamination and contact on the part of 
outsiders. Concerns about purity expressed by traditionalists and 
heterosexuals are indicative of concerted attempts to keep 
boundaries between heterosexuals and homosexuals intact. Publicly 
known association by a heterosexual with homosexuals, especially of 
a personal kind, creates the risk that some of the ostracism held for 
lesbians and gays may “rub off” on the individual. 

Fear of contact with homosexual people can be so extreme that in 
legal cases in the U.S. and elsewhere, defendants have used a “gay 
panic defense,” alleging that a gay person propositioned them, 
causing them to panic and attack them. For example, in 2018, a gay 
panic defense was successfully used to bargain down a murder 
charge to the less serious charge of criminally negligent homicide 
(National LGBT Bar Association, 2018). Other defendants have 
attempted a “trans panic” defense when they have become involved 
with transgender people who did not immediately reveal their status. 
In 2014, California banned both types of defenses, Illinois followed 
suit in 2017 as did Rhode Island in 2018. Other states have not yet 
adopted this sort of legislation although it is pending in three states, 
plus the District of Columbia. Similar federal legislation has also been 
proposed. The fact that panic defenses are considered legitimate 
enough to raise in court hints at a level of societal fear about personal 
contact between heterosexual and homosexual/transgender people. 
A final example of fear of contact involves courts and adoption 
agencies’ historical unwillingness to place children with gay couples. 
This refusal has, at least in part, been based on stereotypes and fears 
of contagion. While this has changed considerably over the last 
twenty years, in 2018, there were at least four proposed laws that 
would allow religiously-based adoption agencies to prohibit gays and 
lesbians from adopting children if the agency was basing its decision 


on sincerely held religious beliefs. At the time of this writing, one of 
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the proposed laws has failed to pass but the other three are still in the 
process of approval. 
Negative beliefs about gays and lesbians persist because they are 
consistent with prevailing stereotypes and help justify hostile 
treatment of homosexuals. It is feared that unless gays and lesbians 
are held in check, traditional morality and family structure as 
foundations of our society will become contaminated and seriously 
weakened. In the eyes of these opponents, social, cultural, and moral 


purity must be maintained, and contamination avoided at all costs. 


THE LAW AND SEXUAL ORIENTATION 


There are no federal laws that explicitly prohibit discrimination based 
on sexual orientation. Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act prohibits 
employment discrimination because of an individual's race, color, 
religion, national origin, or sex, but for many years was read to offer 
no such prohibition based on sexual orientation. Arguments in favor 
of protection for homosexuals (as well as for transgender and other 
non-gender-conforming people) under Title VII generally involved 
reference to the inclusion of “sex” in the law. Ironically, however, the 
word sex was added to Title VII at the last minute by a powerful anti- 
civil-rights representative who thought that, by adding it, Title VII 
would be voted down (Eskridge and Frickey, 1995). It passed anyway. 
It is still difficult to know exactly what Congress had in mind, since 
sex was added to the legislation a day after it was presented. 
Consequently, there was little time for discussion of its meaning 
(Nathans, 2001). Attempts to use other bases, such as the right to 
privacy, free speech, and equal protection to protect gays and 
lesbians, have not been particularly successful, and, consequently, the 
meaning given to the language in Title VII has become very important 
in efforts to legislate against employment discrimination (Zimmer, 
Sullivan, Calloway, and Richards, 2000). 

Confusion and inconsistency in conceptualizing and defining “sex,” 
“gender,” and “sexual orientation” abound in legal venues and have 


affected the interpretation of Title VII. The manner in which these 
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have been linked in legal cases reveals the biases in favor of 
traditional definitions and connections among these terms. In this 
view, one’s sex (defined biologically in terms of genitalia) is thought to 
automatically determine one’s gender demeanor and role (social) as 
well as one’s sexual orientation (sexual attractions and behavior). For 
example, males are expected to act in a masculine manner and to be 
attracted to females. They are not meant to be homosexual in their 
sexual orientation. 

One consequence of these assumed associations is that courts have 
historically confused sex, gender, and sexual orientation, often in a 
way that results in denying the rights not only of gays and lesbians, 
but also of those who do not present themselves or act in a manner 
traditionally expected of their sex. A man, for example, who acts 
“effeminately” but who is not gay might not be protected by a court 
because judges directly associate such behavior with being gay. As a 
consequence, while individuals who bring their complaints to court 
may argue that they are being discriminated against because they do 
not act in a “masculine” manner, courts often make decisions in these 
cases on the basis of sexual orientation, assuming that such behavior 
means that the persons are gay. In this way, gender expression and 
sexual orientation are conflated and incorrectly tied together 
(Nathans, 2001; Valdes, 1995). This results in plaintiffs losing 
because, as noted earlier, Title VII was not originally read to cover 
discrimination based on sexual orientation. An example of the narrow 
manner in which courts have often interpreted Title VIl is revealed 
explicitly in a 1979 case involving three gay plaintiffs who lost their 
jobs. The Ninth Circuit Court judge argued that in including sex as a 
basis for discrimination in Title VII, “Congress had only the traditional 
notions of ‘sex in mind,” and that it “applies only to discrimination on 
the basis of gender and should not be judicially extended to include 
sexual preference such as homosexuality” (quoted in Zimmer et al., 
2000, pp. 624-625; italics added). 

The ruling discussed above shows how the court used the terms sex 
and gender interchangeably (see also Case, 1995). The easy 


substitution of the terms sex and gender in legal arguments adds to 
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the confusion concerning the terms’ meanings. The case also reveals 
the narrow manner in which both sexuality and gender are framed by 
the court. The legal situation has been further complicated by the fact 
that some courts define sex according to the genitalia assigned to the 
person at birth, while others consider later operations that change an 
individual’s biological makeup (Valdes, 1995). Finally, the case shows 
how the legal system's actions have the effect of shoring up the 
gender binary. 
Because of these areas of confusion in the law, the courts and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), the federal 
agency charged with enforcing Title VII, have generally interpreted 
“sex” to refer only to biology and not to sexual orientation or gender 
identity. In a particularly notable case decided in 1978, Smith v. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Smith was not hired as a mail clerk 
because he was seen as “effeminate” and, consequently, “not too 
suited for the job” (quoted in Valdes, 1995, p. 138). The representative 
for the EEOC, which examined the case, reported that Smith liked 
“playing musical instruments, singing, dancing and sewing.” These 
were viewed as “interests ... not normally associated with males” (p. 
138). Smith argued that he had been denied employment because he 
had hobbies that were not consistent with the masculine role and, 
therefore, was a victim of gender stereotyping. That is, his argument 
had to do with the traditional connection made between sex and 
gender behavior. In contrast, the employer argued that he had not 
been hired because Smith was “suspected” of being gay. In other 
words, the employer drew a conclusion about Smith’s sexual 
orientation based simply on his gender behavior. The court ended up 
drawing the same connection, noting that Title VII did not cover an 
individual's sexual orientation. Thus, it ignored the argument of Smith 
and the fact that the evidence demonstrated that the discrimination 
had been based, as Smith proposed, upon his gender behavior and 
not his sexual orientation. This shows how the court used the 
plaintiff's behavior as a measure of his sexual orientation, and how 
stereotypical misinterpretations can result in legal defeats for 
lesbians, gays, and others. 
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It was not until 1989 that the courts began to recognize gender 
identity and expression as covered under Title VII. In the famous case 
of Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins, the U.S. Supreme Court found that 
Ann Hopkins had been discriminated against because partners 
refused to propose her as a partner in the firm on the basis of her 
gender behavior. To them, Ann displayed many of the characteristics 
traditionally associated with masculinity. She was described by some 
partners as “macho,” as having “overcompensated for being a 
woman,’ and in need of “a course at charm school” (Price Waterhouse 
v. Hopkins, 1989). In spite of her evidenced abilities and experience, 
Hopkins was passed over for partnership. In ruling against Price 
Waterhouse because of sex stereotyping, Justice Brennan stated that: 
[W]e are beyond the day when an employer could evaluate employees 
by assuming or insisting that they matched the stereotype associated 
with their group ... An employer who objects to aggressiveness in 
women but whose positions require this trait places women in an 
intolerable and impermissible catch 22: out of a job if they behave 
aggressively and out of a job if they do not. Title VII lifts women out of 
this bind. 

(Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins, p. 251) 

The disposition in the Ann Hopkins case was the opposite found in 
the Smith case discussed earlier. It appears there was less tolerance 
for “sissies” than for “tomboys” (Valdes, 1995, p. 179). “The man who 
exhibits feminine qualities is doubly despised” (Case 1995, p. 3). This 
is consistent with public opinion surveys, which find a greater 
contempt for men who violate their traditional roles than for women 
who act similarly. 

Two important cases established that both transgender and gay 
people are covered under the “sex” provision of Title VII. Starting in 
2004 with the Smith v. the City of Salem decision, federal courts 
began to rule that transgender people are protected from employment 
discrimination. Another important move forward happened in 2010 
when Mia Macy, a transgender woman, was refused a job with the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Firearms, and Tobacco because she disclosed her 


transgender status. The EEOC initially refused to act in the case, as 
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they did not define it as a case of sex discrimination. Macy appealed 
that decision to the courts, won the case in 2012, and today the EEOC 
protects transgender people under Title VII. Even more recently, in 
Baldwin v. the Department of Transportation, the EEOC changed its 
stance about whether gays and lesbians are also protected under the 
sex clause of Title VII. Decided in 2015, this case involved a gay man 
who was not hired for a permanent job because he was homosexual. 
The EEOC decided that discrimination against gay people is, in effect, 
discrimination based on gender—the worker’s gender and the gender 
of his or her partner. 

These federal court precedents and EEOC decisions theoretically 
meant that most workers in the U.S. are protected from employment 
discrimination on the basis of sexual orientation and gender 
expression. Additionally, in 2014, President Obama issued an order 
prohibiting federal contractors from discriminating based on sexual 
orientation and the Justice Department issued a memo saying that 
they considered sexual orientation to be included under Title VII. 
These federal efforts to prevent discrimination through orders and 
precedent appear to have stopped under the current administration. In 
2017, the Justice Department filed a friend of the court brief in a case 
that involved a skydiving instructor who told a client that he was gay. 
The client’s husband complained to the company and the instructor 
was fired. In their brief, the Department of Justice said, 

The sole question here is whether, as a matter of law, Title VIl reaches 
sexual orientation discrimination. It does not, as has been settled for 
decades. Any efforts to amend Title VIl’s scope should be directed to 
Congress rather than the courts. 

(as quoted in Feuer, 2017) 

The Department of Justice later issued a memo reversing the one that 
had been issued during the Obama administration. As of this writing, 
the EEOC and the Department of Justice use different interpretations 
of Title VII. The Trump administration has not yet overturned Obama's 
order prohibiting discrimination by federal contractors, but it did 


overturn another order that would have forced the contractors to 
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prove compliance. The issue of how Title Vil is to be interpreted is due 
to be heard soon by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

While legal protection for those with nontraditional sexual 
orientations is currently weak at the federal level, a number of local 
and state governments have passed laws granting protection. Before 
1985, only two states and thirty local governments provided 
protection for private and public employees, but by 1994, nine states 
and eighty-one local governments had done so, and by 2018, twenty 
states provided protection for both gender identity and sexual 
orientation, and an additional five offered protection for one or the 
other. Additionally, many cities and counties have passed laws 
against employment discrimination because of sexual orientation 
and, in some cases, gender identity (Klawitter and Flatt, 1998; 
Movement Advancement Project, 2018b). In 2018, 89 percent of 
Fortune 500 companies had protections based on sexual orientation 
(Human Rights Campaign, 2018b). Even with these state, local, and 
company ordinances in place, however, a recent poll revealed that one 
in four gay men and lesbians have experienced employment 
discrimination in the last five years (Out & Equal, 2017). Additionally, 
there are states that have actively worked to limit or deny employment 
rights. For example, Arkansas has passed a bill preventing cities and 
localities from enacting anti-discrimination legislation that is stricter 
than any law at the state level. Since Arkansas has no anti- 
discrimination law protecting LGBTQ people, localities are now barred 
from doing so. Tennessee and North Carolina have similar measures 
in place (Movement Advancement Project, 201 8a). 

Estimates suggest that today half of all gay men and lesbians are 
covered by legal employment discrimination protections granted by 
their states, localities, or through their employment with the federal 
government (Phelps, 2015). The extension of Title VII by the EEOC 
means that most other workers also now have federal protections. 
There are still limitations, however. For example, Title VIl and many 
state and local laws do not protect workers in companies with fewer 
than fifteen employees. In companies of any size, if it can be proven 


that one’s sexual preference is actually a “bona fide occupational 
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qualification” for a position, then gays and lesbians may be excluded 
from that job (Zimmer et al., 2000, p. 634). Finally, most statutes 
exempt religious organizations from anti-discrimination laws. This is 
consistent with Title VII, which, in its original form, exempted religious 
institutions “to perform work connected with the carrying on by such 
corporation, association, or society of its religious activities.” 
Congress amended this language in 1972, removing the word 
“religious” before activities. This allowed religious organizations 
involved in secular work (for example, a religious hospital) to 
discriminate if it was consistent with their religious principles 
(Thompson, 2015). 

Full legal protection for lesbians and gays has a long way to go. Most 
importantly, employment laws only cover discrimination at work. 
There is little protection against discrimination in other areas, such as 
housing. As of 2018, only twenty states had statutes prohibiting 
housing discrimination based on sexual orientation. Of those, 
seventeen also had protections based on gender identity (Human 
Rights Campaign, 2018a). This is a problem because gay men and 
lesbians are overrepresented among homeless people. This is 
particularly true of youth. A national survey of organizations providing 
services to homeless and near-homeless youth revealed that 
approximately 40 percent of all of their clients are LGBT. About half of 
these LGBT clients reported that the primary reason they needed 
housing assistance was family rejection (Durso and Gates, 2012). The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development tested whether there 
was discrimination in the online housing market against gays and 
lesbians. They sent out requests for information to people trying to 
rent out their apartments. Owners responded 15 percent less often to 
couples whose names suggested they were of the same gender (such 
as John and Jacob) than to couples with traditionally opposite gender 
names (Jennifer and John) (Friedman et al., 2013). 

Because protections are scattered and are not enshrined in federal 
law, LGBT groups pushed for the passage of a federal law—the 
Employment Nondiscrimination Act (ENDA). This law would have 


added sexual orientation and gender identity to the list of protected 
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classes in Title VII. It was never successfully passed through 
Congress, at least in part over disagreements about the exemption 
religious organizations should be given. In 2017, the Equality Act was 
introduced in Congress. This bill is much broader than ENDA—it would 
cover both sexual orientation and gender identity and would protect 
much more than just employment, with provisions for housing, credit, 
educational access, and public accommodations. To date, however, 


the legislation has not moved forward. 


MINI-CASE 9.1 


Religious Freedom and Gay Weddings 


In 2018, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in a case called Masterpiece 
Cakeshop v. Colorado Civil Rights Commission. The case stemmed 
from a 2012 incident when an engaged same-sex couple went to look 
at wedding cakes at Masterpiece Cakeshop. The owner refused to sell 
them a cake because he said that his religion precluded him from 
supporting same-sex unions. The couple filed a complaint with the 
Colorado Civil Rights Commission and the Commission agreed that 
discrimination had taken place. The Supreme Court ended up issuing 
a very narrow ruling that overturned the Commission's decision on the 
basis that they had been biased in the way they investigated and 
decided the case. Thus, their decision had little impact on the larger 
issue of religious exemptions for people who sell custom work 
(flowers, cakes, or invitations, for example). It is expected that the 
Supreme Court will soon hear another case on this question. 
Religious freedom is central to American philosophy and practice. 
Others argue, however, that when one serves the public, one should 
not be allowed to discriminate. What if a religion, for example, 
encouraged its adherents to deny services to a racial or ethnic 
minority group? Is there a way to honor both religious freedom and 


equal rights for gays and lesbians? How would you resolve this issue? 


GLOBALIZATION AND SEXUALITY 
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Looking around the world, we see a wide variety of reactions to 
people who are homosexual or transgender. There are many 
examples of countries, where, like in the United States, discrimination 
against people who are not heterosexual is present. Homosexuals in 
Hong Kong, for example, often experience workplace discrimination 
that results in both psychological and financial costs (Lau and Stotzer, 
2011). In some Middle Eastern countries, homosexuality can be 
punished by death, and in many Asian countries it carries the threat of 
imprisonment. At the same time, there are examples of countries that 
have been far more progressive on these issues than we have. For 
example, when South Africa rewrote its constitution in 1996, it 
specifically outlawed discrimination on the basis of sexual 
orientation. In 1989, Denmark became the first country in the world to 
legally recognize same-sex unions. Ireland, a majority-Catholic 
country, approved same-sex marriage in 2015. They were the first 
country to achieve this using a referendum. In June of 2011, the 
United Nations adopted a resolution saying that rights for 
homosexual and transgender people were a “priority issue.” This 
resolution was introduced by South Africa and approved by twenty- 
three countries from every region of the world including Cuba, Poland, 
Slovakia, Mexico, the United States, and Guatemala. Nineteen 
countries voted against the resolution, including Angola, Russia, and 
Pakistan (Human Rights Watch, 2011). 

Given that societies often differ in their sexual mores, meanings, and 
classifications, when different cultures meet through globalization, it 
should not be surprising that clashes occur over these matters. 
Movements by some rights groups to push for a more positive 
attitude toward homosexuality can inadvertently lead to backlashes 
by host governments (Massad, 2002). A recent example of this can be 
found in some countries in Africa where the U.S. government has 
actively promoted gay-rights policies. In fact, USAID has tied 
development money to gay rights, causing anger among some 
Africans who see it as a form of imperialism. As gays and lesbians 
have become more visible in those countries due to U.S. policies, 


discrimination and violence have increased. Making the situation even 
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more complicated, Western religious groups have turned their 
attention to Africa in order to try and prevent the “mistakes” the U.S. 
has made in expanding gay rights (Onishi, 2015). 

Globalization can also result in situations where governments use 
progressive LGB policies to help justify or cover for other oppressive 
practices. An example of this technique, called “pinkwashing,” 
occurred in Israel when the government hired a public relations firm to 
highlight the gay-friendly nature of cities such as Tel Aviv. Gays and 
lesbians were encouraged to support Israel and travel there even 
though the state's policies toward Palestinians are considered by 
many to be oppressive. A full-page ad ran in the New York Times 
saying, “Hamas, ISIS, and Iran kill gays like me—in Israel, | am free.” 
Critics called these tactics propaganda because they distracted 
people from Israeli violence (Haaretz, 2014). 

The effects of globalization on definitions of sexuality and gendered 
behavior and their acceptance depend in part on the relative positions 
of countries in the world political-economic system. 

The conditions of globalization, which involve the interaction of many 
local gender orders, certainly multiply the forms of masculinity in the 
global gender order. At the same time, the specific shape of 
globalization, concentrating economic and cultural power on an 
unprecedented scale, provides new resources for the dominance of 
particular groups of men. 

(Connell, 2015, p. 46) 

Thus, as groups and individuals flow between countries, there are 
likely to be changes in and reactions to varying definitions of gender 
and sexuality. Which definitions and practices become dominant and 
accepted depend on relative power in the world order. 

Altman (2005) contends that homosexual communities in other 
industrialized nations model themselves after such communities in 
the United States. The language used and histories evoked are those 
that originate not in their own countries, but in the United States. For 
example, the Stonewall riots that occurred in the United States as a 
result of police harassment are cited by gay people in Europe as 


giving birth to gay activism even though such activism occurred 
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earlier in their own countries. This suggests the hegemonic position 
held by the United States in the world community. 

Altman's argument that gay culture and identity are becoming 
homogenized across the world as a result of globalizing forces has 
been challenged by research, which describes a much more 
complicated picture of sexuality in varied settings. The 
“transmissions” relating to sexuality between globalizing forces and 
local cultures are complicated and result in sex and gender definitions 
that are neither fully global nor local (Berry, Martin, and Yue, 2003; 
Boellstorff, 2003). Adam, Duyvendak, and Krouwel (1999) argue that 
while there may be superficial similarities in tactics, terms, and 
symbols in gay movements across cultures, we must look to “local 
meanings of global tendencies” (p. 348). It is simply inaccurate to 
portray Western gay movements as the model to which others aspire 
(Jackson, 2009). 


Summary 


This chapter has presented a brief overview of the inequities involved 
in being gay, lesbian, and bisexual. As a dishonored status group, LGB 
people have been singled out and stigmatized as individuals who do 
not fit dominant cultural ideas about appropriate behavior and 
lifestyles. Although sympathy and opinions in specific areas of civil 
rights have improved in recent years, significant proportions and 
subgroups within the United States continue to be hostile to people 
who are not heterosexual. Stereotypes persist, and this group 
continues to be a minority with distinct status-group attributes, yet 
without many of the legal protections afforded other minority groups. 
At the same time, it is important to note that while LGB people share 
many concerns, there are also important variations in experiences 
and discrimination within the group by race and class. 

Because of the difficulties that LGB people face and the disregard in 
which they have been held, reliable and thorough statistics on this 
group are still lacking. Estimates about the size of the population and 


its characteristics vary from study to study. At the same time, our 
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knowledge about gay people, lesbians, and bisexual people is 
improving. Little continues to be known, however, about asexual and 
pansexual people. 

Discrimination against gays and lesbians is widespread globally. 
Globalization has had an impact on the meanings ascribed to 
sexuality and masculinity and femininity. In the case of 
disagreements, which of these categories and meanings is privileged 
depends in part on the position of a society in the global context. 
Finally, while definitions, meanings, and experiences of being LGB vary 
culturally, globalization has helped to link gay and lesbian groups 


across national boundaries. 


Critical Thinking 


1. In what ways do race and class intersect with sexual orientation? 
What are some examples of how being gay might vary across classes 
and races? 

2. Bullying appears to be a significant problem in many schools. What 
do you think can be done to curtail it? 

3. What policies do you think colleges should employ in relation to gay 
and lesbian students? If you are in college, what policies does your 


school have? 


Web Connections 


For brief discussions of issues of concern to gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
and transgender groups, see the websites of the Human Rights 
Campaign (www.hrc.org). Visit also the National LGBTQ Task Force at 
www.thetaskforce.org/about/mission-history.html for reports on a 


wide range of issues related to LGBTQ rights. 


Film Suggestions 


Forbidden: Gay and Undocumented (2076). This documentary is 
about a young gay man who was brought to the U.S. illegally by his 
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parents when he was a child. The movie highlights his work as an 
activist in North Carolina at the beginning of the Trump presidency. 
Out in the Night (2014). This documentary tells the story of a group of 
lesbians who were attacked by a man in New York City. Because he 
was wounded in the ensuing fight, the women were ultimately 
arrested, but four refused to plead guilty. The film explores the role of 
race, sexuality, and class in criminal justice. 

The Case against 8 (2015). A documentary examining the efforts to 
overturn California's ban on same-sex marriage. 

The Year We Talked about Love (2075). Follows a group of teenagers 
putting on a play about love using experiences from their own lives. 
The group is equally divided among gay males, lesbians, bisexuals, 


genderqueer people, transgender people, and allies. 


CHAPTER 10 


Racial and Ethnic Inequality 


The positions of women and minorities are often thought to have a lot 
in common. Moreover, as mentioned in Chapter 8, race and gender 
have both been associated with biological differences that have been 
given social and cultural meanings. While their specific histories and 
socioeconomic conditions are different, both women and members of 
minority groups tend to occupy lower positions than White males in 
our society. Each group has even been referred to as being in a lower 
caste when compared to White males. Finally, the terms sex, gender, 
and race each have specific meanings that vary with the cultural, 
historical, and social context in which they are used. Consequently, 


none of these concepts has a fixed, unvarying definition. 


THE MEANING AND CREATION OF RACE 


Sociologists often say that race is “socially constructed,” but 
sometimes fail to be clear about what that means. As a result, people 


might think that social constructivists deny that there are physical 
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differences related to family origins. That is not the case. Social 
constructionism acknowledges that people vary along a wide variety 
of dimensions, including some of the markers that we associate with 
race, such as skin tone, facial features, and hair texture. Humans 
developed these different features as they adapted to the different 
environments found around the world. For example, over many 
thousands of years, people developed lighter skin in the northern 
parts of the world. This is because humans need to receive a certain 
amount of sunlight to produce vitamin D. Light skin allows more 
sunlight to permeate the skin—which is helpful when people live in 
places where there is little sunlight most of the year. 

While social constructionists acknowledge phenotypical difference, 
they also point out that there is no biological basis for race. There is 
tremendous physical variation within the groups we classify as races 
and there is no “race gene.” While there have been past attempts to 
define race “scientifically” and to develop clear classifications, these 
have always been found to be faulty for one reason or another, and 
virtually all have fallen by the wayside. Some of the earliest attempts 
classified individuals by their ancestry rather than physical features. 
These classifications tended to conflate ethnicity, nationality, and 
physical characteristics (e.g., Jewish or Irish “race”). Other 
classifications identified and ranked groups in an ethnocentric 
fashion, separating the socially dominant group from others and 
ranking it highest. The features chosen to distinguish the races were 
those that appeared to separate the dominant from lower-ranking 
groups, groups which could then be exploited for their alleged 
inferiority. The attempted annihilation of the “Jewish race” by the 
“Aryans” is an example of how racial categorizations can be based on 
and used for political rather than scientific reasons. As the social, 
economic, and cultural positions of groups changed, so did their race. 
While we usually think of a person's race as affecting their class 
position, in this case, c/ass position helped to determine “race.” For 
example, with assimilation, Jewish, Irish, and Italian immigrants, once 


defined as “non-White,” became “White.” 
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The continual changing of racial categories in society and by 
governmental offices indicates that race is something that is created 
and anchored in the social, economic, and cultural conditions of the 
time. In the words of Omi and Winant (2015), it involves “racial 
formation,” which is a “sociohistorical process by which racial 
categories are created, lived out, transformed, and destroyed” (p. 
109). Omi and Winant go on to argue that once racial categories are 
established, people engage in a process of racialization whereby they 
give the categories meaning by associating them with various 
characteristics or behaviors. For example, in the U.S., the category of 
“Black” has come to be associated with poverty—even though there is 
a great deal of economic diversity among Blacks. Omi and Winant 
argue that racial formation and racialization are not just passive 
processes. Instead, we all participate to one degree or another. Racial 
projects are when people engage with the meanings of a racial 
category to argue for a particular distribution of resources. For 
example, a person is involved in a racial project when they argue that 
the United States is a meritocracy and affirmative action is 
unnecessary. Another racial project would be to argue that people of 
color face continuing discrimination and that we should continue 
affirmative action. Both of these arguments involve interpretations of 
race and the distribution of resources (and thus inequality). 

Omi and Winant believe that, while anyone can engage in a racial 
project, not everyone has an equal chance of success. Whites, who 
hold most power in society and have enshrined that power in 
institutions, have a large advantage when they use racial projects to 
justify why economic and power inequalities exist. The state is also 
an important player engaged in racial projects. For example, in 


Chapter 13 we will talk about state policies of mass incarceration as a 


racial project. It is important to note, however, that people and groups 
of color also engage in racial projects. For example, the civil rights 
movement was successful in reinterpreting racial injustice and 
winning some victories in terms of resources. In Chapter 14, we 


discuss #blacklives matter as another racial project. 
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Interestingly, most Whites do not think of “White” as a race. Rather, 
when speaking of race, the tendency is to think only of racial 
“minorities” as belonging to a race. Whiteness is invisible in this 
sense. “From an early age,’ observes Rothenberg (2008, p. 2), “race, 
for white people, is about everyone else.” In Omi and Winant’s terms, 
Whiteness is not racialized. The invisibility of Whiteness as a racial 
category fosters the illusion that being “White” is to be normal or the 
standard by which others are measured. Race is a term ordinarily 
used only in reference to other, non-White persons (Dye, 2002). The 
claim that Whites are the regular, normal people and, therefore, 
representative of humanity allows Whiteness to be a central basis for 
power and privilege in society. The racial categories with which 
people are identified have direct consequences for their lives because 
society's social structures and the opportunities and blockages they 


create are shaped in part by the dominant group. 


The Census and Racial Formation 


The census is a particularly interesting example of the state engaging 
in racial formation. In the first census in 1790, Native Americans and 
Blacks were separated out from others because of their political 
status, but it was not until 1820 that “race” or color was used in the 
census (Snipp, 2003). Throughout the rest of the nineteenth century, 
the racial classifications used by the Census Bureau were rooted in 
cultural, social, and intellectual developments going on in the wider 
society. The addition of “Chinese” and “Japanese” to the 1890 census 
racial classifications reflected growing concern on the part of the 
dominant group about the increasing numbers and potential 
competition of these groups with native citizens on the West Coast. 
The added inclusion of “Octoroon” (one-eighth Black) and “Quadroon” 
(one-fourth Black) to the classifications symbolized the growing 
interest in and concern about racial purity at the end of the nineteenth 
century in the United States (Schaefer, 2015; Snipp, 2003). 

The Census Bureau has not only changed the number of categories 


over time, but it has also restricted or expanded the definitions of 
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some categories, changing the number of people in them. For 
example, states often defined a person as Black if they had only one 
drop of Black blood. They used this definition as a means to restrict 
“Whiteness” and prevent and outlaw racial intermarriage (Brunsma 
and Rockquemore, 2002). Historical records also show an example of 
a category being broadened when the number of Puerto Ricans 
classified as White dramatically increased in early twentieth-century 
censuses of Puerto Rico’s population. This occurred largely because 
of “boundary shifting,” that is, the definition of “White” was broadened 
to include more people (Loveman and Muniz, 2007). These changes in 
turn reflect fluctuations in racial dynamics in the society at large. 
When we examine historical fluctuations in the definition and 
meaning of race, it becomes apparent that racial definitions and 
classifications have served as indicators of which groups have 
political, economic, and social power and which ones do not. As 
described, however, nondominant groups sometimes fight for 
recategorization themselves. This can be seen in recent attempts to 
create a new ethnic category, Middle Eastern and North African 
(MENA). Since the 1920s, people of Middle Eastern and North African 
descent have been categorized as White. This decision was made, in 
part, due to lobbying on the part of the groups themselves in the early 
1900s. They did not want to be categorized as Asian because that 
would have made them ineligible for U.S. citizenship under the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. Today, however, activists are calling for the 
establishment of the MENA category because they do not self-identify 
as White and they experience discrimination like other minority 
groups. They point out that it makes little sense that today Pakistani 
Americans can apply for minority small business loans because they 
are considered as “Asian,” but Iranians do not qualify because they are 
counted as “White” (Aidi, 2015). 

The MENA categorization would allow for more accurate counts of 
the population, and it would also open the possibility of the group 
becoming eligible for federal, state, and local benefits as members of 
a minority ethnicity. The Census Bureau tested the new category for 


possible inclusion in the 2020 census but, at the time of this writing, 
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had decided not to go forward with it. Similarly, the Bureau declined to 
go ahead with a change to the “Hispanic” ethnic identification. In 
today's census, Hispanic is not considered a racial category, but is 
listed as an ethnicity. An ethnic group includes people who have 
common ancestry and share a cultural heritage. It is more correct, 
however, to call Hispanics a panethnic group. Espiritu defines this 
kind of group as a “politico-cultural collectivity made up of peoples of 
several, hitherto distinct, tribal or national origins” (1994, p. 2). The 
“Hispanic” category is a panethnicity because it includes people from 
very different cultural backgrounds (Dominicans and Chileans, for 
example). The term “Hispanic” does not refer to a race because 
Hispanics can be of any race. For example, Hispanics from the 
Caribbean often look phenotypically Black, and there are Hispanics 
from Peru who look phenotypically Asian. 

The creation of the Hispanic category was the result of work by state 
actors, ethnic leaders, and market groups (such as the television 
network Univision) during the 1970s (Mora, 2014). The new category 
was useful for counting purposes, and it allowed the government to 
extend benefits to Hispanics as a minority group (Lee and Bean, 
2004). While a Hispanic racial category was considered, the Census 
Bureau encountered resistance from a number of sources, including 
other minority groups who feared losing members (for example, there 
were concerns that Black Hispanics would check the “Hispanic” box 
rather than the “Black” box on the race question) (Mora, 2014). Today, 
the census has been under pressure to use a combined race/origin 
question that would put Hispanic as a category alongside Black, 
White, and the other racial classifications. This is partly because in 
the last census a full 40 percent of Hispanic respondents checked 
“other” to the race question (Roth, 2013). Additionally, two-thirds of 
Hispanics responding to a recent national survey report that they 
understand the category of “Hispanic” to better describe their race 
than their ethnicity (Pew Research Center, 2015c). 

Like the term “Hispanic,” “Asian,” and “Asian American” are 
panethnicities (although the census considers Asians to be a racial 


group). The term “Asian American” has been traced back to a student 
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group in Berkeley in 1968. The organizers were inspired by the Black 
Power Movement and wanted to find a way to bring together students 
from China, Japan, and the Philippines. They believed that there were 
similarities between the groups in terms of immigration history and 
experiences of racial discrimination (Kandil, 2018). While the census 
incorporated the term for the first time in 1980, it took time for it to 
become popular. It should be noted, however, that although the term 
Asian is in widespread use today, there still is disagreement about 
which groups are included. In a 2016 survey, the vast majority of 
Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics agreed that Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean people are Asians but the percentages were much lower for 
Pakistanis and Indians (with, for example, 45 percent of Whites saying 
that Pakistanis are “unlikely” to be Asian). Interestingly, Pakistanis 
and Indians self-identify as Asian but large percentages of Asians 
from other backgrounds (such as Chinese and Taiwanese people) 
said that those two groups were unlikely to be Asian (Lee and 
Ramakrishnan, 2017). 

In part, because of problems encountered by census workers in 
accurately classifying a person's race, in 1960, the Census Bureau 
began to allow individuals to self-identify (Snipp, 2003). In 2000, they 
made it possible for people to identify themselves as belonging to 
more than one race. The golfer Tiger Woods helped to call attention to 
this issue by calling himself a “Cabalinasian” (i.e., part Caucasian, 
Black, American Indian, Thai, and Chinese). Currently, the Census 
finds that about 2.5 percent of individuals in the United States identify 
themselves as multiracial. Other surveys, however, suggest that some 
individuals with parents or grandparents of different races continue to 
identify as only one race, resulting in an undercount on the census 
(Pew Research Center, 2015c). The move toward self-identification 
has further revealed the fluidity and complexity of race as a concept. 
In the future, high rates of immigration from Hispanic, Asian, and 
other countries will continue to accelerate the multiracial and 
multiethnic character of the United States and further complicate the 


racial/ethnic picture. 
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U.S. RACIAL AND ETHNIC RELATIONS: AN 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Native Americans 


The unequal treatment of racial minorities in the United States goes 
back to the early years of colonization. Anglo-Saxon colonists’ earliest 
contact with a visibly different group was with American Indians. 
Ideas and stereotypes of the “savage” had developed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and provided colonists with a framework 
within which to interpret American Indians. Rather than color or racial 
distinction, religious and ethnocentric criteria were used initially to 
separate groups into superior and inferior categories. Specifically, 
distinctions were made between “Christians” and “heathens” and 
between “civilized” and “savage” (Fredrickson, 1981). Clearly, the 
American Indians were placed in the heathen and savage categories. 
Thus, distinct attitudes about this group were entrenched by the time 
the American Revolution occurred. 

Despite these beliefs, early relations between colonists and American 
Indians were often cooperative since both groups were interested in 
trade and barter. In fact, American Indians frequently had quite a bit of 
bargaining power because of their prowess in the fur trade (Lurie, 
1982). But this cooperation was short-lived. Relationships with the 
British became increasingly belligerent, since the British were farmers 
and interested in obtaining American Indian land (Garbarino, 1976). 
The American Indians whose economies emphasized agriculture and 
who were located near the East Coast were the first to be 
overwhelmed by the colonists (Lurie, 1982). 

In order for the colonists to spread their civilization, they had to obtain 
land held by American Indians. Many of the latter resided in villages 
and cultivated crops in a manner not very different from the traditional 
European way. But arguments about the savage and heathen way of 
life of American Indians were used as devices to justify taking over 
this land. Many of the arguments were similar to those used to justify 


slavery (Farley, 1988). The belief was that such action would rescue 
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the earth from these savages and speed progress and Christianity 
(Fredrickson, 1981). This is an instance of a group using an ideology 
to justify the taking of economic resources from another. 
Starting in 1794, the American government signed almost 400 
treaties with Native tribes. While a few of these treaties allowed the 
Native peoples to keep their land, the vast majority forced their 
relocation to land that was worth far less. Promises made to the 
tribes were repeatedly broken (Wang, 2015). It is important to note, 
however, that these treaties were signed between sovereign nations. 
In other words, the U.S.—even in the Constitution—recognizes 
American Indian tribal sovereignty. While American Indians are often 
seen as a racial group, they are also a political/legal group through 
their tribal membership (Kalt and Singer, 2004). Additionally, they are 
a panethnicity because the term “Native American” includes people 
from many different tribes and thus different cultural backgrounds. 
In the period roughly between 1880 and 1930, over 65 percent of the 
138 million acres that had been held by American Indians moved to 
White ownership (Carlson and Colburn, 1972). By the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, most American Indians were on reservations 
where they were forbidden to practice their religions. Their children 
were forced to attend boarding schools run by Whites where they had 
to speak English and cut their hair. Much of the policy of this period 
was aimed at forcing American Indians to assimilate into the 
dominant White culture (Brayboy and Lomawaima, 2018). 
Nevertheless, they were not allowed to vote since they were not 
considered citizens. It was not until the 1920s that American Indians 
were granted citizenship. Even as late as the 1920s and 1930s, there 
was a feeling among some influential individuals that American 
Indians were biologically inferior to White Anglo-Saxons (Carlson and 
Colburn, 1972). 
During the 1940s, the government began to close tribal rolls, 
preventing people from signing up as members. They also increased 
their seizure of Indian assets and dramatically cut federal benefits to 
the reservations. In 1952, the U.S. passed the Urban Indian Relocation 


Program. This program attempted to encourage (or force) native 
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peoples off the reservations and into cities. The American Indians 
were promised support in their new cities and that they would be able 
to find high-paying jobs. The reality, however, was much different. Few 
supports were offered and many of the families were swindled into 
paying very high rents for substandard housing. The promised 
vocational education did not appear until years after the program was 
launched. Ultimately, the program ended up increasing inequality as 
the new city residents lost their communities and were not helped to 
find the jobs they were promised (National Council of Urban Indian 
Health, n.d.). 


European Immigrants 


As will be discussed in Chapter 11, the early European immigrants to 
the United States were Puritans from England. During the 1700s, 
many immigrants were from Ireland and Germany. Most of these early 
immigrants came seeking economic opportunities and many also 
sought religious freedom. Omi and Winant (2015) argue that the 
immigrants had not thought much about race as a salient category 
because most of the divisions in Europe were religious. Their arrival in 
North America, however, put them into contact with the Native 
Americans. As described, the settlers constructed Native peoples as 
an inferior race to justify taking their land. Africans were also later 
racialized as inferior to justify their enslavement. 

By the early 1800s, increasing numbers of people began arriving from 
southern and eastern Europe including Italians, Polish, and Greek 
people. These groups were initially categorized as non-White and 
suffered the consequences. There was widespread concern about 
maintaining purity of the “White race” and a fascination with eugenics 
and Social Darwinism. Eventually, because of assimilation into 
American culture and economic mobility, many of these groups 
became classified as “White” (Barrett and Roediger, 2008; Brodkin, 
2008). This shows again how racial classifications, rather than being 
scientifically based, were closely linked to the power and economic 


status of the groups involved. 
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African Americans 


Land in early America was plentiful, but greater labor power was 
needed to take full advantage of its resources. The absence of large 
numbers of willing free laborers led to attempts to obtain forced labor 
that could be justified on ideological or philosophical grounds. 
American Indians were difficult to subdue and were a potential major 
threat because they were familiar with the countryside and could put 
up fierce resistance. On the other hand, large-scale, prolonged use of 
indentured White servants was unrealistic because they were freed 
after a period of servitude. This made the importation of non-White 
slave labor attractive. Slavery created a large labor pool of workers 
who did not know the land, and it helped to elevate all Whites to a 
higher status (Fredrickson, 1981). 

Given views of Blacks as evil, animalistic, uncivilized, and un-Christian, 
it is not surprising that the early colonies passed laws banning sexual 
mixing and intermarriage. Children of mixed parentage were 
considered Black (Fredrickson, 1981). Enslavement was a thorny 
issue that troubled some of the Founding Fathers (e.g., Washington, 
Hamilton) more so than others (e.g., Jefferson). The result was that 
the problem of what to do with slavery after the Revolution was put 
off again and again. Several thousand African Americans had fought 
in the Continental Army, but nevertheless, at the Constitutional 
Convention it was decided that a Black man was only three-fifths of a 
man. Although Thomas Jefferson is associated with the belief that 
“all men are created equal,” he owned 180 slaves when he died and 
thought of Blacks as inferior to Whites: “I advance it therefore as a 
suspicion only, that the Blacks, whether originally a distinct race, or 
made distinct by time and circumstances, are inferior to the Whites, in 
the endowments both of body and mind” (quoted in Feldstein, 1972, 
pp. 52-53). Beliefs in the different endowments helped to justify 
slavery. After all, inhuman treatment could be tolerated if the 
members of a race were not considered fully human. 

At the time of the first official census in 1790, the Black population 


was approximately 757,000, of whom almost 700,000 were slaves. 
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Their numbers grew to almost 4.5 million by 1860, of whom 89 
percent were slaves. Between 1790 and 1860, about 90 percent of all 
Blacks in each census were slaves. Even though the slave trade was 
officially outlawed in 1808, it still flourished along the East Coast of 
the country. In 1790, 23 percent of all families had slaves, whereas by 
1850, 10 percent of families owned them. It should be noted, however, 
that a number of states had outlawed slavery by 1850, so the 
percentage of families with slaves in the slave-holding states was 
higher than 10 percent. Most families with slaves owned between 
seven and nine (U.S. Census Bureau, 1979). 
The system of inequality that developed between the races during the 
heyday of slavery up to the Civil War was essentially a caste system. 
In fact, similarities have been suggested between India’s traditional, 
now outlawed, caste system and Black-White relations in the United 
States. In India, caste was both a system of inequality and a means of 
integration, with each caste assigned specific and unique functions 
(Bidner and Eswaran, 2015). Those at the top were assigned to 
perform the most honorific functions and were considered purer than 
those below. The lowest stratum, the Untouchables, were not part of 
the formal caste system itself; they were outside it (Kolenda, 1985). 
Similarly, the U.S. developed a caste-like structure where laws forbade 
Blacks: (1) to intermarry with Whites; (2) to vote; (3) to testify against 
Whites in legal cases; (4) to own firearms; (5) to use abusive language 
against Whites; (6) to own property unless permitted by a master; (7) 
to leave the plantation without permission or disobey a curfew; (8) to 
make a will or inherit property; and (9) to have anyone teach them to 
read or write, or give them books (Blackwell, 1985; Franklin, 1980; 
Fredrickson, 1981). 
The end of the Civil War, Emancipation, and Reconstruction did not 
end the misery for Blacks, and, in fact, appear to have done little to 
change their caste relationship with Whites (Turner, Singleton, and 
Musick, 1984). Legal, intellectual, economic, and population changes 
were occurring that provided support for continued discrimination 
against Blacks. The Jim Crow laws in the South and beliefs about the 
inferior nature of Blacks, along with increased labor competition from 
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a continuously rising number of White immigrants from Europe, 
conspired to keep Blacks in a lower socioeconomic position. Lynching 
of Blacks increased in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Migration of Black Southerners to the industrializing North during and 
after World War | resulted in severe clashes between Black and White 
workers, and in the years from 1917 to 1919, riots broke out in several 
cities. In the 1919 Chicago riot, Blacks fought back against severe 
racism and lynching (Krugler, 2014). 

In the 1920s, anthropologist Franz Boas spoke out forcefully against 
the racially-based theories being propagated at the time, and by the 
1930s and 1940s, other important scientists joined him in attacking 
the idea that Blacks were inferior to Whites. Nazi racism also 
contributed to a reexamination of race domination in this country 
(Turner et al., 1984). But discrimination continued, with Blacks still 
encountering problems within unions and industry. Blacks also were 
segregated within the military. Riots occurred during World War II, 
which further demonstrated that the United States still had a long way 
to go to bring about equity between the races. Increasing organization 
and political power of African Americans during the late 1940s and 
1950s helped to bring about some legislative changes and, eventually, 
the civil rights movement. 

Wealth inequality between Blacks and Whites has been perpetuated 
since early in U.S. history, beginning with slavery, by governmental 
policies that prohibited Blacks from beginning certain kinds of 
businesses or entering particular markets. Agencies such as the 
Federal Housing Authority made loans and mortgages for Blacks 
more difficult to obtain, and there was a lack of opportunity to take 
advantage of the wealth-accumulation benefits of lower capital gains 
taxes, home mortgage deductions, and Social Security benefits. Joe 
Feagin (2006) calls this enshrinement of racism in the American 
system at its founding systemic racism. As we will see, the legacy of 
this history continues in present-day structures and outcomes. 


Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders 
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The preceding historical sketch reveals how extensive racial 
inequality has been in U.S. society. In addition to the groups already 
mentioned, Asian Americans have suffered the effects of stereotyping 
and unfair treatment. Near the end of the nineteenth century, 
Japanese immigrants took laboring jobs but were disliked by unions 
and other employees. They were lumped in with the Chinese as part 
of the “yellow peril,” the fear that yellow races would overtake the 
White race. At about the same time, in 1898, the United States 
annexed Hawaii by force, overturning their monarchy. This take-over 
was prompted by White plantation owners who did not want to pay 
U.S. import taxes on products such as sugar and who were worried 
about the power of the monarchy over their profits. 
The events at Pearl Harbor initiating the entry of the United States into 
World War II exacerbated negative feelings toward Japanese 
Americans. Under Executive Order 9066, people on the West Coast 
with virtually any Japanese ancestry were rounded up and moved into 
concentration camps. This was not done to either German or Italian 
Americans, even though the United States went to war against 
Germany and Italy as well as Japan. This strongly suggests a heavy 
influence of racism. The 113,000 Japanese sent to these camps 
without the benefit of trial could take only personal items, leaving 
behind and often losing most of their property. After the war, terrorism 
and bigotry against Japanese Americans continued, although no 
instances of espionage by them were ever proved. Even while in the 
camps, they remained loyal to their adopted country. 
Photo 10.1 A man reading the paper in the Manzanar Internment 
camp in California. 
Source: Photo by Ansel Adams. Library of Congress Prints and 
Photographs Division, Washington, D.C. 20540 USA. 


Mexican Americans 


The first Mexicans in what would later become the United States were 
not immigrants. They were Mexican citizens, living in territory that 


was part of Mexico. In 1836, however, Texas declared itself an 
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independent republic—although Mexico did not recognize it as such. 
The U.S. annexed the land in 1845 and demanded that Mexico cede 
the territory. The resultant Mexican American War lasted two years 
and only ended when the United States conquered the capital of 
Mexico City. As part of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Mexico 
ceded much of the land that later became the states of Texas, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado. About 75,000 
Mexicans were living on this land and were given a choice between 
moving to Mexico or remaining where they lived. If they stayed, they 
could choose either U.S. or Mexican citizenship. Their rights to their 
land and their language were protected by the treaty. Even those who 
became U.S. citizens, however, quickly found that their citizenship did 
not mean equal rights. In the last half of the nineteenth century, 
Mexican Americans frequently had their land taken away by European 
settlers (Weber, 2006). What was a dual-language system in California 
quickly became English-only (Summers Sandoval Jr., 2009). 
At the time of the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, only 
“free whites” were allowed to become U.S. citizens. Because the 
treaty did not mention race yet allowed Mexicans to become citizens, 
it essentially treated them as White. The fact that the race of 
Mexicans was not clearly spelled out in the treaty, however, opened 
the door for numerous legal challenges by nativist organizations. 
Confusion and anti-Mexican sentiment in some localities and states 
also meant that whether citizenship was actually approved for 
Mexicans varied greatly. Mexicans were consistently portrayed as 
outsiders, even though many of their families had been on land that 
later became the U.S. for generations. The issue was only settled in 
1940 when citizenship rights were extended to people who traced 


their descent to the Western hemisphere (Molina, 2014). 


MINI-CASE 10.1 


Multiculturalism versus Assimilation 
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In the United States and many European countries, economic 
problems have intensified nativist feelings and led to more limitations 
on and more careful screening of newly entering immigrants. One 
offshoot of these developments is the issue of whether immigrants 
should be required to fully adopt their new country's cultural values 
and social rules or whether they should be allowed to keep their own 
language and cultural and social customs. The former solution 
suggests that a country should be a melting pot, while the latter 
preference promotes an image of nations as salad bowls, or 
patchworks of separate groups. What do you think? Can a nation still 
cohere if groups retain their separate identities? Can they identify with 
both their own groups and the nation at the same time? What 
requirements, if any, should be placed on immigrant groups in this 


regard? 


RACIAL AND ETHNIC INEQUALITY TODAY 


Although we have made some progress in reducing inequalities by 
race and ethnicity, there is much work to be done. This section will 
outline the present state of racial and ethnic inequalities, beginning 
with material resources such as income, occupations, and wealth and 


then moving to a discussion of cultural and symbolic resources. 


Material Resources: Income 


Despite some advances, the different racial/ethnic groups in the U.S. 
continue to have significantly different incomes, occupations, and 
earnings. Table 10.1 shows the trends in household incomes between 
1980 and 2017 for different groups. The percentage of households 
with incomes below $25,000 went down for all groups between 1980 
and 2000, up in 2010, and down again after that. It should be noted, 
however, that the proportion of Asian and White households with 
incomes of $75,000 or more remains significantly higher than those 


for Blacks and Hispanics. Conversely, the percentage of households 
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with incomes below $25,000 remains noticeably higher for Blacks and 
Hispanics. 

Some care should be taken in interpreting income data for Asians 
because the category masks significant differences by ethnicity. For 
example, in 2016, people of Indian descent had an average household 
income of about $110,000 while Burmese people earned just under 
$39,000. Bangladeshis and Hmong people also have low average 
incomes and high rates of poverty (Wilson and Mokhiber, 2017). 
These within-group differences among Asians are so significant that 
they have the greatest level of income inequality of any racial/ethnic 
group, with Asians at the 90th percentile of income having 10.7 times 
the income of Asians at the 10th percentile. The equivalent figures are 
9.8 for Blacks, 7.8 for Whites, and 7.8 for Hispanics (Kochhar and 
Cilluffo, 2018). The Hispanic category, like that for Asians, hides a 
huge amount of diversity. Importantly, it includes both native and 
foreign-born people. There are important differences in inequality 
between these groups of Hispanics. We discuss this at greater length 
in the immigration section in Chapter 11. 

TABLE 10.1 Percentage of Households with Incomes under $25,000, 
$25,000-$74,999, and $75,000 or Higher, by Race and Hispanic 
Origin: 1980-2017 Incomes in 2017 Dollars 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau (2017c), Table H-17. 
www.census.gov/data/tables/time-series/demo/income- 
poverty/historical-income-households.html. 

Note: Until 2010, data is from the “Asian and Pacific Islander” 
category, after itis “Asian Alone.” 

You might have noted the absence of American Indians from Table 
10.1. This is because the Census has not yet provided equivalent 
updated data for this group. Using slightly older data, we know that 
the economic status of American Indians lags behind that of other 
groups. In 2016, the median household income for American Indians 
and Alaskan Natives was $39,719, which was 69 percent of the 
national average. About 26 percent of American Indians/Alaskan 
Natives had incomes that put them below the poverty line, double the 
national average (Wilson and Mokhiber, 2017). 
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Given the differences in household incomes, it should not be 
surprising that there are also inequalities in the earnings of these 
groups. The median week/y earnings of Blacks and Hispanics working 
full-time are lower than those of Whites and Asians, among both men 
and women (see Table 10.2). Note also that women’s earnings are 
lower than men’s across the groups. 

In Table 10.3 we see that the income distribution has become more 
unequal between 1980 and 2017 among Blacks, Whites, Hispanics, 
and Asians. Specifically, the proportion of income going to the top 20 
percent increased. In 2017, the greatest concentration of income 
existed among Blacks but the other groups were not far behind. The 
increased polarization of income suggests a growth in class 
distinctions within these groups and it may complicate relative 


allegiances to class and race. 


Material Resources: Occupations 


Part of the reason for the differences in income and earnings between 
racial and ethnic groups relates to occupational distributions. Table 
10.4 presents the current broad occupational distributions for Blacks, 
Hispanics, and Whites of each sex. The greatest concentration of 
White and Asian males is in the managerial/professional category, 
while Black males are most often found in production/transportation 
or managerial/professional occupations. The highest percentage of 
Hispanic men occurs in the natural resources/construction group. 
Among women, the greatest concentrations of all groups except 
Hispanics are in the managerial/professional occupations. The 
highest percentage of Hispanic women is in the service occupations. 
But these general categories mask real discrepancies among more 
detailed classifications of occupations. As is evident in Table 10.5, 
Blacks are most underrepresented in certain high-level professional 
and upper-level skilled white-collar positions involving authority or 
decision-making, and they are overrepresented in various private and 
governmental service and aide occupations. The positions in which 


Blacks are typically underrepresented require specialized training or 
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high levels of education. Their overrepresentation lies in certain mid- 
to lower-level service jobs, such as security guards, barbers, and bus 
drivers. Some of these positions have direct or indirect ties to 
government, suggesting that the government is a significant route to 
the middle class for Blacks. However, the economic benefits for 
Blacks of working for the government seem to have eroded since the 
1970s (Hamilton, Austin, and Darity, Jr., 2011). 
TABLE 10.2 Median Weekly Earnings of Full-Time Wage and Salary 
Workers 16 Years and Older, by Race, Hispanic Origin, and Sex: Third 
Quarter 2018 (S) 


Race Male | Female 

White 1004 | 825 

Black/African-American | 726 | 631 

Hispanic/Latino 722° \621 

Asian 1252 | 965 
Source: www.bls.gov/news.release/wkyeng.t02.htm. 
TABLE 10.3 Share of Aggregate Income Received by Bottom 20%, 
Middle 60%, and Top 20% Within Non-Hispanic White, Black, Asian, 
and Hispanic Populations: 1980-2017 


Source: Tables H-2/H-4, www.census.gov/data/tables/time- 
series/demo/income-poverty/historical-income-house-holds.html. 


Note: Data for Asians prior to 2010 are not available. 

TABLE 10.4 Occupational Distribution of Employed Civilians Age 16 
and Older, by Race, Hispanic Origin, and Sex: 2017 Annual Average (%) 
Source: www.bls.gov/cps/cpsaat10.htm. 

As described, one result of occupational segregation is that the racial 
and ethnic groups earn different incomes. An analysis of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data shows that the average of the salaries of the 
twenty occupations with the highest percentage of Whites is 
$119,767. The equivalent figure for Blacks is $31,130 and $31,764 for 
Hispanics. The average for occupations with the highest percentages 
of Asians is $104,272 but that figure masks a particularly high 
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variance (for example, the occupations on this list include both 
medical scientists and manicurists) (Fox, 2017). 
There seems to be at least a three-step process involved in how 
occupational segregation results in income disparities. First, 
minorities are either more likely not to be hired for jobs or they are 
segregated into jobs that are dominated by other minorities (Hamilton 
et al., 2011). A study in New York City (Pager, Western, and 
Bonikowski, 2009), for example, found that Black and Latino 
applicants for low-level jobs were less likely than White applicants to 
receive second interviews or job offers even though their 
qualifications and experience were basically the same. Discrimination 
was not blatant, but took the subtle forms of seeing more potential in 
the resumés of White applicants, viewing minority candidates as a 
last resort, and shuttling minority candidates into positions with less 
customer contact and more physical work. 
TABLE 10.5 Sample of Specific Occupations in Which Blacks and 


Hispanics Are Significantly Overrepresented and Underrepresented: 


2017 
Underrepresented (%) | Overrepresented (%) 
Blacks 
Farmers and 0.8 | Barbers 38.1 
Ranchers 
Aircraft Pilots 1.8 | Nursing/Home Health Aides 33.9 
Veterinarians 2.1 | Security Guards 22:9 
Artists 3.5 | Postal Service Clerks 30.8 
Dentists 3.7 | Taxi Drivers 28.4 
Environmental 5.0 | Bus Drivers 26.7 
Scientists 
Carpet/Tile Installers | 6.9 | Industrial Truck and Tractor 25.0 

Operators 
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News 7.5 | Baggage Porters 24.9 
Analysts/Reporters 


Tailors and Sewers 9.5 | Parking Lot Attendants 23.3 

Hispanics 

Editors 4.1 | Drywall Installers 63.9 

Chemical Engineers 4.1 | Roofers 56.1 

Lawyers 4.8 | Maids and Housekeeping 49.4 
Cleaners 

Environmental 4.8 | Agricultural Graders/Sorters 48.8 

Scientists 

Farmers and 6.1 | Carpet/Tile Installers 47.4 

Ranchers 

Software Developers | 6.2 | Construction Laborers 46.9 

Occupational 6.2 | Cement Masons/Finishers 46.7 

Therapists 

Welders and 6.9 | Sewing Machine Operators 42.2 

Smolderers 

Aircraft Pilots 8.0 | Laundry and Dry-Cleaning 38.7 
Workers 

Psychologists 8.5 | Dishwashers S12 


The second way occupational segregation results in income 
differences is that jobs in which there is a high concentration of 
minority employees have lower wages attached to them regardless of 
the qualifications of the workers or the characteristics of the place of 
employment. Evidence indicates a causal relationship between racial 


composition of jobs and their wages (Hamilton et al., 2011). Third, 
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minority workers tend to lose ground in wages to White workers as 
they get older and move through their careers (Maume, 2004; Willson, 
2003). The initial lower levels of wages for these workers coupled 
with their cumulative disadvantage makes it difficult to accumulate 
wealth or develop an inheritance for their children. 

One explanation for the paucity of Black men in leadership positions 
is their experience in occupational hierarchies. Even in some 
feminized occupations, it appears that while White men may be able 
to move up to supervisory and leadership positions, Black men are 
less likely to have access to such a “glass escalator.” A study of 
nursing, for example, revealed that Black male nurses face hostility 
from White female colleagues, stereotyping from patients that 
damages caregiving, and prejudice in promotion assessments 
(Wingfield, 2009). Blacks in professional positions report that they are 
sometimes under pressure to “act white,” which can exact a toll over 
time (Carbado and Gulati, 2015). Moreover, even when Blacks do gain 
high-level positions in the public economy, their positions are tenuous 
because of the volatility of political conditions. This is particularly true 
in recent years with an increase in privatization and deregulation of 
government jobs (Wilson, Roscigno, and Huffman, 2015). 

Similar to Blacks, Hispanics are underrepresented in many 
professional, high-authority occupations and overrepresented in 
manual labor, agricultural, and personal-service positions. Interviews 
with agricultural employers suggested that they use monolithic 
cultural reasons to justify hiring Hispanics into low-level manual 
agricultural jobs. They view Hispanics as appropriate for these kinds 
of jobs because they are more willing to do hard physical labor than 
are White workers who, they say, seldom even apply for such jobs. 
Moreover, employers rationalize low pay and poor conditions by 
saying that the situation is better than workers would find in the 
countries their families are from. A steady flow of immigrants and use 
of race-neutral rhetoric on the part of employers ensure a low-wage 
ethnic working force, continued profit for White employers, and 


maintenance of a racialized division of labor (Maldonado, 2009). 
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Material Resources: Wealth 


As discussed earlier, wealth is usually much more unequally divided 
than income, and this is especially true when we compare the racial 
and ethnic groups. In 2016, the median net worth of non-Hispanic 
White households was seven times as great as the net worth of 
Blacks and five times as great as Hispanics. Part of the reason for 
this is that Blacks and Hispanics are much less likely to own homes 
or have retirement savings than are Whites (Urban Institute, 2017). 
Historically, inheritance of family wealth, or lack of it, has been a 
significant factor in causing racial inequality. Data suggest that 
Whites are five times more likely to receive an inheritance or large 
financial gift than either Blacks or Hispanics (McKernan, Ratcliffe, 
Simms, and Zhang, 2012). Among those who receive an inheritance, 
Whites receive ten times more on average than Blacks. Looking at 
inheritance data in another way, Blacks receive about $5,000 less in 
gifts and inheritance every two years than Whites. This adds up 
considerably over a lifetime (Shapiro, Meschede, and Osoro, 2013). A 
recent study highlights this disparity: only 13 percent of Black college 
graduates receive an inheritance over $10,000 while the equivalent 
number among Whites is 41 percent (Harris, 2018). 

The building of Black and Hispanic wealth for the next generation has 
been further hindered by discrimination in the mortgage industry. 
Regardless of credit history and income, Blacks tend to be denied 
loans more often and be charged higher interest rates (Bayer, Ferreira, 
and Ross, 2014; Zillow, 2015). In the four years preceding the 
recession, Blacks were 7.7 percent more likely to get a high-cost loan 
than Whites, and Hispanics were 6.2 percent more likely. This was 
true even after researchers controlled for characteristics of both the 
lender and the borrower (Bayer et al., 2014). In 2012, Wells Fargo, the 
nation’s largest mortgage lender, agreed to pay $175 million in 
damages to settle claims that they had discriminated against 30,000 
Blacks and Hispanics between 2004 and 2009. The discrimination 
took the form of higher fees and rates. Wells Fargo was also accused 


of disproportionately steering minorities into subprime mortgages 
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when they had enough income to qualify for regular loans (Savage, 
2012). These practices help to perpetuate wealth differentials and 


“sediment” minorities into lower levels of wealth. 


Cultural and Symbolic Resources 


In the United States, it is clear that being White makes many of the 
daily aspects of life easier, while being a member of a minority group 
often makes everyday living more problematic. Like women, racial and 
ethnic minorities have been subjected to a host of everyday 
indignities. These indignities are independent of class position. 
Language, which reflects cultural values, helps to undergird the 
system of social inequality as it pertains to minorities, and yet 
because it is so much a part of our everyday lives, we seldom step 
back and look at it in any depth. The derogatory terms used to 
describe different ethnic and racial groups suggest the value placed 
on these groups and reinforce this negative imagery when terms 
referring to these groups are used to describe some disliked or 
despised behavior (e.g., “an Indian giver,” to “Jew down,’ to “gyp’). 
Language is a powerful tool for shaping the attitudes toward and 
general beliefs about groups, and what makes it exceptionally 
influential is the fact that these terms are part of the matrix of 
everyday life and are often used without intentional thought being 
given to their implications. 

Embedded in this language are stereotypes of different racial and 
ethnic groups. Jokes and humor aimed at labeling and denigrating 
minorities have a long history in the United States, going back to the 
early seventeenth century when the first slaves arrived in the country. 
As new ethnic groups emigrated to the country, jokes that reinforced 
negative images of them increased. Such jokes helped to justify the 
stereotypes and poor treatment many immigrant groups received 
(Hughes, 2003). 


NUTSHELL 10.1 Indian Reservations and 
Inequality 
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In the 1830s, the Supreme Court ruled that native tribes were 
sovereign nations and had the right to their own government. Today 
the U.S. recognizes 567 tribal groups (Perez, 2016) and there are 326 
reservations. Reservations are land set aside for tribes, but not all 
tribes have reservations and some have more than one. Reservation 
lands were won in court battles after Native lands were taken by force 
from tribes. Reservations are generally inferior land to the land that 
the tribes lost. 

Land ownership is a complicated matter on reservations. Some of the 
land is “owned” by individual tribe members but is held in trust by the 
federal government. This is referred to as “trust land.” There is also 
land that is simply owned by individuals (called “fee land”). Trust land 
has implications for inequality because it can only be owned by tribal 
members or by the tribe as a whole. This preserves the land as tribal 
land. The people who own the land are allowed to will it to their own 
family members (as long as they are tribe members) or sell it to 
someone in the tribe. This type of arrangement makes the land 
exempt from property tax but it is problematic because families 
cannot sell it on the free market and thus cannot build equity (which 
is a primary way many other American families increase their wealth). 
Because reservations are both within the U.S. and outside of it, 
special rules apply. The U.S. government provides health care through 
the Indian Health Service and American Indians can receive welfare 
benefits. Life on reservations can be hard because there are high 
rates of unemployment. The Indian Health Service is underfunded and 
cannot provide adequate care for all the people who need it, thus 
rates of diseases and mental health issues are high. 

In the absence of real knowledge about specific groups, stereotypes 
provide a means by which individuals develop ideas about the 
characteristics of other groups. Most Americans, for example, have 
not had personal or extended contact with Native Americans. Yet 
many school and professional sports teams have adopted names and 
mascots that are supposed to represent Native American qualities. 
The Washington Redskins, the Atlanta Braves and the tomahawk chop 


of their fans, and the Chief Wahoo mascot of the Cleveland Indians 
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are only a few examples of images that reinforce misperceptions 
about Native Americans. These terms and images are important 
because they shape our ideas about the supposed distinctiveness of 
Native Americans (King and Springwood, 2001). They also damage 
the chances of accurately understanding the diversity and real 
qualities of Native Americans. 

One reason for stereotypes is the lack of personal, concrete 
familiarity that individuals have with persons in other racial or ethnic 
groups. Lack of familiarity encourages the lumping together of 
unknown individuals. This happens even among social scientists. 
White interviewers have been found to view Black respondents as 
much darker than do Black interviewers, and, conversely, Black 
interviewers perceive White respondents as being much lighter than 
do White interviewers. In addition, each type of interviewer sees 
members of the other race as having little variation in color while 
seeing much more color variation among members of their own race. 
Familiarity encourages images of variation and individuality, while 
unfamiliarity fosters images of sameness (Hill, 2002). 

The media, especially movies and television, have also perpetuated 
stereotypes of African Americans. Traditionally, African Americans 
and other non-White individuals have either been absent from the 
media or been portrayed in negative terms—for example, the African 
American as lazy, slow-thinking, and subservient, and the American 
Indian as savage and hostile (Marger, 1997). By ignoring 
heterogeneity among the more than 500 American Indian tribes 
through its presentation of the generic Indian and suggesting that 
American Indians are relics of the Old West, the media have 
contributed to the distortion in White Americans’ image of American 
Indians. A study found that over 95 percent of the first 200 images 
that appeared while doing Google and Bing searches for the terms 
“Native American” and “American Indian” were historical (Leavitt, 
Covarrubias, Perez, and Fryberg, 2015). One researcher points out 
that, while Americans generally recognize minstrel shows as being 
racist, children are actively socialized to “play Indian” (Robertson, 
2015). 
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The stereotype of the “drunken Indian” is also found among Whites. 
American Indians are viewed in the minds of many Whites as lacking 
a sense of control and responsibility. Such psychological factors are 
often used by Whites to explain alcoholism rates among American 
Indians, although the latter more often trace the problem to White 
invasions into Indian territory and culture. Allegations of 
psychological and cultural deficiencies are then used by Whites to 
explain the continued poverty and related problems among American 
Indians and to justify the paucity of attempts to alleviate these 
problems. In other words, such explanations continue to be used as 
part of an ideology to legitimate the inequalities that exist between 
Whites and American Indians (Holmes and Antell, 2001). 

The images of Asian Americans are also contradictory and 
problematic. They are often seen as the “model minority.” This myth 
can cause pressure for individual Asian people when they are held to 
a higher standard than others. In fact, it appears that the stereotype of 
the model minority is so strong, Asians who are not highly successful 
experience negative outcomes. For example, while highly educated 
Asian Americans tend to earn more than similarly educated Whites, 
those Asians with low levels of education tend to earn less than 
similar Whites, suggesting that the incongruity between the model 
minority myth and reality results in those individuals being seen as 
defective (Kim and Sakamoto, 2014). The model minority myth is also 
problematic as it implicitly denigrates other minorities by suggesting 
that their cultures are somehow inferior in relation to the “model.” 
Focusing on cultural reasons for Asian success causes us to ignore 
the very different historical and structural contexts minority groups 
have faced upon arrival in the U.S. 

There are many additional, subtle, taken-for-granted advantages that 
are attached to the status of being White. In their everyday 
experiences in school, Black undergraduates have typically been 
tokenized, stereotyped, and assumed to have gained college 
admission through affirmative action rather than through their own 
efforts. In 2016, 47 percent of Blacks said that they have been treated 


with suspicion in the last year and 45 percent reported being treated 
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as though they were not smart (Pew Research Center, 2016c). 
Hispanics often have their citizenship questioned and are treated 
coldly (Rivera, Forquer, and Rangel, 2010; Watkins, LaBarrie, and 
Appio, 2010). As described in Chapter 7, Asians report that they are 
often asked where they are from and that a truthful response such as 
“Ohio” does not suffice. In many cases, the question is not about 
where the person is from but is rather about the ethnic origins of the 
person's family. Frequent repetition of the question suggests to the 
person that they are seen as a foreigner and outsider (see “26 
Questions Asians Have for White People” (Buzzfeed, 2015) for a 
humorous treatment of the topic). 

Unfair treatment often sends coded messages about the perceptions 
of minorities by persons in the dominant group. For example, a White 
woman may unintentionally hold on to her purse extra tightly as a 
Black man passes by, suggesting she thinks that all Black men are 
criminals (Sue, 2010). Indeed, as we will see in Chapter 13, the image 
of Black men as threatening, dangerous, and violent is a common 
one. This image often has more impact than the reality. Regardless of 
the actual incidence of violence and delinquent behavior, for example, 
public schools with larger percentages of Black students are more 
likely than others to use punishment in disciplining students, and 
more drastic forms of punishment as well, again implying that Blacks 
are seen as a threatening presence, even if they follow the rules 
(ACLU, 2015). Even former President Barack Obama has been the 
victim of stereotyping because of his race and ancestry. Despite clear 
evidence to the contrary, some have made unfounded accusations 
that he is a Muslim rather than a Christian, and a Kenyan rather than a 
U.S. citizen. 

One of the classic statements about everyday, taken-for-granted 
White privileges comes from Peggy McIntosh (1988). Among the 46 
she lists are how being White allows her to do the following: 

* freely choose a place that she wants and can afford to live in; 

* go shopping, feeling secure that she will not be harassed or 
followed; 


* see others of her race prevalently displayed in the media; 
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: be fairly sure that her voice will be heard even in a non-White group; 
* rely on her skin color to protect her from being seen as financially 
unreliable; 

* feel that her children will receive an education that acknowledges 
the contributions of her race and in which teachers treat her children 
fairly; 

* talk with her mouth full and not have people put this down to her 
color; 

* not worry about acknowledging the views of non-White people; 

* consider a wide variety of options in her life without worrying about 
whether her race would be a factor in limiting them; 

* use a “flesh-colored” bandage and have it blend with her skin. 

Since its publication in the 1980s, Mcintosh’s list has proved 
extremely useful for uncovering the ways privilege invisibly manifests 
itself in the day-to-day experience of many Whites. Some academics 
and practitioners, however, argue that MclIntosh’s work should not be 
considered in isolation, as it insufficiently recognizes that Whiteness 
is socially constructed. It also fails to acknowledge that different 
White people might have very different experiences (for example, a 
poor White man from a rural area may not experience privilege in the 
same way that a rich urban White man might) (Lensmire et al., 2013). 
Acknowledging privilege can make Whites feel that they are doing 
something good, but it does little to confront racism, particularly at 
the structural level (Cabrera, 2017; Lensmire et al., 2013). At the same 
time, the White privilege list can be an important step in interrogating 


the advantages that come with being categorized as White. 


MOBILITY 


The experience of mobility and the process of attainment vary 
between races. In their landmark study of U.S. men in the early 1960s, 
Blau and Duncan (1967) argued that Blacks generally start out from a 
lower position, but instead of moving up in a manner commensurate 
with their education and other human capital, they are hindered at 


each step along the way in the attainment process. That is, their 
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disadvantages are cumulative. They have a hard time getting a higher 
education, and when they do, the occupational returns for that 
education are less than those received by Whites. For example, 
Blacks with a bachelor’s degree earn 20 percent less than Whites with 
the same degree. This is up from 10 percent in 1980. College- 
educated Black women went from a 3 percent wage gap with White 
women to 12 percent over the same time period (Wilson and Rodgers 
III, 2016). Knowledge of this fact may lower the incentive of Blacks to 
obtain such education, and thereby reinforce the negative stereotype 
of Blacks as unwilling to be educated. 

Blau and Duncan did not include an analysis of Hispanics, but we can 
use more recent work to understand their mobility patterns as well as 
those of Whites and Blacks. While smaller percentages of Blacks and 
Hispanics compared to Whites graduate from high school and obtain 
bachelor’s degrees, their rate of increase in college enrollment has 
been much higher. This is particularly notable among Hispanics, with 
enrollment jumping 17 percent since 2000. Black enrollment also 
increased a significant 6 percent during the same time period. The 
equivalent percentage for Whites was 3 (National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2017). Because more Blacks and Hispanics are 
enrolled in college, they receive more bachelor’s degrees than in the 
past. At the same time, the graduation rate has not risen by the same 
amount as the enrollment rate. Today only about 46 percent of Black 
students and 55 percent of Hispanic students who enter college 
graduate. This compares to about 66 percent of White and Asian 
students (Shapiro et al., 2017). 

Why is increasing enrollment not directly translating to an equivalent 
level of graduation? This can be explained by the fact that Blacks and 
Hispanics are more likely to drop out due to financial and other 
concerns and a higher percentage attend schools that do not award 
bachelor’s degrees (Krogstad and Fry, 2014). Additionally, schools 
that have low enrollment of Blacks or which are located in 
predominantly White rural areas have lower graduation rates for Black 
students (Slater, 2007). 
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As we discussed in Chapter 2, both the Black and Hispanic middle 


classes were hit particularly hard by the recession. This was because 
they had a greater percentage of their wealth tied up in the housing 
market. In recent years, middle-class Blacks have also been severely 
affected by cuts in public sector jobs. Blacks are 30 percent more 
likely than Whites and twice as likely as Hispanics to hold a public 
sector job (Cohen, 2015). Additionally, both Hispanics and African 
Americans who are in the middle or upper class are more likely than 
Whites to be in managerial rather than professional positions. 
Managerial positions may be more precarious, particularly in tough 
economic times (Alba and Barbosa, 2015). Mobility into the higher- 
paying sector or into a higher-status occupation may be hindered by 
residential segregation which limits access and opportunities to move 
up (Andersson, Haltiwanger, Kutzbach, Pollakowski, and Weinberg, 
2014). 

Researchers have identified a set of processes in organizations that 
limit the mobility of Blacks and Hispanics (and other minorities). 
Tokenism, for example, is when a White-dominated company or 
institution admits a very limited number of people of color in an effort 
to prove that they are inclusive. Research finds that these “tokens” 
become highly visible and their performance is scrutinized more than 
that of the majority group. This leads to considerable stress (Kanter, 
1977). In a study of Black and Latino police officers, Stroshine and 
Brandi (2011) found evidence that both men and women experience 
the negative effects of tokenism. Pigeonholing (Cose, 1993) is 
another phenomenon that affects mobility for minorities. It is when 
people of color are steered into positions within organizations that are 
defined as appropriate for them. In the professional realm, these are 
often the “diversity management” jobs or jobs that serve high 
numbers of minority clients. These jobs tend to have limited power 
and mobility associated with them (Hall and Stevenson, 2007). 

A phenomenon related to pigeonholing is “cultural taxation” or 
“identity taxation.” These terms are normally used in reference to 
faculty jobs in higher education but can easily be applied more 


broadly. Cultural taxation (Padilla, 1994) is when people of color are 
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asked to take on extra work to add diversity on committees or when 
they are asked to provide extra support services for students of color. 
Hirshfield and Joseph (2012) coined the term “identity taxation,’ 
which is broader than cultural taxation. They defined it as when 
“faculty members shoulder any labour—physical, mental, or emotional 
—due to their membership in a historically marginalised group within 
their department or university, beyond that which is expected of other 
faculty members in the same setting” (p. 214). Both cultural and 
identity taxation result in a situation where minorities (including gay, 
lesbian, and gender-nonconforming people) do not have time or 
energy left to do the work they need to do to be promoted. 

An important study on mobility and race was released in 2018. 
Analyzing data from 20 million children and their parents, the 
researchers conclude that Blacks and American Indians have less of a 
chance to be upwardly mobile than Whites, Hispanics, and Asians. A 
Black child born into the bottom quintile of income has only a 2.5 
percent chance of ending up in the top quintile. This compares to 10.6 
percent for Whites. Blacks born into the top quintile of income have 
an equal chance of ending up in either the bottom or top quintile. This 
indicates high levels of downward mobility. What is so important 
about this dataset is that it is so large, the researchers were able to 
compare Black and White children who came from similar family 
structures, social classes, and even neighborhoods. They find that 
little of the mobility gap has to do with family structure, education, 
wealth, or ability. They also find that Black males are more 
disadvantaged in mobility than Black females. On a more positive 
note, Black children who move to more advantaged neighborhoods 
early in life tend to have higher mobility, suggesting that we could help 
address the mobility gap by improving neighborhood conditions 
(Chetty, Hendren, Jones, and Porter, 2018). 


CLASS, COLOR, AND RACE 


Usually we think of race as a biologically fixed category that cannot 


be affected by class. But as we saw earlier, races are socially 
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constructed, and how one identifies with a given race and is placed in 
a racial category can depend on one's class position. Because of this, 
there is remarkable fluidity in racial identity. Saperstein and Penner 
(2012), for example, examined race and ethnicity data gathered 
between 1979 and 1998. Race was self-identified at two points in 
time and was also assigned by an interviewer at 19 points in time. 
Looking at the interviewer-assigned racial categories, it was found 
that over 20 percent of the sample changed races over the time 
period, some multiple times. While this fluidity was primarily between 
the White, Asian, and Hispanic categories, there was also movement 
into and out of the Black category. Similarly, self-identification (which 
was only measured in 1979 and 1998) changed over time. 
Importantly, both self- and interviewer-assigned racial and ethnic 
categorizations were strongly correlated with class markers including 
unemployment, welfare use, poverty, and incarceration. In other 
words, unemployment or welfare use resulted in a higher likelihood 
that a person would be considered Black. 

Race and class forces collide in the phenomenon of colorism. 
“Colorism’ is the discriminatory treatment of individuals falling within 
the same ‘racial’ group on the basis of skin color. It operates both 
intraracially and interracially” (Herring, 2004, p. 3). Among Blacks, a 
greater proportion of those with darker skins have lower educations, 
incomes, and occupational statuses (Monk, Jr., 2014). Colorism 
starts early; for example, African American adolescents with darker 
skin are more likely to be suspended than those who are lighter- 
skinned (Hannon, DeFina, and Bruch, 2013). Similarly, skin tone 
predicts sentence length and time served among African American 
women in prison (Viglione, Hannon, and DeFina, 2011). Colorism also 
appears to be related to how individuals assess candidates for 
political office (Hochschild and Weaver, 2007) and how intelligent 
Blacks and Hispanics are perceived to be by Whites (Hannon, 2015). 
Similar to racial and ethnic categorization, skin tone assessment 
appears to be affected by class and status markers. When 
respondents were prompted to believe that a Black person was well- 


educated, they later remembered the person as being lighter in skin 
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tone than if they were prompted to think the person was not educated 
(Ben-Zeev, Dennehy, Goodrich, Kolarik, and Geisler, 2014). Similarly, in 
the 2008 election, some Blacks wondered whether the lighter-skinned 
Barack Obama was “Black enough” because his mother is White and 
he did not descend from a slave family or grow up in grinding poverty 
(Staples, 2007). Being seen as authentically “Black” in this case 
means having a certain kind of socioeconomic background. Here 
again we see the complex effects when race and class mix. 

The shading of one’s skin is not only significant in the United States; 
throughout history, it has been socially important in countries around 
the globe. In her international analysis of what she calls a “yearning 
for lightness,” Evelyn Nakano Glenn (2008) found rising demand for 
skin lighteners in all parts of the world, including Southeast and East 
Asia, India, and many countries in Latin America and Africa. In the 
United States, skin color made a difference early in history. Slaves 
with lighter skins were treated better than those with darker skin or 
full African ancestry, later giving rise to groups, such as “blue vein 
societies,” associations of more prosperous freed Blacks whose blue 
veins could be seen because of their lighter skins. These 
organizations mirrored the “blue blood” societies among wealthy 
Whites. Diana Kendall (2002) provides a more current example. She 
found that within Black “high society,’ members used a brown-bag 
test to screen potential new members. Those whose skin was darker 
than a brown grocery bag were deemed ineligible (p. 129). This is 
significant because it denied people with darker skin access to social 
capital that could enhance their socioeconomic position. 

The fact that skin color and social class interact may make growing 
class discrepancies within minority communities and between Whites 
and other groups even more significant. Saperstein and Penner 
(2012) point out that the “whitening” of successful or well-educated 
people of color can contribute to inequality because it widens the 
chasm between groups. In other words, if successful people of color 
become White, the people who remain in the minority category will 


appear to be very different from Whites, hardening racial categories. 
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Colorism is important because of its relationship to inequality. Bonilla- 
Silva (2004) also believes that it is a central marker in a new racial 
system emerging in the United States. He argues that increased 
multiethnicity, immigration, and globalization are among the forces 
leading the United States into a three-tiered racial system with 
“Whites,” “Honorary Whites,” and “Collective Blacks.” The category of 
“White” is coming to include not only those groups we have 
traditionally categorized as White but also some light-skinned and 
highly assimilated Latinos. “Honorary Whites” include a variety of 
racial/ethnic groups that generally have been thought of as separate 
from “Whites” (e.g., Japanese Americans, Arab Americans, Asian 
Indians). The third category, labeled “Collective Black,” includes not 
only African Americans, but newer, generally poorer East Asian 
immigrants, “dark-skinned and poor Latinos,” and “reservation-bound 
Native Americans” (pp. 225-227). This suggested classification 


clearly shows the interaction of economic and racial/ethnic forces. 


THEORIES OF RACIAL AND ETHNIC 
INEQUALITY 


As is the case for sex and gender inequality, there have been a variety 
of attempts to explain racial inequality, ranging from biological to 


cultural and structural. 


Biological Explanations for Racial Inequality 


Attempts to anchor an adequate explanation for racial inequality in 
biology have been numerous and have also been widely criticized. 
Even if biological differences could be demonstrated, their relevance 
for social and economic inequality between the races would still be 
problematic given the fact that numerous studies demonstrate that 
individual characteristics do not fully explain such inequality. The 
whole idea of racial differences in biology is also problematic based 
on its assumption that different races can be accurately, indisputably, 
and objectively identified. As we have seen, this is not the case. 
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Although biological explanations of racial and ethnic differences have 
largely been discredited, there is a current discussion about the link 
between genetics and race. Once the human genome was charted in 
2000, it opened the door to research looking for a link between race 
and propensities for disease or criminality. While scientists claim their 
work to be race-neutral, social scientists have again pointed out that 
the empirical work that is being done relies on socially constructed 
categories of race. In other words, it assumes that “White” is a real 
category and attempts to find specific gene combinations linked to 
that category. This type of research also has the potential to mislead 
the public into false causational thinking. For example, it may appear 
that being black causes a higher risk of cancer, but in reality, Blacks 
are simply more likely to live near toxic waste dumps that cause 
cancer (Collins, 2015; Duster, 2015). 

People sometimes argue for the existence of biological race by noting 
that racial groups have different rates of some diseases. For example, 
sickle cell anemia in the U.S. is more common among people with 
dark skin. It turns out that the reason has little to do with race but 
rather is linked to where people's ancestors came from. Scientists 
have learned that the mutation that causes sickle cell also helps to 
prevent malaria. This was greatly advantageous in areas of the world 
with high rates of malaria. While darker skin was common in most of 
these areas, the mutation was also found in regions where lighter- 
skinned people lived (for example, in Greece and Southern Italy). 
Conversely, some areas where darker-skinned people lived, such as 
Southern Africa, did not have high rates of the mutation because there 
was not a lot of malaria. Most of the slaves who were brought to the 
U.S. were from Western Africa where rates of the mutation were high 
(Fish, 2013). 


Class-Based Explanations of Racial Inequality 


One of the most controversial and prominent discussions on the 
intersection of race and class involves arguments about their relative 


effects on the life chances of individuals. Scholars differ on which 
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they think is most important. Here we discuss theorists who think that 
class is the main driver of racial inequality. One of the most 
sophisticated class-based theories of race relations in the United 
States was developed by Oliver C. Cox in the late 1940s. 

Cox (1948, 1976) viewed race relations and inequality in the United 
States as a product of economic exploitation. Forcibly bringing slaves 
to the United States was essentially a way of getting labor so that rich 
Whites could exploit the natural resources of the country. Racism as 
an ideology was not the root of exploitation; rather, it followed from it 
and was used to justify economic exploitation of Blacks. Racism, 
therefore, is a relatively recent phenomenon. Given its character and 
economic basis, “racial antagonism is essentially political-class 
conflict.” Racial antagonism is used by employers to divide Black and 
White workers, and racial ghettos are maintained because they 
facilitate control over Blacks and perpetuate a self-defeating lifestyle. 
Blacks may want to assimilate, but it is not in the interests of 
dominant Whites for them to do so. In a more recent Marxist analysis 
of race, Mike Cole (2009) argues that class divides create and 
maintain racism, but, like Cox, he also acknowledges the profound 
impact race has on the lives of individuals 

What is attractive about Cox's arguments is that he intermingled 
elements of racism, colonialism, class inequality, and capitalism in a 
comparative framework. Racial inequality is bound up with the 
development and expansion of European empires and the rise of 
capitalism and its labor needs. Trade is the lifeblood of international 
capitalism. The need to control potential markets and sources of raw 
materials strengthens the tendency of capitalism to colonize and 
exercise political control in the world economic system. Loans, raw 
materials, markets for manufactured goods, and imperialism each 
play a part in creating and fastening ties (chains) between dominant 
and subordinate nations in the worldwide capitalist system (Cox, 
1959, 1964). Race prejudice is then used to justify imperialism. 

One of the thorny areas of disagreement among class-based theorists 
of race relations concerns who benefits from racism and the nature of 


the relationship between Blacks and the White working class. From 
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one point of view, racism is used by employers to drive a wedge 
between Whites and Blacks in the working class, and nationalism is 
used to divide members of the working class from different 
ethnic/racial groups in different countries. White workers come to 
view foreign workers who labor for low wages as unfair competitors, 
and their racism, which is ultimately rooted in the worldwide 
development of capitalism, is an attempt to protect their own jobs 
(Bonacich, 1980). Although White or dominant workers may benefit 
from this racism in the short run, in the long run, the inequality within 
the working class creates divisions that weaken its collective power 
against employers. Employers exploit members of the minority for 
greater profits and money with which to pay the dominant working 
class. Accordingly, the principal beneficiaries of racism are employers 
rather than all Whites (Reich, 1977). 

In general, having an ethnic/racial minority working class provides 
capitalism with a surplus army from which to draw poorly paid 
workers to perform jobs that are necessary but that no one in the 
dominant group wants to perform. But as the capitalist economy 
advances and the revolutionary potential of minority groups grows, 
many large employers begin to feel that the long-term costs of race 
inequality may be too high and should be eliminated (Baran and 
Sweezy, 1966). One obvious cost of racism is the loss of bright 
minority members to employers who could use them to increase 
productivity. 

Edna Bonacich (1980) attempted to integrate and synthesize many of 
the arguments in class-based theories of race inequality. She 
comments that employers look for cheap labor, and that often 
involves looking outside national boundaries. Pick up a piece of 
clothing from a well-known and expensive brand (e.g., Tommy Hilfiger, 
Polo) and notice where the item has been sewn. The labels frequently 
cite places such as Honduras and the Dominican Republic. Wages are 
lower in less-developed countries because of fewer regulations and a 
traditionally lower standard of living. Members of the domestic 
working class then see themselves as competing with cheap laborers 


in Third World countries, and may (1) react with nationalist and racist 
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fervor against such groups or (2) see both themselves and other 
working-class groups from around the world as victims of capitalist 
development. Which of the two reactions is pursued by the domestic 
working class depends in part on the extent to which capitalists can 
control the colonized working class and manipulate the domestic 
working class, on how visible the experience of competition with 
outside cheap labor is in the domestic working class, and on how 
proletarianized this class is itself (Bonacich, 1980). 

William Julius Wilson (1982) also argues the primacy of class over 
race in determining the life chances of Blacks but he does not write 
from a Marxist perspective. He believes that, while political and 
economic changes in society have opened up more potential 
opportunities for Blacks, these changes have also helped create 
urban joblessness. Blacks have been particularly affected, for 
example, by trends that continue today but began decades ago: the 
shift from a manufacturing to a service economy, a broadening split 
between low-wage and high-wage labor markets, and by the 
movement of industries out of the central cities (Bonacich, 1980; 
Wilson, 2012). 

The net effect is a growing class division among Blacks, a situation, in 
other words, in which economic class has been elevated to a position 
of greater importance than race in determining individual Black 
opportunities for living conditions and personal life experiences. 
(Wilson, 1982, pp. 399-400) 

Wilson does not argue that race is irrelevant today, but he thinks that 
its effect is mostly due to the impact of historical racism that carries 
over to today. Thus, historical discrimination has a more significant 
impact on Blacks’ lives today than does contemporary discrimination. 
He thinks that current economic and political forces are the most 
important for understanding events and behaviors within the Black 
community. Wilson reiterated his thesis in 2015, arguing that, while 
race remains important, globalization, technological innovation, and 
decreases in medium-skilled jobs are key factors in Black 


employment prospects (American Sociological Association, 2015). 
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Race-Based Explanations of Inequality 


In sharp contrast to those who stress the primacy of economic-class 
factors in explaining the socioeconomic condition of Blacks, others 
emphasize the greater and, in some cases, increasing significance of 
race in understanding the economic predicament of Blacks. They 
suggest that the gains that Blacks have made relative to Whites have 
been exaggerated or overestimated. For example, Black gains seem 
large when starting with a baseline of slavery, but appear much 
smaller when contemporary Blacks are compared to Whites (Feagin 
and Elias, 2013; Shams, 2015). On a day-to-day basis for adults, race 
often overrides class in its importance. For example, a longitudinal 
study of residential migration among Blacks and Whites suggests 
that racial factors are more important than wealth in explaining the 
slow rate of Black movement into heavily White neighborhoods 
(Crowder, South, and Chavez, 2006). In other words, movement into 
White neighborhoods is slowed much more by racist practices than it 
is by a lack of ability to pay for homes. 

Wilson's thesis that class matters more than race was put to an 
empirical test by Douglas Massey and Nancy Denton (1993) who 
found that the residential segregation of Blacks is key in limiting their 
mobility. While Wilson argued that middle-class Blacks leave inner-city 
neighborhoods, Massey and Denton showed that Blacks of all classes 
have little ability to move out of minority-majority neighborhoods. 
They find that other ethnic and racial groups have improved their 
fortunes by moving to more integrated neighborhoods where there 
are jobs, but Blacks remain trapped in poor neighborhoods with little 
access to employment. Massey and Denton concede that economic 
factors do matter, but they find that race drives segregation and that 
segregation is a major factor in economic mobility. 

Another challenge to theories that posit that class matters more than 
race comes from critical-race theorists. Critical-race theorists make a 
wide range of arguments but, in general, share the conviction that (1) 
while Whiteness is invisible to Whites, it is a position from which 


Whites view themselves as well as others; (2) it is a privilege of which 
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Whites are unaware; and (3) society and cultural norms and 
institutions are organized in ways that privilege Whiteness 
(Frankenberg, 1997; Lucal, 1996). That is, racism is rooted in the way 
institutions work and in how laws are structured in society, rather than 
being a psychological property of the individual (Feagin, 2006). 
Critical-race theorists draw inspiration from the work of W.E.B. Du 
Bois who identified race as the central organizing principle of 
American society. 

It should be clear that from a critical-race perspective, viewing racism 
as an individual phenomenon masks its structural nature and 
prevents its eradication. Moreover, since Whites are generally 
unaware of how social arrangements benefit them above others, they 
do not see a reorganization of society as necessary. They assume its 
neutrality and argue for a colorblind perspective in which all are able 
to operate freely within the existing structure, thus leaving success 
solely up to the individual. 

Defining racism in individualistic rather than structural terms allows 
one to ignore the institutional context within which individuals of 
different races are embedded, and to deflect attention from the issue 
of White privilege. Just as poverty is viewed by most as a problem of 
the poor, that is, their problem, the race problem is one focused on 
minorities as their problem. The result is that most studies of racism 
examine the oppression and discrimination minorities encounter and 
do not include the privileges that dominant groups enjoy and that 
foster racial inequality. Additionally, traditional theories see racism as 
resulting from individual prejudice. The result is that remedies for 
racism emphasize enlightenment, education, and training to change 
the prejudiced individual rather than reorganizing the institutional 
structures that privilege the dominant group. 

Eduardo Bonilla-Silva is a well-known critical-race theorist who has 
developed a sophisticated theory of race inequality (1997). He argues 
that racial stratification happens when a powerful group of people can 
benefit from the development of a racial order. Slavery is an obvious 
example of this—Whites had a strong economic incentive to create a 


racial hierarchy to justify exploiting the labor of Blacks. But Bonilla- 
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Silva does not think that racism is simply rooted in the past: it is 
based in the material reality of today and it is inherent in the 
structures of our current institutions. Whites today still benefit from 
keeping minority groups subordinate. This racial order gives them 
greater access to everything from jobs, to college admissions, to 
prestige. Bonilla-Silva focuses on the effects of “racial ideologies,” 
which are the stories that the dominant group tell about the hierarchy 
to justify it and to make it appear natural. Racial ideology is not 
exactly the same as prejudice because we think of prejudice as 
existing in individual consciousness. Bonilla-Silva is clear that racial 
ideology is a product of cultural processes. He also notes that racial 
ideologies are not static; they sometimes have to change to take 
account of cultural shifts. This could happen because the 
composition of racial groups changes or because a minority group 
wages a large-scale campaign for change. 

Bonilla-Silva (2017) argues that today Americans have developed a 
“color-blind” racial ideology to justify the racial order. The first strand 
of this ideology is the belief that there used to be racial inequality in 
the U.S. but that now there is a meritocracy and people earn what they 
have. The second strand says that any segregation of the racial 
groups today (such as residential segregation) is not a result of 
racism. Instead, it is just natural because “birds of a feather flock 
together.” The third strand seeks to explain obvious racial differences 
that exist, such as the overrepresentation of Whites in high-paying 
jobs, by turning to culture (“Black people just don’t want to work as 
hard”). Finally, colorblind racism deals with any claims of racism by 
minimizing what happened and blaming the victim (“That person is 
just being hypersensitive, it wasn't a big deal” or “They are just playing 
the race card”). 

Omi and Winant (2015), discussed at length above, are also critical- 
race theorists. They argue that race was built into America from its 
very founding. The Constitution itself demarcated nonWhites as less 
than Whites when they were not granted citizenship. As described 
above, in 1787, the Constitutional Convention passed the 3/5 


compromise. This part of the Constitution counted Blacks as 3/5 of a 
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person for the purposes of deciding representation in the Congress. 
Blacks could not vote, but this compromise gave the slave-holding 
states more power in the Congress since they could inflate their 
population figures without giving any power to slaves. Like other 
critical theorists, Omi and Winant see these examples as evidence 
that race is the primary area of struggle in America. Disparate racial 
projects struggle for dominance and, while those supported by Whites 
generally win, people of color can sometimes make progress. 

Joe Feagin and his colleague Sean Elias, proponents of the structural 
racism theory, have many areas of agreement with Omi and Winant. 
For example, they argue that, “Racial oppression is foundational to 
and deeply ingrained in U.S. history and is operational throughout 
societal levels: group relations, institutions, organizations, power 
structures” (2013, p. 936). Feagin and Elias also emphasize that, just 
as the position and life conditions of a social class are determined by 
its structural relationship to other classes, so too the position and life 
conditions of a racial minority are determined by its structural 
relationship to the dominant racial group. When we think about class 
or race as an individual person's property, it blinds us from seeing how 
relational ties affect each group. The oppression of one group is 
related to the privileges of another, but, as with being White, those 
privileges often go unnoticed. 

Feagin and Elias—like Omi and Winant—think that racism is 
buttressed by ideology, which they call a “white racial frame.” This 
frame includes prejudice but also the emotions, ideologies, meanings, 
and images that justify inequality and inform understandings of race. 
Where structural racism diverges from Omi and Winant’'s framework 
involves the possibility of overturning the current racial order. Feagin 
and Elias believe that Whites use their power to create race and to 
build it into our societal structures. As a result, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to overcome persistent racism in our country. Thus, they 
think that Omi and Winant overestimate the power of anti-racist 


movements to make change. 


Summary 
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Historical and contemporary evidence documents the inequality that 
has existed between Whites and various minority groups, including 
African Americans, American Indians, Asian Americans, and Hispanic 
Americans. The exploitation of African Americans for their labor and 
American Indians and Mexican Americans for their land was justified 
by racist ideologies, stereotypes, and the force of law. Many minority 
groups have incomes, earnings, and occupational statuses that are 
lower than those of Whites, and their poverty rates are higher. 
Differences in family compositions, educational levels, and labor- 
force participation do not fully account for these economic 
discrepancies. African Americans and other minorities also 
experience day-to-day microinequities. Biases in language, education, 
and the media constitute many of these, but there are some, such as 
those noted by McIntosh (1988), that occur in a variety of settings. 

A variety of theories have been developed to explain racial and ethnic 
inequality, ranging from models that are based on biology, to those 
based on social class, and those based on race and racism. In 
general, the latter two are more sophisticated and focus on the 
centrality of differential power and economic domination in 
accounting for race inequality. These theories and research evidence 
show how the variables discussed in the last several chapters—class, 


gender, and race—are intertwined and influence each other. 


Critical Thinking 


1. How do historical events continue to play a role in racial and ethnic 
inequality today? Can the effects of these events ever be erased? 
How? 

2. Does degree of darkness or shade of color play a role in the 
inequality between individuals that is independent of race? Explain 
and give examples. 

3. Critical-race theory argues that racism is primarily structural in 
nature. What does this mean, and what kinds of examples can you 


provide to demonstrate this? 
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4. Why, and to whom, are Native American names and mascots for 


sports teams harmful? Who do they benefit? How? 


Web Connections 


Segregation is still widespread in the United States. To get an idea of 
how Blacks, Hispanics, and other ethnic groups are distributed within 
major U.S. cities, and how these distributions are related to the 
distribution of incomes in the cities, go to 


www.nytimes.com/interactive/2015/07/08/us/census-race- 
map.html?_r=0. 


Film Suggestions 


Abacus: Small Enough to Jail (2017). A documentary about a small 
Asian-owned bank that was prosecuted during the Great Recession. 
The movie illustrates racism and cultural insensitivity toward Asian 
Americans. 

Fruitvale Station (2013). A movie about the last day in the life of Oscar 
Grant, who was shot by transit police in California. 

Race: The Power of an Illusion (2003). A three-part series that 
analyzes the meaning, nature, and creation of “race.” 

The Cherokee Word for Water (2073). Set in the 1980s, this movie 
shows the struggle of a rural Cherokee community to get clean water. 
Wilma Mankiller, who later became the first female chief of the 
Cherokee nation, was part of this effort. 

What's Race Got to Do with It? (2006). Depicts the experiences of race 


relationships on a college campus. 


CHAPTER 11 


Immigration, Place, and Religion 


In 1923, Ernest Burgess famously proposed his concentric zone 


theory of urban growth that used Chicago as a model for 
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understanding how groups sort themselves in a city. In this model, 
each new group arriving in the city 

has the effect of a tidal wave inundating first the immigrant colonies, 
the ports of first entry, dislodging thousands of inhabitants who 
overflow into the next zone, and so on and on until the momentum of 
the wave has spent its force on the last urban zone. 

(Burgess, 1923, p. 88) 

Burgess’ model was quintessentially American, and in the end quite 
optimistic. He describes a city where Russian Jews, Italians, Poles, 
Lithuanian Catholics, and Blacks struggle to find their place, ultimately 
succeeding in creating a mosaic of social worlds within the city. There 
were many things that were wrong with Burgess’ model, most notably 
the focus on assimilation and the failure to recognize the forces of 
racism at the heart of the sorting processes, but it spurred the 
beginning of our thinking of how groups move through space and the 
effects of those movements on their futures and life chances. He was 
right in noting that this sorting of groups is at the heart of the 
American experience, and that it is inextricably linked with 
inequalities. 

The first few chapters of this book outlined the types of resources— 
status, income, wealth, and power—that groups vie for, and the 
durable inequalities that derive from the categories in which people 
are placed. The focus in the chapters on gender, sexuality, and race 
was on how these inequalities affect particular groups. In this chapter, 
we talk about the importance of place in affecting the ability of 
groups, particularly those defined by immigration status and religion, 
to garner the resources necessary to thrive. 

Burgess’ model shows that since early in the history of the United 
States, immigration, place, and religion have been closely tied 
together. This is partly because ethnicity and religion often drive 
where people live. For example, many settlers in the early colonies 
were Puritans fleeing religious persecution in their home countries. 
Later waves of immigrants tended to congregate in ethnic enclaves 
where they shared a language, culture, and religion. Burgess alludes 


to this when he talks about groups of Russian Jews or Lithuanian 
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Catholics living close together. Even today, immigrants often live in 
particular areas where churches are the center of community life. 
Immigration and religion are also tied together because public 
acceptance of immigrant groups varies based on their religion. For 
example, during the nineteenth century, there was strong opposition 
to Catholics being allowed to come to the United States, and more 
recently, the Supreme Court upheld a travel ban that was originally 
framed as excluding Muslims. Religion may evoke such strong 
reactions because of its association with “Americanness.” In a 2016 
Pew poll, respondents were asked to describe what being an 
American means. Seventy percent identified speaking English, 45 
percent responded, “shared cultural traditions,” and 30 percent said 
that, to be American, one must be born in the U.S. Thirty percent also 
said that being Christian is central to what it means to be an 
American (Poushter, 2017; Stokes, 2017). 

In this chapter we look at how immigration, religion, and place affect 
inequality. While there are many areas of intersection, we also 
consider their impact separately, beginning with a description of the 
experiences of a number of immigrant groups in the United States 
and how they struggled to find a place. We then look at the 
relationship between religion and inequality, with a focus on how 
religion can often justify inequalities. We conclude the chapter with a 
discussion of the key role of place in producing and reproducing 


inequalities. 


IMMIGRATION AND INEQUALITY 


Historically, the waves of immigrants who arrived in the United States 
from Europe during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were 
victims of religious, economic, and social discrimination. From the 
start of the country, 35 of the Pilgrims who arrived on the Mayflower 
were part of a Puritan sect that was not accepted by the Church of 
England. In 1630, thousands more Puritans began fleeing England 
because they were being persecuted for their beliefs. Economic 


issues also drove immigration. For example, starting in 1845, a 
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fungus destroyed much of Ireland’s potato crop, causing widespread 
starvation and leading millions to emigrate to the United States. Later 
waves of immigrants included Germans, followed by people from 
southern and eastern Europe. 

Early in our nation’s history, immigration policy was the responsibility 
of individual states until the 1880s when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that it was a federal matter. This new federal power combined with 
high levels of nativist sentiment led the U.S. to pass a very restrictive 
immigration policy in 1924. The law set up national quotas and 
created the first limits on immigration from Europe. Quotas were 
based on the number of foreign-born people from each country who 
were in the U.S. in 1880, ensuring that Irish, German, and British 
immigration levels were kept high and levels from Southern and 
Eastern Europe were low (Passel and Rohal, 2015). People from Asia 
and the Middle East were not able to come to the U.S. and the number 
of immigrants allowed from Africa was set very low. 

By the 1960s, there were calls to change the national quota system. In 
1965, a new immigration law was passed, dropping country-level 
quotas and prioritizing family reunification and skilled workers. Up to 
three-quarters of visas began going to families of people already in 
the U.S. and most of the rest went to skilled workers. Refugee visas 
were capped at 6 percent. Other key changes since 1965 in how we 
handle refugees and how we prioritize immigrants include the 
creation of the categories of “diversity immigrants” and “Temporary 
Protected Status” for immigrants from countries in crisis (for 
example, due to a natural disaster or a civil war). 

These changes have had a significant impact on the composition of 
the population of the United States. In 1970, about 5 percent of 
residents were foreign-born, mostly from Europe. Today the number of 
foreign-born is more than 13 percent, and most originate from Latin 
America and Asia (Tavernise, 2018). As we will see in the snapshot of 
the history of Mexican and Asian immigrants below, the policies of the 
U.S. regarding immigration have often centered on changes in the 


need for labor. 
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Mexican Immigrants 


As we discussed in Chapter 10, Mexico was forced to cede large 
swaths of land to the U.S. after the conclusion of the Mexican 
American War in 1848. One of the provisions of the treaty allowed the 
Mexicans living in these areas to become U.S. citizens. Although it 
has been contested many times, Mexicans have—at least officially— 
never been denied the possibility of citizenship. In fact, Mexican 
immigration was much less restricted than Asian immigration. We see 
this in the 1924 immigration law. It excluded Asians but did not place 
a quota on immigration from Mexico. The lack of a restriction was 
primarily because large employers wanted to hire Mexican workers at 
will (Molina, 2014). 

Immigration from Mexico has waxed and waned, depending on the 
demand for labor and the laws in place at any given time. Generally, 
Mexican workers have been used and then dispensed with when no 
longer needed. A notable, but little known, example occurred during 
the Great Depression when approximately one million people of 
Mexican descent—60 percent of them U.S. citizens—were rounded up 
and sent to Mexico (Balderrama and Rodriguez, 2006). Policies 
changed again in 1942 when the U.S. needed laborers and started the 
Bracero Program to provide short-term contracts (generally 60-90 
days) to Mexican workers. By the time the program was shut down in 
1965, over 4.6 million contracts had been given to 2.5 million men, 
mostly to work in agribusiness (Mize, 2016). The Mexican 
government has also responded to labor needs domestically by 
working with the U.S. government to stem illegal migration. For 
example, in the 1950s, the U.S. and Mexican governments worked in 
concert to send many thousands of Mexicans back to Mexico under 
the program “Operation Wetback.” 

As has been the case with other racial/ethnic minorities, negative 
stereotypes of Mexican immigrants have been used over time to 
argue for limiting immigration or citizenship. For example, in the 
1930s there was a debate about “birthright citizenship.” This kind of 


citizenship allows people who are born on U.S. soil to become 
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citizens. Prior to 1933, it also allowed children born outside of the 
country whose fathers were citizens to obtain citizenship. In 1933, 
legislation was introduced that would allow American mothers to 
bestow their citizenship status on children born outside the country 
as well. The ensuing debate was about both race and gender. There 
was fear that the change would allow more non-Whites to become 
citizens, and many people were opposed to the idea of increasing the 
number of citizens of Mexican descent. These fears were fueled by 
stereotypes of Mexicans, including the inaccurate portrayal of 
Mexican women as having too many children and therefore needing 
charity (Molina, 2014). 


Asian Immigrants 


There were not many Asian people living in the United States prior to 
1850 but their numbers began to increase as Chinese men 
immigrated to look for gold during California's gold rush. Chinese 
people also began working in a number of industries, including 
garment production and agriculture, and they provided much of the 
labor that built the railroads (Office of the Historian, 2016). As 
Chinese people began to find success in the U.S., however, they came 
to be seen as an economic, cultural, and religious threat. Images of 
Chinese people as opium-smoking, devious, and dangerous were 
summarized in the term “yellow peril,” popular in the second half of 
the nineteenth century (Kawai, 2005). 

The Chinese Exclusion Act, passed in 1882, forbade immigrants from 
China from coming to the U.S. Originally set to expire after ten years, 
the law was renewed several times and was even extended to include 
Chinese people living in the newly-annexed Hawaii and the Philippines 
from coming to the mainland. Other parts of the law made it illegal for 
legal residents to return to the U.S. if they left to visit China. The 
Exclusion Act was repealed in 1943 but it was not until 1952 that the 
U.S. created a quota for Asian immigrants. As described, important 


changes were made in U.S. immigration laws in 1965 that weakened 
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the old quota system and enabled the proportion of immigrants 


coming from Asia and Latin America to grow significantly. 


Immigration Today 


The United States is home to more immigrants than any other country 
in the world. In 2017, 44.5 million people living in the U.S. were 
foreign-born (Tavernise, 2018). While Mexico has long supplied the 
largest number of immigrants, India has recently surpassed it, in part 
because Mexican immigration dropped considerably during the 
economic recession that started in 2008. Today the largest share of 
immigrants who have been here five years or less are from Asia 
(Passel and Rohal, 2015). 

Generally, greater social and economic inequality in a country 
encourages the poorer citizens to move to less unequal countries. 
Thus, the movement is often from less- to more-developed countries, 
such as the United States (Docquier and Rapoport, 2012). Many of 
these new immigrants have less education and fewer high-level skills 
than native citizens. In 2016, for example, 29 percent of immigrants to 
the U.S. had not completed high school, compared to 9 percent of the 
native-born. At the same time, our immigration policies also 
advantage highly educated and specially-trained immigrants. About 
30 percent of all immigrants, compared to 33 percent of the native- 
born, had a bachelor’s degree or higher. It should be noted, however, 
that 47 percent of recent immigrants (those who entered the U.S. 
between 2012 and 2016) had a bachelor’s degree (Zong, Batalova, 
and Hallock, 2018). Physicians and surgeons are disproportionately 
immigrants: in 2015, about 27 percent were foreign-born (Batalova 
and Altorjai, 2017). Immigrants also participate actively in creating 
businesses. In fact, over half of the billion-dollar start-ups in 2016 
were founded by immigrants (Anderson, 2016). There is, however, 
great educational variation in the immigrant population by country of 
origin. For example, while 56 percent of Mexican immigrants have 
less than a high school education, 78 percent of Indian immigrants 


have a bachelor’s degree or higher (Zong et al., 2018). 
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Regarding average income, immigrants lag behind natives at every 
age, and they accumulate less in Social Security. This makes their 
retirement more financially precarious (Sevak and Schmidt, 2014). 
They also have higher levels of poverty and lower levels of health 
insurance than the native-born (Lopez and Radford, 2017; Zong et al., 
2018). Immigrant income does rise with length of residence in the 
U.S. For example, 28 percent of recent immigrants (in the country less 
than five years) are in poverty, compared to only 18 percent of those 
here twenty years or more (Center for Immigration Studies, 2012). As 
with education, Hispanic immigrants lag somewhat behind other 
groups in income. Their concentration in certain kinds of jobs such as 
textiles, cooking, tailoring, and other service positions helps account 
for their lower earnings (Camarota and Zeigler, 2009). Additionally, as 
we saw in Chapter 3, immigrants are generally not eligible for any type 
of welfare, although green card holders (permanent legal residents) 
are eligible in some circumstances. 

Refugees arrive in the United States as a more disadvantaged group 
than other types of immigrants. A refugee is a person who has been 
displaced by his or her country of origin and applies for legal status 
while still outside the U.S. (this is different from asylum seekers who 
apply to stay here once they have arrived). It takes an average of two 
years for a refugee to be cleared to come here. In the past, the U.S. 
was the country who accepted the most refugees, but that has begun 
to change. In 2016, 85,000 refugees resettled here but, under an 
executive order, the cap for 2017 and 2018 was dropped to 45,000. 
We accepted even fewer refugees than the cap would have allowed 
(Cepla, 2018). Because refugees generally come from war-torn 
countries and have spent time in camps, they arrive here with little 
wealth. Unlike other immigrants, refugees are granted some financial 
help upon arrival and are fast tracked for permanent residency. While 
their median income is lower than the native-born, average income 
rises strongly over time in the country. Poverty levels are slightly 
higher than the native-born, but are about the same as other non- 
refugee immigrants (Capps and Newland, 2015). 
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Settlement, Ethnic Enclaves, and Assimilation 


As in the past, immigrant groups tend to settle in particular places in 
our country. Overall, the two major cities with the largest percentage 
of foreign-born residents are Miami, Florida (38.5 percent) and San 
Jose, California (36.8 percent). Immigrants tend to choose cities with 
many economic opportunities and a large creative class. Those cities 
with lower percentages of immigrants are often in the Rustbelt (the 
top 10 list includes Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Buffalo, all under 6 
percent) (Florida, 2015). The government helps to create ethnic 
communities when it resettles people from a particular country into 
the same region. This happened, for example, when the U.S. accepted 
refugees from war-torn Somalia. Between 2000 and 2016, the vast 
majority were resettled in Minnesota (particularly in Minneapolis, 
Saint Paul, and Saint Cloud) and in Texas (in Houston, Dallas, and Fort 
Worth) (Rush, 2016). 

As Burgess noted at the top of the chapter, when immigrants arrive in 
the U.S., they sometimes settle near other people from their home 
countries. We generally call these areas “ethnic enclaves.” Logan et al. 
(2002) define an enclave as a neighborhood where there is a high 
concentration of immigrants, where most residents are poor, and 
where there are not a lot of amenities. As immigrants find stable jobs, 
learn English, and make connections, they generally move out of the 
enclave to other neighborhoods that are better off and where there is 
less immigrant concentration. Ethnic enclaves were an important 
feature of urban areas in the nineteenth century but many still exist 
today. Chinatowns are often held up as the prime example, but many 
other ethnic groups have enclaves. Perhaps you are familiar with 
Polish enclaves in Chicago or the famous Cuban enclave, Little 
Havana, in Miami. While European enclaves have declined in 
significance in some cities, new enclaves have emerged. For example, 
the New York Times reported that while a bustling German enclave in 
New York is now mostly historical memory, Staten Island has become 
home to many Sri Lankans and large numbers of Ghanaians live in the 
Bronx (Semple, 2013). 
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There is mixed evidence about the economic effect of ethnic 
enclaves, mainly because their impact varies by ethnic group and 
gender. One study, for example, found that living in an enclave 
appears to slow English language acquisition (and therefore job 
prospects) for Chinese and Mexican immigrants (Beckhusen, Florax, 
de Graaff, Poot, and Waldorf, 2013). Another study found that 
Hispanic enclaves are not always a way-station. While some residents 
do increase their income and move out, many end up staying. It is 
possible that those who stay are disproportionately undocumented 
and do not leave the enclave because they fear increased scrutiny of 
their status (Alba et al., 2014). At the same time, enclaves appear to 
have important social benefits because they provide immigrants with 
social networks and sources of advice for how to navigate their new 
country. For example, there is evidence that living in an enclave has 
positive effects on the health behaviors of pregnant Indian women 
(such as getting prenatal care and not smoking) (Kane, Teitler, and 
Reichman, 2018). Whether an enclave has a positive or negative 
impact on wages appears to vary depending on a wide range of group 
and individual factors including the size and average skill level of the 
enclave, and the nationality and gender of the person (Pedace and 
Rohn Kumar, 2014). 

The manner and extent of adaptation of U.S. immigrants have varied, 
and group assimilation has not followed the same paths or resulted in 
the same experiences. Part of the reason for the lack of smooth 
assimilation of some immigrant groups is that Americans have 
decidedly mixed feelings about the effect of immigration on society 
and also have varying attitudes about immigrants from different 
regions of the world. Specifically, they hold more negative attitudes 
toward immigrants from Latin America, the Middle East, and Africa 
than they do about those from Europe or Asia (Passel and Rohal, 
2015). 

The fact that different groups of immigrants arrive with different 
histories, skills, and education interacts with factors in the U.S. This 
includes what sort of welcome they receive as well as whether they 


arrive at times of economic boom or during a recession. This variation 
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has resulted in “segmented assimilation,” in which the quality of 
adaptation varies depending on the human capital of the immigrant 
group, the strength of its family structure, and the reception it receives 
in the host country (Portes and Rumbaut, 2005). Some groups, such 
as Chinese immigrants, form economic enclaves that develop into a 
source of support and income for new immigrants. Other groups 
arrive in the U.S. with fewer community resources from which to draw. 
Refugees can have a particularly hard time because they enter the 
country with higher rates of war trauma, posttraumatic stress 
disorder, and depression (Rasmussen, Crager, Baser, Chu, and Gany, 
2012). As described, they face economic challenges as well since, on 
average, they have less wealth and education than other immigrants 
and their social networks in the U.S. tend to be poorer (Capps and 
Newland, 2015). 


The Impact of Immigration 


Recent economic crises and the increased popularity of more 
conservative political ideologies have led many countries—including 
the U.S.—to become more concerned and restrictive about their 
immigration policies. Even the traditionally more liberal Scandinavian 
countries have increasingly embraced anti-immigration arguments. 
The influx of minorities, including Muslims, into these countries has 
led to a political backlash. In May of 2017, for example, the far-right 
anti-immigrant National Front Party made it to the second round of 
France's presidential election, where it garnered close to a third of the 
votes. France has also attempted to use legislation to keep the 
influence of Muslims in check and has pressed for removal of 
outward signs of their religious beliefs. Similarly, in 2017, the 
Alternative for Germany party became the first far-right party to enter 
the Bundestag (Germany's lower house of parliament) since the fall of 
Hitler, campaigning on anti-immigrant and nationalist themes. 
Attempts to screen and limit immigrants’ entrance into the United 
States and other countries fly in the face of the image of globalization 


as a process that opens the doors to technology, products, influences, 
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and people from abroad. Concerns such as this have led Ronen 
Shamir (2005) to argue that, while theorists advocating globalization 
may see it as a liberalizing, open process, it is also a conservative, 
limiting, exclusionary process. This paradox arises from the desire of 
nations to control their borders and maintain their national identity 
even in the midst of globalization. Globalization produces “closure, 
entrapment, and containment” through the “prevention of movement 
and the blocking of access” since some immigrants are seen as 
potential threats, even as terrorists. This produces a “paradigm of 
suspicion” in which profiling, quarantining, imprisonment, and other 
forms of containment are put in place to control the mobility of 
suspect immigrants (pp. 199, 206-210). Most of these “suspects” are 
from poorer countries. In this manner, globalization helps to maintain 
racial hierarchies and status exclusion. 

Here in the United States there has been a great deal of discussion 
about the impact on immigration on native employment and wages. 
An extensive report by the National Academies of Sciences, 
Engineering, and Medicine found that, in the long run, immigrants do 
not reduce the wages or employment opportunities of native-born 
people (National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine, 
Committee on National Statistics, Division of Behavioral and Social 
Sciences and Education, 2017). This is partly because in communities 
with large numbers of immigrants, native workers tend to shift away 
from manual labor jobs toward higher-paying positions that require 
strong communication skills (Hao, 2003). New immigrants may, 
however, reduce employment opportunities for earlier generations of 
immigrants and they may also reduce the number of hours teenage 
workers are employed (National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, 
and Medicine et al., 2017). Additionally, there is evidence to suggest 
that increased Hispanic immigration may lead to interethnic 
competition for low-skill jobs in the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
construction sectors in some areas of the country (Shihadeh and 
Barranco, 2010). 

While most of conversation about economics and immigration 


focuses on its potential impact on low-skilled workers, it is also 
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possible—although not common-—for high-skilled immigrants to 
displace native workers. H-1B temporary visas allow companies to 
hire a foreign national for up to three years. Sometimes employers 
use these visas to hire low-wage workers for jobs when they cannot 
find enough native workers. Often, however, companies hire highly- 
trained workers for technology jobs. The law says that employers are 
not allowed to replace any American workers, but a loophole allows 
them to do so if the job pays at least $60,000 a year and the foreign 
worker has at least a master’s degree. Because the average pay of IT 
workers, particularly in the high-tech California Bay Area, is greater 
than $60,000, it makes fiscal sense to use H-1B foreign workers 
instead of American citizens. In the past, companies such as Disney 
and Southern California Edison have fired their American workers and 
replaced them with H-1B visa holders (Campbell, 2016). At the same 
time, the H-1B visa program has brought workers into areas where 
there are not enough native workers, boosting the economy. It has 
also allowed companies to hire highly talented people from other 
countries, improving their output. 

Various studies have tried to ascertain whether immigrants cost more 
than they bring into the economy. The findings suggest that, on 
average, first generation immigrants cost more than they contribute in 
taxes (mainly because they tend to be low-earning and have 
dependents who require public education) but, by the second 
generation, immigrants put more into the economy than they take out 
(National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine et al., 
2017). The Trump administration commissioned a report in 2017 to 
calculate the cost of refugees (not immigrants more generally). The 
Department of Health and Human Services found that, over the last 
ten years, refugees have put approximately $63 billion more into the 
economy than they have taken out. The report was never officially 
released (Hischenfeld Davis and Sengupta, 2017). 

One rarely discussed economic advantage of undocumented workers 
is that many pay into the U.S. Social Security system. In 2010, this 
number was estimated at 3.1 million, yielding $13 billion in payments 


into the system. It is estimated that a small number of undocumented 
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workers (about 700,000) have obtained false birth certificates and 
may be able to access Social Security when they retire. The vast 
majority, however, will never be able to claim benefits. Many use false 
social security numbers that are not linked to their own names. Others 
pay their taxes through an Individual Tax Identification Number (ITIN) 
which is linked to their name but does not enable them to claim Social 
Security. Instead, all of that money will be added to the general trust 
which is paid out to aging Americans (Goss et al., 2013). 

Photo 11.1 An Immigration and Naturalization Services truck patrols 
the U.S. border in Arizona. With increasing economic uncertainty, 
immigration issues have received more attention. 

Source: © iStock.com/Phototreat. 

Other surprising ways that immigration affects the U.S. economy 
include the fact that, by working for low wages, immigrants allow 
some struggling businesses to survive, increasing the jobs available 
in the community (Peri, 2014; Waters, Kasinitz, and Asad, 2014). 
Hispanic immigration has helped to resurrect a number of dying 
Midwestern towns by adding population and tax dollars (Carr, Lichter, 
and Kefalas, 2012). When there are immigrant workers in an industry, 
it may protect native workers from economic downturns because the 
immigrant workers are generally let go first during a recession, 
essentially protecting the native workers’ jobs (Dancygier and Walter, 
2015). It also appears that when immigrants send money back home, 
it can have a positive impact on economic growth in their countries of 
origin. In fact, these remittances constitute about 8 percent of the 
GDP of low-income nations (Connor, Cohn, and Gonzalez-Barrera, 
2013). 


Undocumented Immigration 


Most immigrants in the U.S. come into the country legally, but there 
are also a substantial number of people who have either entered the 
country illegally or have overstayed visas. Mexicans make up the 
largest share of unauthorized immigrants in the country (6.2 million 


out of 11 million immigrants) (Migration Policy Institute, 2018). 
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Central Americans, however, make up a growing share of illegal 
entries. What is particularly notable about the new Central American 
immigrants is the disproportionate representation of children 
unaccompanied by their parents. The largest number of 
unaccompanied children caught crossing the border happened in 
2014 when over 68,000 were taken into custody. The numbers from 
the first part of 2018, while lower than in 2014, appear to be about 16 
percent higher than the same period in 2017 (Dickerson, 2018). 

Rates of illegal entry into the U.S. are affected by factors in both the 
U.S. and immigrants’ country of origin. For example, many citizens 
from El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras have come here driven by 
violence and extreme poverty in their home countries. Gang violence 
is particularly problematic there. A recent study finds that some of 
this violence is gender-based, involving the rape of girls and women 
and violence against LGBTQ people (Dotson and Frydman, 2017). U.S. 
policies also affect rates of illegal entry. When the Bracero Program 
ended, the number of unauthorized immigrants from Mexico 
increased substantially because there were tight caps on other types 
of legal immigration (Massey and Pren, 2012). Many of the people 
who entered illegally did so to work during the harvest season. They 
would then return home during the winter. In 1986, however, increased 
security was imposed at the border and, in response, many 
undocumented workers simply stayed in the U.S. rather than risk 
crossing back and forth as they had in the past (Massey, Durand, and 
Pren, 2015). 

When we talk about undocumented immigrants, we often think about 
people from Mexico and Central America. While, in terms of sheer 
numbers, these groups are the majority among the undocumented, it 
should also be noted that Asians make up 13 percent of the 
population. Most of these immigrants are from India, China, the 
Philippines, and Korea (Lopez, Ruiz, and Patten, 2017). 

Unauthorized immigrants have higher poverty rates than those who 
have entered the country legally. They also have fewer ways to work 
themselves out of poverty. For example, it is much more difficult for 


people without documents to attend college. Twenty states and the 
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District of Columbia allow unauthorized immigrants to attend public 
colleges at in-state tuition rates. While Michigan as a state does not 
have this policy, the University of Michigan system made the decision 
to extend in-state tuition to undocumented students. Seven states 
plus the District of Columbia allow them to receive state financial aid 
(National Immigration Law Center, 2017). Unauthorized immigrants, 
however, cannot receive federal financial aid. 

Employers are not allowed to hire people who do not have paperwork 
showing that they have a right to work in the country. If a person is 
hired but is later discovered to be here illegally, the employer is 
required to fire them. One problem is that an employer might fire a 
worker for some reason other than the fact that they are 
undocumented (for example, because they are pregnant or have 
complained about working conditions) but the employer claims that 
they were fired for being undocumented. Thus, even though 
undocumented workers theoretically have the same protections 
against discrimination as other workers, in practice, they cannot take 


advantage of those protections. 


NUTSHELL 11.1 Immigrant Detention 


As described in Chapters 8 and 9, LGBTQ people face a host of 


stresses in daily life. These stresses are particularly acute, however, 
for those being held in immigration detention centers and prisons. 
Although policies are changing, transgender people are sometimes 
housed with people of the gender they were assigned at birth, rather 
than the gender they are living. Some are not able to access 
hormones that they may have been using for many years (Apuzzo, 
2015). Additionally, transgender people experience extremely high 
rates of sexual violence in prison. The Bureau of Justice Statistics 
reports that over a third experience sexual victimization in our nation’s 
prisons. About 70 percent of these cases occurred at the hands of 
other inmates and the remaining 30 percent at the hands of staff 
members. Twenty percent of substantiated sexual assaults in 


immigrant detention facilities were committed against transgender 
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inmates. This is particularly notable given that only 1 percent of 
detainees are estimated to be transgender (GAO, 2013). In 2015, 35 
members of Congress wrote to ICE (Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement) asking them to change their policies. ICE has vowed to 
collect better data and improve staff training. 

Being in detention is dangerous for gay and lesbian inmates as well, 
with over 12 percent reporting sexual victimization at the hands of 
other inmates, and over 5 percent at the hands of guards. This 
compares to 2 percent of the total inmate population who reported 
being victimized by inmates, and another 2 percent who reported staff 
sexual misconduct toward them (Beck, Berzofsky, Caspar, and Krebs, 
2013). Gay, lesbian, and transgender people who are harassed in 
either immigration or correctional custody are sometimes put in 
solitary confinement to protect them. Many negative and sometimes 
permanent psychological effects are associated with this, including 
an increase in panic attacks, hallucinations, and sensitivity to external 
stimuli (Gruberg, 2013). 

An area that has not been well addressed in terms of undocumented 
immigration and inequality involves “mixed status” families. In these 
2.3 million families, some of the children are citizens and others are 
not (this can happen when older children were born outside the U.S. 
and the younger children were U.S.-born). Mixed-status families can 
have some children with health insurance and some without, or some 
who can go to college and some who cannot afford to do so. This can 
cause painful inequalities within families (Castafheda and Melo, 
2014). 


Undocumented Childhood Arrivals 


Estimates suggest that there are about 3 million people in the U.S. 
today who were brought to this country illegally as children (Ortega, 
Edwards, and Hsin, 2018). They are often called the “Dreamers” after 
a bill that was introduced in Congress in 2001 that would have 
provided them with a path to citizenship. While the bill passed the 


House in 2012, it failed to pass the Senate. In response, Obama used 
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an executive order to create the Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals 
(DACA) program. It allowed about 800,000 people (under the age of 
31) who were brought illegally to the United States as children to 
receive two-year (renewable) temporary residency permits. 

DACA provides certain limited rights, including work authorization but 
not eligibility for federal financial aid. In some states and in some 
colleges, however, DACA students are eligible for financial aid. DACA 
does not ensure that its recipients can receive in-state tuition even if 
they meet the residency requirements. In late 2017, for example, an 
appeals court in Georgia ruled that, while DACA students were in the 
country legally, they were not necessarily entitled to the same rights 
as citizens (Jett, 2017). Other states, such as Ohio, allow DACA 
students to pay in-state tuition if they meet the other residency 
requirements. 

In 2017, President Trump signed an executive order rescinding the 
DACA program. To date, however, the issue is tied up in the courts and 
current DACA recipients are allowed to renew their status, although no 
new applications are being accepted. There is wide support (81 
percent) among the public for allowing the Dreamers to stay in the 
country (Quinnipiac Poll, 2018). 


Public Opinion Toward Immigration 


Over time in the United States, there has been a gradual trend of 
increasing support for immigration. For example, Gallup asks 
respondents whether they think immigration is good or bad. In 2001, 
62 percent said that it was good and, by June of 2018, the figure was 
75. While there were some minor downticks over the period, in general 
the trend was upward (Gallup, 2018b). Pew finds similar support for 
immigration with about 65 percent of the public saying that 
immigration “strengthens the U.S.” (Pew Research Center, 2017b). 
Younger people, those with higher educations, and Democrats are 
more likely to have positive attitudes about immigration (Pew 
Research Center, 2018). There has been a lot of research about 


whether people who are at risk of being displaced from their job by 
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immigrant workers are more likely to have negative attitudes toward 
immigration. It appears that the answer is no. Concern about 
immigration is often symbolic, representing people's fears about 
cultural or economic change in the nation as a whole (Hainmueller 
and Hopkins, 2014). 

There is variability in attitudes toward immigration among both 
Hispanics and Asians. As in the general population, younger 
Hispanics and those who are Democrats express more favorable 
attitudes. Perhaps not surprisingly, foreign-born Hispanics tend to feel 
more positively about immigration than do those who are native-born 
(Stringer, 2018). Support for immigration is fairly high among Asians 
but there are dramatic differences by country of origin. For example, 
when asked if there should be a path to citizenship for undocumented 
immigrants, a full 86 percent of the Hmong respondents agree 
compared to only 44 percent of Chinese people (Ramakrishnan, 
Wong, Lee, and Lee, 2016). 

In recent years, the public has debated the pros and cons of illegal 
immigration. Interestingly, surveys show that Americans overestimate 
the percent of the immigrant population that is undocumented. Over 
half of Americans think that most immigrants are here illegally. In 
actuality, a full 75 percent of immigrants are here legally (Pew 
Research Center, 2018). Not surprisingly, attitudes about 
undocumented immigrants are more negative than attitudes about 
legal immigrants but, at the same time, 63 percent of Americans do 
not believe that unauthorized immigrants take away jobs from others 
(Quinnipiac Poll, 2018). 


Recent Immigration Policies 


President Trump made immigration policy a centerpiece of his 2016 
campaign. He repeatedly called for the construction of a border wall 
with Mexico and he has also advocated for limitations on legal 
immigration. This is important because, as described, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has held that the federal government, under the 


Supremacy Clause of the Constitution, has the power to regulate 
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immigration. While states can make decisions tangentially related to 
immigration, they cannot regulate it. 

The vagueness of this distinction has led to a number of conflicts 
between states and the federal government. For example, in 2010, 
Arizona passed legislation that required police to question an 
individual if they suspected them of being in the United States 
illegally. Immigrants were expected to carry proper documentation at 
all times, and if they did not, they were charged with a misdemeanor. 
The law also penalized employers who hired or transported illegal 
immigrant workers. All but one of these provisions were overturned by 
the courts as state overreach. Another example of federal/state 
tensions is ongoing. Since the 1980s, a number of cities have 
declared themselves “sanctuary cities” and refused to help federal 
efforts to deport immigrants. The Trump administration has 
threatened legal and economic sanctions against these cities. At the 
same time, some legislation affecting immigrants at the state level 
has been allowed. For example, a few states now allow a person to 
get a driver's license if they have proof of identity (which can include a 
foreign passport) or can prove residency in the state. Applicants do 
not need to prove citizenship. 

Federal immigration policy is currently in flux. In the spring of 2018, 
the federal government began separating children from their parents 
at the border. The policy, which was widely criticized, resulted in over 
two thousand children being held in shelters and detention centers. 
There were reports of abuse and neglect at a number of these 
facilities and some psychologists have expressed concerns about the 
long-term impact of family separation (Domonoske, 2018). President 
Trump rescinded the policy by executive order in June but, at the time 
of this writing, not all children had been reunited with their families. 
The federal government is also currently considering a proposal that 
would overturn a longstanding agreement that children can only be 
held in detention for 20 days. If this new policy is adopted, it would 
mean children could be held indefinitely in detention with their 


guardians. 
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Much of our discussion above focused on the ethnicity of immigrants 
and how their nationality and the way in which they immigrated 
affected their reception in the country and their levels of success. But 
from the founding of the United States, immigration has been tied for 
many to the expression of religion. Ethnic enclaves are often also 
religious enclaves, and religious identification affects how successful 


a group is in gaining status, power, and wealth. 


RELIGION AND INEQUALITY 


Religion has been important across many cultures and time periods 
as a determinant of inequality. Today, recent violent incidents have 
sensitized more Americans to the religious division of Islam, Judaism, 
and Christianity. At least in the short term, these incidents solidify the 
boundaries that separate these religious communities as some 
individuals “look down on” members of different religions. The 
religious differences are often viewed with ethnic overtones, 
suggesting that Muslims, Christians, and other religious groups are 
made up of different kinds of people, and confirming Weber's belief 
that status communities are perceived as groups of people who are 
inherently different. This situation can lead to the reinvigoration of 
religion as an important basis of status honor or dishonor, and a 
justification for denying religious groups access to economic and 


symbolic resources. 


Religious Diversity in the United States 


Prior to European settlement, the native peoples of North America 
had deep religious traditions and customs that shaped their way of 
life and how they viewed the world. Of course, native peoples were not 
one homogeneous group; their beliefs and practices varied by tribe. 
As described in Chapter 10, the early European settlers used the fact 
that Native Americans were not Christians to justify “othering” them 
as heathens. They could then rationalize removing them from their 


lands, committing violence against them, and forcibly removing their 
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children to residential schools. Many of the native peoples were 
coerced or threatened into converting to Christianity by the 
missionaries. 

There were a number of different religions among the early European 
settlers, but the largest group were Congregationalists followed by 
Presbyterians and Anglicans. There were also small numbers of 
Catholics, Jews, and Mennonites (Davidson and Pyle, 2011). 
Historians disagree over when the first Muslim person arrived in North 
America. It may have been in 1527 when a Moroccan guide named 
Estevanico of Azamor arrived in Florida (The Pluralism Project, 2018). 
The first large wave of Muslims to come to the U.S. were brought as 
slaves from Africa. In fact, estimates suggest that 10-15 percent of 
the African slaves were Muslim (Public Broadcasting Service, 2014). 
During the 1800s, diversity grew as other denominations of 
Protestants gained members and American religions such as the 
Church of the Latter-day Saints were founded. Immigration also 
brought more Catholics and Jews into the country and the first group 
of free Muslim immigrants (mostly from the Eastern Mediterranean) 
arrived between 1880 and 1914 (Pipes and Duran, 2002). 

During the early 1900s, the continuing immigration of Catholics and 
Jewish people made their numbers much more significant. The influx 
of these groups caused a backlash that led to the passage of the 
1924 immigration bill, severely limiting immigration from non- 
Protestant areas of the world. As described, however, the 1965 
immigration changes once again opened the door to countries all over 
the world and the numbers of Catholics (generally from Mexico and 
Central America), Muslims (primarily from the Middle East and 
Africa), and Jews (from Eastern Europe) began to increase. 

In 2014, a Pew survey about Americans’ religious identification found 
that 70 percent identify as Christian with the largest groups being 
Evangelical Protestant, Catholic, and mainline Protestant. Muslims 
represent only about 1 percent of the general population, Jewish 
people about 2 percent, and Mormons about 1.5 percent. A full 22 
percent of the population say that they do not have a particular 


religion. Of these, a small percent say that they are atheists or 
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agnostics (Pew Research Center, 2015a). While there clearly is 
religious diversity in the U.S., it is moderate compared to other 
countries. We are ranked 68th out of 232 countries in terms of 


religious diversity (Cooperman and Lipka, 2014). 


Religion and the Legitimation of Inequality 


French sociologist Emile Durkheim argued that religion is integrative 
for society because its beliefs and rituals take individuals out of their 
secular private lives and bring them together to form a community. It 
is out of the social gathering of individuals in a religious setting that 
feelings of a superior force or power outside individuals first arise. 
Thus, Durkheim argued that the worship of supernatural forces in 
religious rituals is really an adoration of the powers of society: 

In the divine, men realize to themselves the moral authority of society, 
the discipline beyond themselves to which they submit, which 
constrains their behavior even in spite of themselves, contradicts their 
impulses, rewards their compliance, and so renders them dependent 
and grateful for it. 

(Sahlins, 1968, pp. 96-97) 

Given this description, it should come as no surprise that images of 
the supernatural world often mirror the social structure of society. 
Swanson (1964) showed concretely in his study of non-Western 
societies that a social hierarchy on Earth is reflected in a social 
hierarchy in the supernatural realm. For example, in societies in which 
older people occupied positions of importance, ancestors were a 
subject of worship, and in societies in which there was a great deal of 
social inequality, religion helped to legitimate the differences between 
the top and the bottom. 

Particular branches of Christianity have also legitimated people’s 
beliefs about inequality, for example, in their dictum that self-denial, 
continuous effort, and hard work result in success. This kind of spirit 
is what is embodied in Weber's concept of the “Protestant ethic.” Hard 
work and religious beliefs were intermingled by many famous 


preachers early in U.S. history. Cotton Mather, a charismatic Puritan 
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preacher of the late seventeenth century, lectured that people's 
occupations were “callings” and not to be ignored. If individuals do 
not engage in their occupations, but rather remain idle (slothful), 
poverty will befall them. Riches are the result of industry, and poverty 
the result of individual laziness. Those who are poor should expect no 
help from others since it is their own behavior that has resulted in 
their dismal situation. 

Advocates of Dutch Calvinism justified slavery by viewing Blacks as 
sinners and considered slavery a just condition for their sins and 
inferiority in the eyes of God. In the United States prior to 
Emancipation, a special slave catechism was used in many churches 
to justify domination by masters, to encourage work, and to attribute 
lack of work to personal laziness. White pastors told Blacks that God 
created the masters over them and that the Bible tells them that they 
must obey their White masters (Fishel and Quarles, 1967). There are 
additional elements in Christianity that have been used to support 
continual subordination of women to men, including the biblical 
argument about the origins of woman out of man and the injunctions 
to obey one’s husband in marriage. The impact of religion on beliefs 
about inequality has continued. Members of dominant religions, 
especially Whites who espouse Protestantism and Catholicism, are 
more likely than members of minority religions such as Judaism to 
support the inequality status quo, believing that poverty is a result of 
individuals’ flaws rather than a consequence of luck or structural 
defects (Hunt, 2002). 

Civil religion is used to justify the “American way of life.” It is a mixture 
of religious and political ideology in which the U.S. social structure 
and culture are seen as favored by God. God and Americanism go 
hand in hand in this ideology because this is a nation “under God,” and 
its institutions are sanctified by the Almighty. At civil ceremonies and 
during certain public occasions, such as the opening of Congress, 
presidential inaugurations, and the Pledge of Allegiance, it is 
suggested that God is the benefactor of the United States. The 
“American way” that is so blessed incorporates the values of 


individualism, freedom, capitalism, and equality of opportunity, which 
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make up a core part of the ideology supporting inequality. Some 
televangelists conjoin Christianity and Americanism in a manner that 
makes them not only mutually supportive but almost 
indistinguishable. In this ideology, to attack Americanism becomes 
tantamount to committing a serious sin. Americanism is supposed to 
be accepted, not criticized or undermined. 

More recently, the “prosperity gospel,” arising within American 
Evangelical and Pentecostal denominations post-1940 emphasizes a 
belief consonant with key American principles, including a personally 
engaged God who demonstrates individuals’ salvation by conferring 
wealth and health. Consistent with capitalist views of consumerism 
and materialism, individual effort and hard work are rewarded with 
prosperity and ultimately salvation. A belief in the prosperity gospel is 
negatively associated with socioeconomic status, perhaps because 
wealthier individuals do not believe that divine intervention is 
necessary to achieve success (Schieman and Jung, 2012). 

Karl Marx viewed religion under capitalism as having many of the 
effects on inequality just discussed. People are expected to put up 
with inequality; religion lulls them into a false sense of complacency. 
That is, it makes them falsely conscious of their real situation. It 
blinds them to the real causes of their predicament (i.e., class 
exploitation, not personal sin). In this way, socioeconomic inequality 
is seen as legitimate by those who blame only themselves or look 
forward to another life when conditions will be better for them. 

Of course, Marx realized that historically, before capitalism, religion 
had been used to support the oppressed; even in our own time, 
religions have not always supported the status quo. Martin Luther 
King Jr. and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference used 
religious ideas to try to improve conditions of Blacks in the United 
States, and Catholic bishops have fought on the side of the poor 
against many Latin American dictatorships (Hehir, 1981; Light, Keller, 
and Calhoun, 1989). More recently, Pope Francis has been very vocal 
in speaking against inequality, tweeting on April 28, 2014, that 
“[I]nequality is the root of social evil,” and in a speech in Bolivia in 
2015, he stated: “Working for a just distribution of the fruits of the 
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earth and human labor is not mere philanthropy. It is a moral 
obligation. For Christians, the responsibility is even greater: itis a 
commandment” (Huddleston, 2015). Despite these instances in which 
religion has opposed inequality, historically it has been more closely 


associated with its legitimation and maintenance. 


Religion and Inequality in Society 


Sociologists have long studied the relationship between religion and 
wealth. Weber, one of the discipline’s founders, described how 
Protestant ethics paved the way for the emergence of capitalism 
(Weber, 1905). Other scholars have found significant differences in 
wealth, income, and education between religious groups. Interestingly, 
however, religion is generally not given much space in textbooks on 
inequality, possibly because some people see religion as something 
that is chosen rather than as innate or even socially assigned 
(Davidson and Pyle, 2011). About 75 percent of Americans, however, 
simply adopt the religion of their parents, suggesting that religion is 
more of an ascribed than an achieved status (Fischer and Hout, 
2006). 

At the end of the twentieth century, four religious groups were ranked 
high in terms of wealth, prestige, and power. These included 
Episcopalians, Unitarians, Presbyterians and Jewish people (Davidson 
and Pyle, 2011). These data, however, did not distinguish churches by 
race. Today we are able to delve into relative positions of 
denominations more carefully. Recent research suggests that Jewish 
people have the highest median income, followed by White Catholics, 
and mainline Protestants. Conservative Black Protestants and 
Hispanic Catholics have considerably lower median incomes. It 
should also be noted that there are differences in outcomes between 
Protestant denominations (Keister, 2011; Keister and Sherkat, 2014). 
Many factors have been put forth to explain inequality between 
religious groups, the first involving history and inheritance. Mainline 
Protestants have held greater wealth, power, and prestige in the U.S. 


since its founding. For example, three denominations of Protestants 
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(Anglicans, Congregationalists and Presbyterians) made up only 9 
percent of the population but were 95 percent of the signatories to the 
Declaration of Independence. These denominations, along with 
Episcopalians, maintained a disproportionate share of the wealth, 
power, and prestige throughout the 1800s (Davidson and Pyle, 2011). 
Wealth and power are passed down through families and this has 
advantaged today’s mainline Protestants. A second reason for group 
differences is that religion indirectly influences wealth through 
particular beliefs and ways of living. Conservative Protestants, for 
example, tend to emphasize early marriage and high fertility, both of 
which have a negative impact on later wealth attainment. 
Conservative Protestants also tend to discourage secular higher 
education, particularly for girls. In contrast, the Jewish faith places a 
large emphasis on education and Mormons are increasingly 
emphasizing higher education as well (Davidson and Pyle, 2011; 
Keister, 2011; Keister and Sherkat, 2014). A third reason for group 
differences involves race. Religious groups tend to be racially 


homogeneous and race, as we learned in Chapter 10, is a key 


determinant of access to resources (Davidson and Pyle, 2011). 
Place is another way that religion and inequality are linked. For 
example, Mormons tend to have a relatively low level of intragroup 
income equality, with Salt Lake City (where about 50 percent of the 
population is Mormon) having the lowest economic inequality of all 
U.S. cities (Chetty, Hendren, Kline, Saez, and Turner, 2014). This is 
partly because Mormons have support systems in place to aid other 
Mormons who are in economic difficulty. In fact, in a poll, 73 percent 
of Mormons said that serving the poor is essential to their religion 
(Pew Research Center, 2012b). Mormons volunteer more than other 
groups in society and give more in charitable donations, both to their 
church but also to outside charity organizations (Cnaan, Evans, and 
Curtis, 2012). Mormons are more likely to be in the middle-income 
category, and less likely to be poor than those from other religions 
(Pew Research Center, 2009a). 


NUTSHELL 11.2 Amish and Inequality 
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Amish people provide an interesting example of the overlap between 
immigration, place, and religion. Although they are Christians, they 
were persecuted for their beliefs in Europe and came to the U.S. 
almost two centuries ago hoping to be able to freely practice their 
religion. The Amish live in a traditional way in rural communities 
(mostly in Ohio and Pennsylvania). They do not use electricity or 
motor vehicles and they dress very conservatively. Religion and their 
church are deep at the heart of their communities. 
Compared to mainstream society, the Amish have very little economic 
inequality. Because Amish children only attend school through the 8th 
grade, it decreases the possibility of occupational stratification. 
Occupational stratification is also limited because most of the Amish 
choose to farm their land. Additionally, the Amish are dedicated to 
taking care of each other. They do not accept government welfare, 
Social Security, or Medicare (although they do pay taxes) but their 
churches aid members who are having economic difficulty. 
Interestingly, there are several different orders of Amish and there is 
some level of inequality in income between them, with more liberal 
orders having a higher average income (Moledina, McConnell, Sugars, 
and Connor, 2014). Today, more Amish are working in tourism-related 
industries, perhaps leading to greater economic inequality in the 
future (Kraybill and Nolt, 2004). 


Religion and Discrimination 


Religious tension is not new in America. Since Colonial times, both 
Catholics and Jews have been seen as inherently different and inferior 
to Protestants. For example, anti-Catholic sentiment was central to 
the nativist movement in the nineteenth century. Anti-Semitism was 
particularly virulent after World War I. The Ku Klux Klan actively 
targeted Jewish people, and newspapers ran denigrating and 
stereotyped images of Jews. Harvard University went so far as to 
place a quota on Jewish admissions. Harvard’s president then argued 


that the quota was in the Jewish students’ best interest because if 
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there were fewer of them, the other students would have less reason 
to be anti-Semitic (American Jewish Historical Society, 2018). 
While discrimination against Catholics has decreased dramatically in 
the U.S., Jewish people continue to be targets of harassment and 
discrimination for their faith. This may be because Catholics are 
Christians and are thus seen as less “other” than Jews. FBI records 
show that, in raw numbers, Jews are the targets of the most religious 
hate crime in the U.S. (FBI, 2017). In 2018, for example, a gunman 
killed eleven people in a synagogue in Pittsburgh. Muslims also 
experience discrimination in America. Muslims saw hate crimes 
against them increase 19 percent from 2015 to 2016 (Willingham, 
2017). After the 9/11 attacks in 2001, the rate of hate crimes against 
people who were perceived to be Muslim increased fivefold 
(Ingraham, 2015). In a 2017 survey, about a third of Muslims reported 
that people had acted suspicious of them in the last year and about 
20 percent reported they had been called offensive names (Pew 
Research Center, 2017c). 
Photo 11.2 Stereotyping a group often results in all its members being 
thought of as the same and, therefore, deserving of the same 
treatment by dominant groups. The September 11, 2001, attacks on 
the Twin Towers of the World Trade Center in New York City provided 
an impetus to stereotyping and increased attacks on Muslims, as 
witnessed by this Minneapolis picketer on the 2010 anniversary of 
9/11. 
Source: © Peter Marshall/Alamy Stock Photo. 
On amore positive note, Americans’ feelings toward Muslims appear 
to have improved over time. Pew asked respondents to use a “feeling 
thermometer” to rate how warmly they felt toward Muslims and other 
religious groups. While their feelings toward Muslims are notably 
lower than toward other groups, warmth toward the group has 
increased since 2014 (from 40 percent reporting “warm” feelings to 
48 percent) (Pew Research Center, 2017c). Non-Muslims’ knowledge 
about Islam and their levels of contact with Muslim people are also 
increasing over time in the United States. As we see with public 


opinion toward other minorities, familiarity with a group is linked to 
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more positive views (Pew Research Center, 2009a). At the same time, 
the media do not appear to be helping to foster positive attitudes 
toward Muslims. In a meta-analysis of studies looking at this topic, a 
number of key themes emerge from media coverage of Muslim 
topics. First, the amount and kind of coverage changed after 9/11, 
becoming far more negative. Second, the media focuses on terrorism, 
war and immigration—all topics that make Muslims seem threatening. 
Third, coverage of Muslim women focuses on the ways Islam is 
perceived to be oppressing them. Little room is given for actual 
Muslim voices in the coverage (Ahmed and Matthes, 2017). 

Contrary to popular perception, Muslims are an extremely diverse 
group—they are of many ethnicities, races, and backgrounds. The type 
of Islam they practice is diverse as well. Data on Muslims are hard to 
come by because the U.S. Census does not ask the religion of 
respondents. The Pew Foundation, however, conducted a large-scale 
study in 2017. They found that, while only about 42 percent of 
Muslims in the U.S. are native-born, a very high percentage (82) of all 
Muslims are citizens. About a quarter of U.S. Muslims have families 
who have been in the United States for at least three generations— 
many of those are African Americans, but it should be noted that 40 
percent of American Muslims are categorized as White. Muslims tend 
to have about the same rate of college education as the non-Muslim 
population but have a higher rate of people in poverty (45 percent 
reported an annual income of less than $30,000 compared to 36 
percent of the U.S. population more generally). This wealth disparity 
emerged after the 2008 recession. Muslims are three times as likely 
to be without a job as the population as a whole (Pew Research 
Center, 2011). 

The experiences of immigrants, whether due to their race, ethnicity, 
mode of immigration, or religion demonstrate that as groups move 
into a society they are sorted in particular places and enclaves. How 
important is the type of place groups are sorted into? What are the 
long-term and often generational impacts of the type of place we 
occupy? This last section will broadly address the relationship 


between place and inequality. 
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PLACE AND INEQUALITY 


One of the surprises from the 2016 Presidential election was the 
strength of the rural vote, leading commentators to increasingly speak 
of the rural/urban divide within our electorate, signaling a change 
from earlier moments when what mattered most was whether a voter 
was from the North or the South. Certainly, the voting returns in 2016 
and those from the more recent 2018 midterms did signal an 
increasing divide, with high population density proving to be the 
greatest predictor of whether a region voted Democratic 
(Montgomery, 2018). But the story is far more complicated than 
simply whether a voter is a rural or an urban resident. The polarization 
between the homogeneous, White rural communities and small 
towns, versus the diverse larger cities is a powerful manifestation of 
the result of the sorting of groups, as are the insecurities and fears 
about the outcomes of that sorting. Place matters in social 
phenomena such as voting, but the importance of place reaches far 
beyond simply population density or even regional differences such 
as North or South. Think for a moment of the United States as a large 
geographical grid on which different groups travel and reside in 
particular places. If you could see this grid from above, what would it 
look like? Social patterns of enclaves, segregation, inclusion, and 
exclusion would become evident, demonstrating that inequalities 
distribute themselves unevenly across space. 

Perhaps the clearest and most consequential manifestation of spatial 
inequalities is residential segregation by income, race, and ethnicity. 
Income segregation has increased since 2000, mirroring the increase 
in income inequality (Reardon, Bischoff, Owens, and Townsend, 
2018). Where people live is associated with their status lifestyles. The 
United States has neighborhood clusters, many of which are clearly 
and intentionally connected with specific groups occupying different 
status levels. The elegant mansions of the so-called blue blood 
estates neighborhoods in places such as Beverly Hills and Scarsdale 
hold those at the top of the status ladder, while many neighborhoods 


in West Philadelphia and Watts are disproportionately dwelling places 
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of African American and single-parent families. That these distinct 
cultural pockets exist should not be surprising: If they have ample 
resources, the neighborhoods people choose to live in are those with 
residents whose political and cultural values are similar to their own 
(Bishop, 2009). As we can see in Figure 11.1, income groups are not 
spread evenly across the country, with concentrations of the affluent 
in the Northeast, California, Florida, and the Northwest. 

We must not forget, however, that living in a particular community or 
neighborhood is not always the result of free choice. Resources and 
status help dictate where we live. Constraint also enters the picture 
when people try to keep “undesirables” out of their neighborhoods 
through mortgage-loan practices, building restrictions, and zoning 
procedures. Increasingly, we find new housing developments for the 
affluent that are surrounded by walls and maintained by armed guards 
at secured entrances. Often, these communities are planned and 
monitored by electronic surveillance devices, and constitute another, 
perhaps more blatant, form of segregated neighborhood. 

FIGURE 11.1 Affluent Neighborhoods: 2018 


Source: www.arcgis.com. Portions of this image include intellectual 


property of ESRI and its licensors and are used herein under license. 
Copyright © 2018. All rights reserved. 

Note: The “Affluent Households” category includes those households 
in each county with a median income over $173,200 and a median net 
worth of $577,500. 

Photo 11.3 This gated community in California is an example of the 
increasing economic segregation in the United States. 

Source: © slobo/Getty Images. 

As noted earlier in this text, Weber made a point of identifying 
exclusionary tactics as devices used by higher status groups to keep 
their position intact. Privacy and security, and, most important, 
seclusion from others, mark these “walled communities” (Atkinson 
and Smith, 2012). Turf wars are perpetrated not only by those at the 
bottom of the status system but also by those at its pinnacle. The 
control of physical space is one reflection of inequalities in our 


society. 
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It should come as no surprise, therefore, that the wealthy are the most 
segregated group, resulting in what Michael Sandel (2012) has 
referred to as the “skyboxification” of society. “At a time of rising 
inequality, the marketization of everything means that people of 
affluence and people of modest means lead increasingly separate 
lives” (p. 203). Sandel uses the apt analogy of skyboxes in sports 
stadiums to demonstrate how the wealthy have walled themselves off 
from the rest of society. Sports stadiums, most especially ballparks, 
were at one time the great equalizers where the wealthy and the poor 
together would enjoy watching their city’s baseball team. That is no 
longer the case, as the poor sit in the “cheap seats” while the wealthy 
watch from above in their boxes. 

Despite this income segregation, racial/ethnic diversity has certainly 
increased in many of our cities and towns, but as Figure 11.2 shows 
us, this diversity is unevenly distributed. Diversity is greatest on the 
coasts and in the South. Nonetheless, there remain patches across 
the country with little or no diversity. In Garfield County, Montana, 
there is a 3 percent chance that two people drawn at random will be 
from different racial or ethnic backgrounds. In Los Angeles County, 
California, that percentage rises to 87 percent. Not surprisingly, 91 
percent of residents in Garfield County voted for Donald Trump, 
whereas 72 percent of those in Los Angeles County voted for Clinton, 
and many precincts in the city of Los Angeles reached levels of 94 
percent support for Clinton (Bloch, Buchanan, Katz, and Quealy, 2018). 
This urban/rural disparity is not simply because cities are occupied by 
more minorities. As was especially true in the 2016 election, the more 
diverse the neighborhood, the more likely it was to vote Democratic 
(Florida, 2017). As we saw in Chapter 5, the dispersion of diversity, 
then, has important political consequences. 

FIGURE 11.2 Diversity Index by County: 2018 


Source: www.arcgis.com. Portions of this image include intellectual 


property of ESRI and its licensors and are used herein under license. 
Copyright © 2018. All rights reserved. 
Note: A score of “0” represents no diversity, while “100” represents 


complete diversity, with a 100% chance of encountering someone 
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from another group. 

Fundamentally, while levels of racia/ segregation have declined 
slightly since their peak in the 1970s, they remain high and continue 
to have consequential effects. Many cities are “hypersegregated.” 
Farrell (2008) comments, “The divide between the urban core and 
suburban ring remains a substantial if not defining component of 
segregation and racial distinctions between suburban communities 
are increasing” (p. 467). Segregation of Asian and Hispanic 
immigrants is present but less extreme than that of Blacks (Parisi, 
Lichter, and Taquino, 2011). 

Residential segregation itself is largely a result of inequality 
processes. Early in the twentieth century, Blacks moved in large 
numbers from the South to the North, frequently recruited by 
employers who were fighting unions and who wished to use Blacks as 
strikebreakers. This only intensified racist feelings and fear among 
Whites. This led to the creation of “restrictive covenants” in 
neighborhoods and blockbusting by real estate dealers who hoped to 
profit from the Black migration. Later, the movement of industry out of 
cities and increasingly poor opportunities for stable employment 
impoverished these areas. These developments led to the consequent 
concentration of Blacks into isolated, overcrowded, poor 
neighborhoods, often called ghettos. Black writers in the 1940s began 
using this term to point out the structural and legal factors that forced 
Blacks into these neighborhoods and kept them there. They were 
comparing these processes with the Nazi ghettos (Duneier, 2017). 
Fewer neighborhoods since the 1990s are entirely African American, 
but they remain majority minority neighborhoods due to the in- 
migration of low-income Hispanics. When comparing levels of 
segregation of minority urban populations from majority Whites, 
levels of segregation have only declined about four percentage points, 
and this segregation continues to have a negative impact on 
residents, particularly as it is combined with income segregation 
(Jargowsky, 2018). As Massey and Denton indicated in their classic 
study American Apartheid (1993), the effects of racial segregation are 


magnified by class segregation. Because levels of poverty are higher 
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within Black and Hispanic communities, segregation by race and 
ethnicity results in the concentration of poverty. While there have been 
improvements, “to the extent that reductions in racial segregation 
have played out in large central cities, the benefits of these reductions 
may be limited if they occurred within fiscally strapped central cities 
or within aging, deteriorating suburbs” (Jargowsky, 2018, p. 22). 

The current extreme racial segregation of Black people is not one of 
choice; in contrast to Whites, most Blacks prefer a decidedly mixed 
neighborhood (Krysan, Couper, Farley, and Forman, 2009). Rather, it 
has been the actions of government, real estate agencies, banks, and 
the construction industry that have shaped and maintained 
segregation through their loan and mortgage policies, gatekeeping of 
neighborhoods, and construction requirements. Sometimes the style 
of discrimination is soft and nuanced, as found in these comments by 
real estate agents who guide Whites away from certain areas: 

Black people do live around here, but it has not gotten bad yet; [or] 
“That area is full of Hispanics and blacks that don’t know how to keep 
clean”; or [This area] is very mixed. You probably wouldn't like it 
because of the income you and your husband make. | don’t want to 
sound prejudiced. 

(Farley and Squires, 2005, p. 36) 

What is important about such segregation is that it means that the 
tools and avenues needed to succeed are largely out of reach of 
isolated minorities; access to decent education, health care, and 
employment is severely limited. The possibility of investing in a 
desirable home that will increase in value over time, laying a 
foundation for future wealth, is also almost nonexistent. These 
conditions perpetuate the low socioeconomic position of residents 
and freeze the positions of those middle-class persons who live there. 
As a structural fact, these conditions are beyond the power of any 
person to change (Farley and Squires, 2005; Massey and Denton, 
1993). 


Why does segregation matter? As we discussed in Chapter 7, the 


neighborhood someone grows up in, regardless of their individual 


characteristics, has a major impact on their future success in school, 
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their income, their health, and the life chances of their children. For 
example, as the poverty level of a neighborhood increases, regardless 
of child and family characteristics, children’s educational achievement 
worsens. This happens because, “as an important developmental 
context, neighborhoods provide social and institutional resources that 
vary in their levels of availability and quality” (Morrissey and Vinopal, 
2018, p. 193). 

Neighborhood disadvantages are sustained and reproduced across 
generations. Pointing to the persistence of poverty within families, 
“two-thirds of African Americans who were raised in the poorest 25 
percent of American neighborhoods are raising their own children in 
similarly disadvantaged neighborhoods” (Iceland, Sharp, and 
Timberlake, 2013, p. 117). This lack of mobility guarantees that many 
of the ill effects faced by the parents will be felt as well by their 
children. 

One of the central reasons for immobility is that those raised in poor 
neighborhoods, controlling for other factors including education, 
family background and structure, and race, will earn substantially less 
over their lifetimes than those raised in wealthier neighborhoods. 
Incredibly, the lifetime income differential for those born in a bottom- 
quartile neighborhood compared with those born in a top-quartile 
neighborhood is $910,000 (Rothwell and Massey, 2015, p. 83). This 
difference is mostly due to variances in school quality. 

As we will discuss in Chapter 12, poor neighborhoods adversely affect 
health and well-being. Living there increases residents’ likelihood of 
developing hypertension, obesity, diabetes, and depression (Diez Roux 
and Mair, 2010). These effects might be due to the lack of healthy 
food options in poor urban neighborhoods, the isolation felt in poor 
rural neighborhoods, or proximity to environmentally toxic areas 
(Burton, Lichter, Baker, and Eason, 2013). 

Finally, both economic and racial segregation in a city are costly not 
only for the individuals living in segregated neighborhoods, but for all 
residents of the region. A study of the City of Chicago from the years 
1990 to 2000 found that 
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higher levels of economic segregation are associated with lower 
incomes, particularly for Black residents. Further, higher levels of 
racial segregation are associated with lower incomes for Blacks, 
lower educational attainment for Whites and Blacks, and lower levels 
of safety for all area residents. 

(Acs, Pendall, Treskon, and Khare, 2017, p. 4) 

On a broader scale, not only do neighborhoods and communities 
affect our life chances, but so do regions. One important recent 
finding about social mobility is that there are strong variations by 
region of the country. For example, there is comparatively low mobility 
in the Southeast region and high mobility in the Mountain West and 
the rural Midwest. The researchers use two cities to illustrate this 
regional difference. In Charlotte, North Carolina, the chances of a 
child from the lowest quintile of the income distribution making it to 
the top quintile is 4.4 percent. The equivalent number in San Jose, 
California, is 12.9 percent. The researchers find five features that 
distinguish high from low mobility areas. High mobility areas tend to 
have less income inequality, less residential segregation, more stable 
families, better schools, and stronger social capital (Chetty, Hendren, 
Kline, Saez, and Turner, 2014). As groups are sorted into particular 
places based on characteristics including national origin and religion, 


inequalities are maintained and reproduced. 


Summary 


In this chapter we looked at three areas that are very much linked to 
inequality: immigration, religion, and place. Though seemingly 
unconnected, the experiences of immigrants represent dynamic 
intersectional processes that play out in the spaces they occupy. 
Place matters as groups are sorted and sort themselves by race, 
ethnicity, gender, sexuality, and religion. As Burgess suggested back in 
1923, as groups create enclaves, they create social worlds that are 
impacted by the structural factors affecting the society as a whole, 


including how we distribute material, symbolic, and cultural 
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resources. These social worlds provide comfort and sustenance, but 


they are also the targets of discrimination and exclusion. 


Critical Thinking 


1. Think about where you live. How does your neighborhood affect 
your perception of others? How has your neighborhood either helped 
you be more successful in school, or perhaps made school more 
difficult? 

2. How have our changing definitions of what it means to be an 
“American” affected our treatment of immigrant groups? 

3. How do religious groups affect the growth and stability of cities 
and towns? Think about your city and the number and diversity of 
churches, temples, and religious community centers. What role do 


these play in the health of the city? 


Web Connections 


The Immigration History Center at the University of Minnesota has a 
lot of online resources, including maps of ethnic enclaves and 
immigrant stories. Check out their website at 


https://cla.umn.edu/ihrc/research. 


Film Suggestions 


Bisbee ‘17 (2078). Using a compelling mix of fictional (recreations) 
and nonfictional (interviews with relatives) elements, this film 
explores a massive deportation of Mexican and German striking 
miners from Bisbee, Arizona, in 1917. They were taken in cattle cars 
and dumped in the New Mexican desert. 

Fordson: Faith, Fasting, and Football (2017). A documentary about the 
Fordson high school football team from Dearborn, Michigan. The 
majority of the players are Muslim and the movie follows them as 
they deal with anti-Muslim sentiment, the overlap of the football 


season with Ramadan, and the anniversary of the 9/11 attacks. 
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Irish in America (1997). Explores Irish immigration to America and the 
conditions these immigrants faced here. 

| Was Born in Mexico But (2013). A creative interview-based film 
about a young woman who was born in Mexico and brought here 
illegally by her parents when she was 3 years old. It was not until she 
was a teenager that she found out her citizenship status. 

The State of Arizona (2014). A documentary about immigration into 
Arizona in the wake of strict new policies. It covers a wide range of 


immigration issues that are broadly applicable. 
PART 4 

Consequences of Social Inequality 
CHAPTER 12 


Inequality, Health, and the Environment 


In Part 1 of this book we looked at some of the resources that are 


unequally divided in our society. These included income, wealth, 
political power, and status. Then we turned to look at the causes of 
inequality and we conducted an examination of the categories—such 
as gender and immigrant status—that help to determine how 
resources are allocated. In the next section of the book, we look at the 
consequences of inequality. We have chosen to focus on health, the 
environment, and crime because these are areas where inequality 
exerts particularly strong effects. We recognize, however, that it is 
overly simplistic to say that health or crime are a consequence of 
existing inequalities. Each area also affects how resources are 
distributed—and, in that sense, they can also be a cause of inequality. 
This operates at an individual level when, for example, a sick person 
has to take time off work, jeopardizing future promotions. It also 
operates at a societal level. As an example, you might think about 
ways in which the criminal justice system perpetuates racial 


inequalities. 
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While we have discussed intersectionality at multiple points 
throughout this text, we have not yet presented a lot of examples. 
Now that we have explored each category of stratification separately, 


it is time to look at some of the complicated ways the different 


categories interact. In Chapters 12 and 13, we move toward a more 
intersectional understanding as we think about health, the 


environment, and crime. 


PHYSICAL HEALTH 


There is nothing more basic to life than physical health, and it is 
evident that individuals rate their own health status differently, 
depending on their race and income. Generally, Blacks, Hispanics, and 
American Indians are more likely than Whites and Asians to rate their 
own health as only fair or poor, and individuals who are poor are much 
more likely than nonpoor persons to consider their health this way. 
Similarly, a slightly greater percentage of women than men classify 
their health as below average (see Figure 12.1). 

Interestingly, this self-assessment is a good predictor of a person's 
actual health, and, indeed, minorities and poor individuals are worse 
off on a wide variety of health measures (CDC, 2014). We need to be 
careful in drawing conclusions, however. The social and economic 
context in which people live has a causal effect on their health that is 
independent of the effects of the personal status of the individuals. 
This can cause confusion, even for scientific researchers. For 
example, when researchers examine whether there are racial/ethnic 
differences in various health markers, they will often find them. They 
may then see race as “causing” the disparity, although it is usually the 
different social and economic conditions under which the groups live 
that are responsible (Collins, 2015; Fujimura, 2015). 

FIGURE 12.1 Percent of Respondents Assessing Health Status as Fair 
or Poor, by Sex, Race, Ethnicity, and Poverty Status: 2016 

Source: www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/hus/2017/045.pdf. 

When people of different races and ethnicities live in the same 


circumstances, there tends to be little difference in their health. For 
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example, neighborhoods with high unemployment and poverty have 
higher rates of suicide among both Blacks and Whites than more 
affluent neighborhoods (Denney, Rogers, Krueger, and Wadsworth, 
2009; Kubrin and Wadsworth, 2009). Although Blacks have higher 
rates of hypertension and diabetes than Whites, a study of Black and 
White men living in the same neighborhood in Baltimore found that 
their rates were the same (Thorpe et al., 2015). The importance of 
community conditions on health was also illustrated by a study that 
randomly selected people in public housing to receive a voucher 
allowing them to move to a wealthier neighborhood. Ten years later 
the researchers found that the group who moved had lower rates of 
obesity and diabetes than the group who had remained in their 
original location (Ludwig et al., 2011). The physical deterioration, 
environmental problems, lack of access to medical care and healthy 
food, and social disorder found in poorer neighborhoods, along with 
the fear that they create, play significant roles in the poorer mental 
and physical health statuses found among their residents (Galster, 
2012). 
Individual-level factors do play a role in health outcomes as well. 
Research shows that low socioeconomic status contributes to earlier 
mortality and probability of sickness. This is partly because poor 
people receive less preventive care. They also possess less 
knowledge of and access to newer treatments for HIV/AIDS, which 
may partially account for their higher rates of HIV mortality (CDC, 
2018a). Poor people are concentrated in jobs that are more 
dangerous and they are also more likely to do shift work, which has 
been linked to a host of negative health outcomes including diabetes, 
heart disease, and cancer (Betancourt, 2003; Kecklund and Axelsson, 
2016). The link between socioeconomic status and morbidity is 
causal; lower status is more likely to lead to sickness than sickness is 
to lead to a lower status (National Center for Health Statistics, 2010; 
Warren, 2009). 
Key to understanding the relationship between class and health is 
identifying the significant mechanisms among lower-status groups 


that lead to illness. Health-related factors such as smoking, poor diet, 
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lack of exercise, and obesity are more prevalent among lower 
socioeconomic groups. Obesity rates are especially high among 
minority women, and the rate of smoking is highest among Black men 
and Native American women (American Lung Association, 2018; 
Pampel, Krueger, and Denney, 2010). As described above, health 
outcomes for Hispanics are different from other minority groups. 
Foreign-born Hispanics tend to have better health and live longer than 
either Blacks or non-Hispanic Whites. Those Hispanics who were born 
in the U.S., however, have illness and death rates between those of 
Blacks and Whites. Part, but not all, of the gap between foreign-and 
native-born Hispanics is due to the fact that immigrants smoke at 
lower rates (Cantu, Hayward, Hummer, and Chiu, 2013). 

A variety of explanations, all of which derive from low status position, 
have been given for the higher rates of unhealthy behaviors among 
lower socioeconomic groups. First, poverty is associated with higher 
stress, leading to unhealthy habits as a means of coping. Ina 
powerful book about the experience of being poor, Linda Tirado 
(2014) argues that poor people smoke at higher rates than rich people 
because it is an accessible way to feel good in a very stressful life. 
Well-off people have the option of using other means to feel good, 
such as massages or vacations, but these are simply out of reach for 
the poor. Other explanations for unhealthy habits include greater 
fatalism about longevity, less knowledge about the health effects of 
some behaviors, and a weaker sense of efficacy (Elo, 2009; Pampel et 
al., 2010). Finally, compared to Whites or the nonpoor, minority and 
lower-status individuals generally experience more traumatic events 
in their lives that affect their health, and are more likely to be limited in 
their daily activities because of chronic health problems (Hatch and 
Dohrenwend, 2007). Continuous economic hardship throughout one’s 
life appears to increase the chances for being functionally disabled, 
having a chronic condition, and experiencing recurrent physical 
symptoms (Kahn and Pearlin, 2006). 

In sum, there have been and continue to be distinct gaps in the health 
statuses of different racial and socioeconomic groups. Gender is also 


related to differences in health. In general, women live longer than 
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men but suffer from more illnesses, some of which, such as arthritis, 
are related to their longer lifetimes (Read and Gorman, 2010). Women 
have higher rates of disability, of acute conditions such as respiratory, 
infective, and digestive problems, and of most chronic conditions. 
Women over the age of 65 are more likely than men of the same age 
to report difficulty in their daily activities. Among chronic conditions, 
the rates for nonfatal varieties are especially higher for women. These 
include various digestive problems, anemias, osteoporosis, arthritis, 
migraine headaches, urinary infections, and varicose veins. The rates 
for fatal chronic conditions, such as heart disease, are higher for men 
(AARP, 2009; Federal Interagency Forum on Aging-Related Statistics, 
2012). 
Read and Gorman (2010) suggest that while biology plays some role 
in explaining gender discrepancies in health, we must also look to 
differences in work and leisure, health care, lifestyles, and gender 
roles. Riskier behaviors and greater exposure to serious violence 
contribute to men’s lower life expectancy. On the positive side, women 
tend to engage in healthier lifestyles and seek more preventive care 
than men. Women also tend to be more attentive to their bodies and 
therefore more sensitive to symptoms. They take more continuous 
care of their health problems than men do. Finally, women are better 
at reporting minor health problems, which might help minimize the 
seriousness of those problems later in life and help account for their 
longer life expectancy. 
It appears that the lower occupational and earnings status of women 
raises their vulnerability to illness, as do the greater family stresses 
and intimate violence they face (Read and Gorman, 2010). However, 
even when their initial health is the same, women become healthier 
and have fewer physical limitations the longer and more continuously 
they are employed than women who are either intermittently 
employed or not in the labor force. Those who are recently 
unemployed or who are intermittently employed are the least healthy 
(Hergenrather, Zeglin, McGuire-Kuletz, and Rhodes, 2015). In addition 
to employment itself, the number of work hours also affects health of 


both men and women. Health suffers when people work long hours 
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(Bannai and Tamakoshi, 2014). Interestingly, however, Kleiner and 
Pavalko (2014) find that men’s health suffers when their wives work 
long hours but that women’s health improves when their husbands 
work long hours. The researchers speculate that this may be because 
men substitute housework for exercise when their wives work a lot. In 
contrast, women’s health may improve when their husbands work 
long hours because the family’s financial situation improves, allowing 
them to take better care of their health. Another study found that 
women's health suffers the most when they work long hours, do a 
disproportionate share of the housework, and feel that the household 
division of labor is unfair (Thomas et al., 2018). 

Finally, increases in one’s own earnings are positively related to 
health, but the effects of increases in spousa/ earnings appear to be 
more complicated. For example, research finds that among 
heterosexual married couples, a woman being the breadwinner in the 
household is linked to poorer physical health outcomes for the 
husband. In families where the women transitions to being the 
breadwinner later in life, there are also negative mental health 
impacts for men (Springer, Lee, and Carr, 2017). It appears that men 
are most likely to suffer when their wives become more involved and 
successful in the world of work, a sphere which, traditionally, has been 
more of a man’s province. Providing support for this hypothesis, a 
recent study found that unequal incomes had different effects in 
same-sex and heterosexual couples. Earning about the same amount 
of money appeared to protect same-sex couples from breaking up, 
while equal-earning heterosexual couples were more likely to break 
up. This suggests that gendered expectations about work and who 
should be the breadwinner are the issue: Even today, violation of 
traditional gender norms in a heterosexual relationship can be difficult 


for couples to navigate (Weisshaar, 2014). 


Life Expectancy and Mortality 


Given the health differences between groups, it should be no surprise 


that there are also differences in life expectancies at birth. In 2016, 
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average life expectancy for all Americans was 78.5 years, lower than 
that of most other industrial countries, including Japan, Australia, 
Canada, and most of western Europe (WHO, 2018). Across groups in 
the U.S., women live longer than men (81.1 years compared to 76.3 
years) (Kochanek, Murphy, Xu, and Arias, 2017). In terms of race, 
Whites born in 2016 had an average life expectancy of 78.5 years, 
Blacks 74.8, and Hispanics 81.8 (CDC, 2017b). At the time of this 
writing, equivalent data were not available for Asians and American 
Indians, but slightly older research (from 2013) found a life 
expectancy of 86.5 years for Asians, and 76.9 for American Indians 
(Kaiser Family Foundation, 2014). The relatively high life expectancy 
for Hispanics is notable given that they are, on average, poorer than 
Whites. Research suggests that the disparity is due, at least in part, to 
lower levels of smoking (particularly among immigrants) and less 
suicide (Lariscy, Nau, Firebaugh, and Hummer, 2016). 

As with health, group differences in life expectancy are largely a result 
of poverty. A report from the National Academies of Science, 
Engineering, and Medicine (2015) compared the life expectancy of 
people born in 1930 and those born in 1960. They found that well-off 
people (those in the highest income brackets) born in 1960 could 
expect to live about seven years longer than people with equivalent 
incomes who were born in 1930. The poorest men and women, 
however, actually lived an average of a year less in the 1960 cohort 
than they did in 1930 cohort. Another clear illustration of how poverty 
determines life span is that the life expectancy gap between men in 
the top and bottom 1 percent of the income distribution is 14.6 years. 
The equivalent number for women is 10.1 (Chetty, Stepner, and 
Abraham, 2016). Generally, women live longer than men, but the life 
expectancy of Black women is closer to that of White men than to 
that of White women (National Center for Health Statistics, 2017). 
Research shows that people who live in urban areas have a higher life 
expectancy than those in rural areas. This is, in large part, because of 
urbanites’ lower rates of smoking, more access to high-quality health 
care, lower rates of suicide and accidents, less poverty, and fewer 


chronic conditions such as hypertension (CDC, 2017a). The gap 
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between educational groups is also large. For example, among Black 
men, the difference in life expectancy between having no high school 
diploma and having a college degree is about eight years. Notably, 
between 1990 and 2010, the gap between educational groups grew 
larger. One reason is that Whites with less than a high school 
education decreased their life expectancy by about three years and 
college-educated people of all races increased theirs. The widening 
education gap in life expectancy is striking because racial and gender 
differences decreased over the same period (Sasson, 2016). 
Mortality rates measure how many people die in a given year out of 
every 1000 people in the population. Paralleling group differences in 
life expectancies, poor people tend to have higher mortality rates than 
those who are better off. Mortality rates also vary by race and 
ethnicity, partly because of different patterns of disease. In Table 12.1 
we see that heart disease and cancer were the major causes of death 
across groups but there were particularly high rates of respiratory 
disease among Whites, a high rate of suicide among Native 
Americans/Alaskan Natives, and a high homicide rate among Blacks. 
Drug overdose as a cause of death has increased dramatically. In 
2016, 63,600 people died of drug overdoses. This represents a rate 
three times higher than it was in 1999. West Virginia, Ohio, and New 
Hampshire had the highest rates of death by overdose. Both men and 
women became more likely to die of a drug overdose between 1999 
and 2016, but men started out with higher rates and then increased 
more dramatically than women (from 8.2 out of 100,000 to 26.2). 
Women had a rate of 3.9 in 1999 and 13.4 in 2016 (Hedegaard, 
Warner, and Minifio, 2017). Most of the deaths were a result of opioid 
use. Looking only at those deaths, we see that Whites have a high rate 
(17.5 per 100,000 people) compared to Blacks (10.3), and Hispanics 
(6.1) (Kaiser Family Foundation, 2018a). Opioid use is one factor that 
has been linked to a recent increase in mortality for White middle- 
class people. Case and Deaton (2015) also traced the increase to a 
rise in alcohol abuse and suicide. A reanalysis of the data (Aron, 
Dubay, Waxman, and Martin, 2015) found, however, that it was not 


White middle-class people generally, but rather White middle-class 
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women specifically, who were driving the increase. They call for a 
deeper look into the conditions of women’s lives to understand the 
gender disparity. 

TABLE 12.1 Percentage of Deaths from Selected Causes by Race and 
Hispanic Origin: 2016 

Source: www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/nvsr/nvsr67/nvsr67_06.pdf Table D. 
Status differences in mortality rates extend to children as well. 
Overall, the United States has a fairly high infant mortality rate of 5.8 
per 1000 live births. Many other countries, including Japan, Cuba, and 
Slovakia have lower rates of infant death (CIA, 2018). Within the U.S., 
the infant mortality rate among children of Black mothers is more 
than twice that of Whites (11.4 per 1000 live births compared to 4.9). 
The rate for Hispanic children is virtually the same as that for Whites 
(5.0 per 1000 live births), and the rate for Asians is even lower (3.6). 
Native Americans/Alaskan Natives have the second highest rate (9.4). 
The top three reasons for infant mortality in 2016 were birth defects, 
preterm birth, and sudden infant death syndrome (Kochanek et al., 
2017). For all groups, children of mothers with lower educations have 
higher infant mortality rates (Matthews and MacDorman, 2013). 
Infants are not the only ones at risk during a pregnancy and birth. 
Mothers also face dangers. Save the Children is an independent, non- 
profit organization that, for the last several years, has conducted an 
evaluation of conditions for women across the world. Its 2015 survey 
of conditions for mothers and children in 119 countries found that 
Norway, Finland, lceland, Denmark, Sweden, Netherlands, Spain, 
Germany, Australia, and Belgium ranked highest, respectively, in 
measures of mothers’ well-being. The United States ranked 33rd, in 
part because maternal mortality had increased 136 percent since 
1990 (S. Allen, 2015). The seven countries with the lowest rankings, 
starting with the worst, were Somalia, Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Central African Republic, Mali, Niger, Gambia, and Céte 
d'Ivoire. In general, Scandinavian countries and industrial nations rank 
highest, while Sub-Saharan African countries dominate the lowest 
rankings on this measure. The measure includes rates of maternal 


mortality, anemia, use of contraceptives, births by qualified 
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professionals, female literacy, and participation of women in national 


government (Save the Children, 2015). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HEALTH 


Consider for a moment how important physical health is in anyone's 
life. It affects one’s chances in employment, social activities, travel, 
and relationships with others. Psychological health is also a basic 
element of a meaningful life, but are the chances for such health 
evenly distributed among groups in U.S. society? In 2016, 44.7 million 
adults in the United States had some diagnosable mental illness. This 
represented 18.3 percent of the population. Of those, 10.4 million had 
serious mental illnesses, defined as disorders that substantially 
reduce the ability to carry out major activities. Mixed race people, 
those between the ages of 18 and 25, and women report the highest 
rates of mental illness in general and serious mental illness in 
particular (NIMH, 2018). 


Class, Race, Gender, and Distress 


As we describe below, many studies have found a link between lower 
socioeconomic status and poor mental health. But the nature of the 
relationship is complex, and the direction of causality is a source of 
controversy. One argument is that individuals who become mentally ill 
lose their jobs (and their incomes) and then are socially selected or 
“drift” into a lower class as a result. The alternative view is that the 
characteristics of a class position create conditions that foster 
mental health or illness. This is the social causation position. Both 
positions may apply in different circumstances, and the nature of the 
relationship may vary depending on the specific illness in question. 
But, as with physical health, there appears to be little question that 
economic conditions affect the degree of an individual's 
psychological distress and whether they receive treatment for it. To 
have “serious psychological distress,” a person must have had 


symptoms of mental illness plus feelings of distress such as 
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worthlessness, sadness, nervousness, or hopelessness in the last 
year. A recent study of adults in New York City confirmed higher rates 
of “serious psychological distress” among minorities, women, and the 
poor. Individuals with incomes below the poverty line had rates that 
were over five times those of persons with incomes that were at least 
600 percent above the poverty level (Choden, Gu, Guynh, Hoenig, and 
Norman, 2018). Not surprisingly, having a low income creates multiple 
hardships, such as the inability to pay monthly bills, which, in turn, 
fosters depression and other psychological issues. 

Unemployment, like poverty, is linked to higher rates of mental illness. 
In a study of people who were unemployed, Young (2012) found that it 
was not so much the loss of a job that led to worsening mental health, 
but the subsequent period of unemployment. This effect was not 
purely financial, as receiving unemployment insurance did not 
mitigate the negative psychological effects. Classen and Dunn (2012) 
linked the duration of unemployment to an increased probability of 
suicide; as the period of unemployment increased, so too did the 
chances of suicide. Rosenthal et al. (2012) also found that 
unemployment led to unhealthy behaviors (such as alcohol use and 
poor nutrition) that, in turn, led to poor physical health outcomes. 
Besides its economic impact on the probability of treatment, how 
does living in poverty contribute to mental distress? We know that 
lower socioeconomic status contributes to an accumulation of 
physical health problems in later life, which is linked to depression 
(Danese, Moffitt, and Harrington, 2009). At the individual level, poverty 
leads to depression through both its effects on self-esteem and 
through the chronic stress that living in poverty causes 
(Mossakowski, 2015). Living in a poor neighborhood also takes its toll 
on health. Joshi et al.’s study of older adults (2017), found that living 
in poor urban areas is related to depression, possibly because of the 
increased exposure to violence. 

Recent research suggests that impoverished people have an elevated 
risk for developing post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), particularly 
if they live in disordered or high crime areas (Gapen et al., 2011). 
PTSD is an anxiety disorder precipitated by one or more traumatic 
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incidents. People with PTSD can have a range of symptoms, including 
flashbacks and hypersensitivity to stimuli. An Attorney General’s 
National Task Force (2012) found that children who are exposed to 
multiple kinds of trauma have a greatly elevated risk for PTSD and 
other mental disorders. A group that is particularly likely to experience 
high levels of trauma that lead to mental health issues are American 
Indians. A study of the American Indians living on reservations found 
that a full 78 percent had been exposed to at least one major trauma 
as a Child. These traumas were linked to higher rates of depression, 
PTSD, and suicide attempts (Brockie, Dana-Sacco, Wallen, Wilcox, and 
Campbell, 2015). 

The greater feelings of distress found in the lower socioeconomic 
groups have been linked to greater feelings of vulnerability, 
powerlessness, and alienation, while people in higher social class 
positions have a greater feeling of mastery and control (Brender-ilan, 
2012; Mirowsky and Ross, 1983). Women (particularly older women), 
people in lower-status jobs, those with less education, and those who 
are unemployed have less of a sense of control over their lives (Ross 
and Mirowsky, 2002). These individuals sometimes come to believe 
that they cannot master or determine the paths that life will take. 
Rather, they believe that factors outside the individual—fate or 
“society,’ for example—determine what happens to them and that 
there is little they can do to change that. Feelings of self-mastery and 
control over one’s life appear to be an important set of mediating 
influences on mental health. Feelings of powerlessness are related to 
higher levels of chronic depression (Wiersma et al., 2011). The 
importance of mastery over one's life for mental health is further 
implied by findings that show that job insecurity, over which 
individuals have little control, increases depressive feelings (Meltzer 
et al., 2010). Of course, those with few resources lack the choices 
available to others. In a critical sense, lacking a sense of power and 
control is about lacking choices. The luxury of considering choices is 
not available to someone who is scrambling to merely stay alive or to 


have a little bit of comfort. 
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Protective Factors 


One of the factors that appears to serve as a buffer against 
psychological distress is racial identification. For example, strong 
racial identity has a protective effect against the negative effects of 
poverty (Hughes, Kiecolt, Keith, and Demo, 2015). Consistent with this 
view are the findings of a 2011 survey that found that a higher 
percentage of non-Whites than Whites have a positive self-image or 
high levels of self-esteem (see Table 12.2). This suggests that strong 
racial identities and unusual adversity may toughen individuals 
psychologically, helping to create stronger feelings of mastery and 
purpose in their lives (Erol and Orth, 2011; Ryff, Keyes, and Hughes, 
2003). This may explain why, in general, Blacks and Hispanics 
nationally report lower levels of mental health disorders than Whites 
(NIMH, 2018). 

As described above, women tend to experience greater psychological 
distress than men. It appears, however, that a greater breadth of roles 
for women may be protective. In 2012, Gallup found that stay-at-home 
moms suffered higher rates of depression, sadness, and anger than 
working moms (Mendes, Saad, and McGeeney, 2012). While this can 
be partly explained by lower household income, there is also evidence 
that individuals with multiple roles display a greater sense of 
psychological well-being, and that loss of roles is related to increased 
feelings of distress. People with multiple roles—for example, 
employee, spouse, and parent—tend to have better health than those 
who hold only one role (Ruderman, Ohlott, Panzer, and King, 2002). 
Sociologically, it makes sense that multiple roles lead to higher well- 
being since roles provide people with their identities. On the other 
hand, involvement and responsibility in too many areas can increase a 
person's feeling of loss of personal control and thereby increase 
stress and depression symptoms (Mirowsky and Ross, 2003). 
Obviously, some conditions and life events may help prepare and 
strengthen individuals for stressful conditions. For example, in the 
early 1980s, Elder and Liker analyzed data from middle-class women 


who were young adults during the Great Depression. They found that 
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those women who had suffered serious economic loss during the 
Depression felt less helpless and more assertive and in control of 
their lives fifty years later than the women who did not experience 
such losses. Working-class women, on the other hand, who entered 
the Depression with fewer resources to begin with and experienced 
serious reductions in economic resources, felt less assertive and had 
a greater sense of being victimized (Elder Jr and Liker, 1982). What 
this suggests is that life’s obstacles are more easily overcome and 
can even have long-term beneficial effects when those experiencing 
them have had, at the outset, ample resources on which to build a 
strong life. 

TABLE 12.2 Percentage of Survey Respondents Saying They Have 
“High Self-Esteem” by Race and Gender 

Source: Washington Post/Kaiser Family Foundation Poll (November 2, 
2011), www.washingtonpost.com/wp- 

Notes: The question was, “Please tell me whether you agree or 
disagree with the following statement: | see myself as someone who 
has high self-esteem. Do you agree strongly, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, disagree strongly or neither agree or disagree?” 

* indicates less than .5%. 


Seeking Treatment for Psychological Distress 


Many people who experience mental health problems do not seek 
treatment. In 2017, about one in five adults said that they needed 
treatment but did not receive it. About 45 percent of them said this 
was because they could not afford it (Mental Health America, 2018). 
This is a high percentage, but it is an improvement over the years 
before the Affordable Care Act (ACA, also known as “Obamacare”) 
was implemented. The ACA was passed into law in 2010 with most of 
its major provisions taking effect in 2014. The goal of the ACA was to 
increase the number of people with health insurance and to improve 
the quality of care while also decreasing costs. The law has many 


different provisions which we will describe in some detail later in the 
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chapter. Importantly, the ACA mandates that most insurance plans 
cover mental health services as well as substance abuse treatment. 

In a survey that compared 2013 (just prior to the implementation of 
the ACA) to 2017, people with mental health issues were more likely 
to report having coverage, were less likely to report not being able to 
afford treatment, and were more likely to have a regular source of 
mental health treatment in 2017 (Thomas, Shartzer, Kurth, and Hall, 
2017). 

Having insurance is helpful in receiving treatment but it is not enough 
to obtain it. Many areas of the U.S. have severe shortages of mental 
health professionals. One study found that over three-quarters of 
counties do not have enough mental health professionals to meet the 
population's needs. Psychiatrists are in particularly short supply, 
which is a problem because they, unlike other mental health 
professionals, are allowed to prescribe medications. Rural and poor 
counties are less likely to have an adequate number of care providers 
and the shortage was particularly acute in the middle of the country 
(Thomas, Ellis, Konrad, Holzer, and Morrissey, 2009). 

The stigma of mental illness sometimes prevents people from 
seeking treatment even if they are able to obtain it. In general, men are 
less willing to seek care although there are racial and ethnic variations 
among them. In an analysis that included Black, White, and Mexican 
American men, it was found that Mexican Americans were the least 
likely of the three groups to seek care. Homosexual men were more 
likely to seek care than heterosexual men and older men were more 
likely than younger men. An intersectional analysis of the data 
revealed that White men with higher incomes were more likely to seek 
care than their poorer counterparts, but it is the opposite for Black 
men (Parent, Hammer, Bradstreet, Schwartz, and Jobe, 2018). Ina 
meta-analysis of studies on stigma, researchers also found that 
military personnel and health care providers were particularly likely to 
say that stigma prevents them from seeking treatment (Clement et al., 
2015). 


Labeling, Diagnosis, and Inequality 
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General cultural images and expectations pertaining to different 
categories of people appear to be important for how mental illness 
symptoms are interpreted. Blacks are diagnosed most frequently with 
schizophrenia and at a much higher rate than Whites, whereas Whites 
are more likely to be labeled as having a bipolar disorder (for a review 
of the literature, see Schwartz and Blankenship, 2014). Whites are 
also more likely than Blacks to be diagnosed with an anxiety disorder 
(Schwartz, Feisthamel, and Smith, 2015). Some research suggests 
that cultural differences in language and symptom interpretation as 
well as physician biases enter into diagnoses of illness (Feisthamel 
and Schwartz, 2009). Clearly, interpretations of mental illness interact 
with racial, gender, and class characteristics of patients. The same 
symptoms in a White patient tend to be interpreted more negatively 
when found in a Black patient. Part of the stereotype of Black men is 
that they are dangerous and potentially violent; this is related to the 
diagnosis of schizophrenia more often given to them (Nelson, 
Smedley, and Stith, 2002). 

Stereotypes and gender role expectations may also affect how mental 
illness in men and women in general is handled: 

[I]t is possible that our American culture addresses mental illness 
differently for women than men, with women seeking treatment when 
distressed whereas men may be more predisposed to break laws 
when distressed. There are significantly more men than women 
incarcerated in the United States ... many of whom have a mental 
illness. 

(Bye and Partridge, 2003, p. 44) 

Stereotyping and labeling the mentally ill according to traditional 
gender and racial roles are nothing new, however. In the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the artistic and scientific images of 
“the mad” were decidedly male in nature, depicting someone who was 
“aggressive,” “muscular,” “seminude,” and “raving,” with “uncivilized 
animality.” By the first half of the nineteenth century, the image of 
madness had changed to a feminine one: “antisocial, violent, unruly, 
and oversexed ... The figure of the sexually aggressive madwoman 


effectively displaced the previously more common figure of the raving 
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male lunatic” (Kromm, 1994, pp. 507-508, 530-531). In part, this shift 
reflected concerns about the increasing political involvement of 
women in Europe after the French Revolution. This imagery served to 
contain women’s power (Kromm, 1994). 

Photo 12.1 Early in the nineteenth century, the image of the insane 
person as female and feminine became established, reflecting 
concerns about the rising political power of women after the French 
Revolution. 

Source: From Etienne Esquirol’s Des Maladies Mentales, 1838, 


courtesy of the National Library of Medicine. 


Use of Health Services and Access to Health 
Insurance 


Given the differences in health conditions between groups, one would 
expect to find parallel differences in the preventive use of physicians 
and other health care providers. Indeed, Asian and Native American 
women are less likely to have had a Pap smear in the last three years 
than are Whites or Blacks (Artiga, Foutz, Cornachione, and Garfield, 
2016). There are particularly striking differences in prenatal care by 
race with 82 percent of White mothers receiving it but only 67 percent 
of Blacks, 63 percent of American Indians, 72 percent of Hispanics, 
and 52 percent of Native Hawaiian/Alaskan Natives. Prenatal care is 
also stratified by education level with a full 88 percent of college 
graduates but only 63 percent of those who have not completed high 
school receiving it (Osterman and Martin, 2018). Among the 
consequences of lower rates of preventive care among the poor and 
minorities are greater numbers of emergency-room visits and higher 
rates of hospitalizations (Moore, Stocks, and Owens, 2017). 

There is no widespread agreement on a single reason as to why the 
poor and minorities receive less than adequate health care. Perhaps it 
is simply that those in lower socioeconomic positions choose not to 
seek care for their health problems. This does not appear to be the 
case, however. A study with low-income Americans found that they 


wanted to seek medical care but were precluded from doing so 
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because of high copays, lack of information about what procedures 
would cost before they agreed to them, and an inability to get time off 
of work (Lewis, Abrams, and Seervai, 2017). 

Poor people and minorities also sometimes face discrimination when 
they receive care, making them less enthusiastic about returning. 
Stereotypes and general beliefs about racial and ethnic minorities and 
the poor held by physicians can affect diagnosis and treatment of 
patients. These orientations, in turn, have their source in racist 
ideologies that are widely dispersed in the larger society (Nelson, 
Smedley, and Stith, 2002; Green et al., 2007). When patients perceive 
discrimination from the health care provider, they are more likely to 
experience psychological distress, including depression, lowered self- 
esteem, and anxiety (Schmitt, Branscombe, Postmes, and Garcia, 
2014). A recent study found that people with mental health issues 
who are both racial/ethnic minorities and LGBT experience 
particularly acute discrimination in health care settings (Holley, 
Tavassoli, and Stromwall, 2016). Researchers have also found that 
physicians believe—incorrectly—that poor patients are more likely to 
sue them. This can cause doctors to treat poor patients differently or 
refuse to accept Medicaid patients (McClellan et al., 2012). 

Other explanations offered for disparities in health care treatment 
include lack of access and affordability. Kirby and Kaneda (2005) 
found that access to health care was negatively affected by living ina 
neighborhood where a disproportionate number of residents were 
poor, unemployed, and poorly educated. They speculate that such 
neighborhoods are not attractive to health care providers. In addition 
to neighborhood effects, whether people live in rural or urban areas 
contributes to their ability to access health care. For example, 60 
percent of rural counties have no physician who is licensed to treat 
opioid addiction with medication. The equivalent number for urban 
areas is 24 (Rural Health Research Gateway, 2018). Another example 
involves access to hospitals. Between 2005 and 2017, 124 rural 
hospitals closed. This increased barriers for care, particularly for the 
elderly and poor (Rural Health Research Gateway, 2017). 
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In some cases, individuals’ access to effective care may be 
compromised by language barriers. Although many clinics and 
hospitals have translation services available, they are insufficient to 
meet the needs of a large and diverse group of immigrants. 
Consequently, children sometimes “broker” care for their parents— 
translating both language and culture during appointments. This is a 
difficult job, as medical terminology is complex and children may not 
know the highly specialized words in either language. Brokering can 
also be difficult when parents feel embarrassed by the health issue, 
when the prognosis is extremely upsetting, or when directions for 
care are very detailed (Katz, 2014). 

Medical costs are an important cause of economic and health 
inequality. This situation has improved since the passage of the ACA 
because it requires more private companies to provide insurance to 
their employees. It also prohibits health insurers from removing sick 
people from coverage or rejecting people with preexisting conditions. 
Children can stay on their parents’ medical insurance up to the age of 
26. To help people obtain affordable insurance, all but 17 of the states 
expanded their Medicaid programs, and individuals can also buy 
subsidized coverage on state and federal exchanges. At the time of 
this writing, three additional states were also considering expanding 
their Medicaid programs (Kaiser Family Foundation, 2018b). 

Between 2013 and 2016, the percent of the nonelderly uninsured 
dropped from 20.5 to 12.2. The figures for nonelderly adults are 
particularly important because they are the most uninsured group. 
Many elderly people and poor children were already covered by 
government insurance prior to the advent of the ACA. The largest 
gains in insurance during this period were among Hispanics (11.1 
percent increase), Blacks (7.4), Asians (7.3) and among those earning 
between 100 and 199 percent of the poverty line (11.3). It is 
somewhat more difficult to estimate the impact of the ACA on Native 
American rates of health insurance because those who were living on 
reservations generally already received health care through the Indian 
Health Service (IHS). The ACA did, however, permanently fund the IHS 


so that Congress no longer has to periodically reauthorize the 
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program. In sum, by 2016, only 10.3 percent of children and 
nonelderly Americans were uninsured (Kaiser Family Foundation, 
2017). Rates of insurance were much higher in states that opted into 
expanded Medicaid coverage. States that did not opt in were primarily 
located in the Southeast and Midwestern regions of the country. 
While the ACA has been successful at increasing the rates of 
coverage, it has not yet solved all the problems with the health care 
system. In particular, poor and minority people are still less likely to be 
insured. In 2017, for example, about 22 percent of those who earned 
less than $36,000 a year were still uninsured (see Figure 12.2). The 
rate decreased to 10.6 in the middle-income bracket and to 3.5 
percent among those who earned $90,000 or more. Hispanics had the 
highest rate of being uninsured (29 percent), compared to Blacks at 
14.8 percent, and Whites at 7.6 percent. Drawing from a different 
study, it appears that Asians have similar rates of being uninsured as 
do Whites (8 percent) (Artiga, Foutz, Cornachione, and Garfield, 2018). 
The age group with lowest percentage of insured people are those 
who are between 26 and 34 years old. This is probably because they 
are no longer eligible to be on their parents’ plans and have not yet 
found work with benefits. 

Unfortunately, the ACA does not address the problem of rising 
premiums or deductibles. In a recent national survey, the Kaiser 
Family Foundation found that 43 percent of insured respondents said 
that paying for their premiums and deductibles was a hardship. 
Overall, 29 percent of all adult Americans say that they have trouble 
paying their medical bills and 70 percent of that group said that they 
have had to cut back on food or other basic expenses as a result (Wu, 
Dijulio, Kirzinger, and Brodie, 2017). It is clear that this is a problem 
that will need to be addressed. Medical bills can create economic 
hardship for upper-income Americans but can be absolutely 
devastating for those in the middle or lower classes. 

FIGURE 12.2 Percent of Persons without Health Insurance, by 
Race/Ethnicity, Income and Age: 2017 (Q4) 

Source: Autor, Z. (2018). U.S. Uninsured Rate Steady at 12% in Fourth 
Quarter. Washington, D.C.: Gallup. 
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The Trump administration has made a number of changes to the ACA 
that may have significant impacts on inequality. First, as of 2018, the 
individual mandate has been rescinded, meaning that Americans can 
go without insurance without paying a fee. The concern with this 
decision is threefold. First, it may mean that more people forgo 
insurance. Second, it will decrease the pool of healthy people paying 
for insurance, making it more financially difficult for insurance 
companies to cover the costs of the people who remain in the pool. 
Finally, the lack of the mandate may make the ACA unconstitutional— 
this is an issue currently being taken up by the courts. At the same 
time that the administration got rid of the mandate, they also turned 
more power over to the states. This means that states can apply for 
waivers to accept insurance policies that cover fewer services than 


were mandated in the original ACA. 


SOCIAL INEQUALITY AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
EQUITY 


A major determinant of our health is the environment in which we live. 
Environmental equity, however, is another social problem that has 
been tied to social inequalities. This problem principally concerns the 
unequal access to land resources and variations in proximity to 
dangerous environmental hazards. Generally, environmental equity 
has not been considered a part of social inequality, and consequently, 
few inequality researchers have addressed the issue. Indeed, the first 
serious studies of environmental equity go back only to the early 
1980s. 

Since it is reasonable to hypothesize that in the competition for a 
decent and healthy life, those with fewer resources and less power 
will lose out to those with more, and since the accessibility of 
attractive land and geographic location of potentially dangerous 
waste likely affect the chances citizens have for a healthy life, the 
study of environmental equity legitimately belongs in the field of 
social inequality. Whatever the effects of accessibility and location 


are, 
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those impacts will fall unevenly, along existing divisions of 
wealth/poverty, power/powerlessness; the transformations of nature 
will tend to occur in a way that reproduces and exacerbates existing 
social inequalities. In effect, environmental inequality is one facet or 
moment of social inequality ... [It is] a necessary and inevitable facet 
of social inequalities, embedded in the very fabric of modern 
societies. 
(Szasz and Meuser, 1997, pp. 116-117) 
Awareness of the link between inequality and the environment is not 
new. One clear example is the 1960s activism of farmworkers, led by 
Cesar Chavez, to reduce exposure to toxic pesticides and to improve 
working conditions in the fields. In the 1980s, two major events 
occurred that led to a wider coalition. The first was the well-publicized 
success of a group of poor citizens who organized to prevent the 
construction of an industrial-waste landfill in their North Carolina 
county. The second involved the publication of three studies, 
providing evidence that hazardous waste facilities were 
disproportionately located in areas with large Black populations 
(Bullard, 1983; United Church of Christ, 1987; U.S. General Accounting 
Office, 1983). The term “environmental racism” became a popular 
descriptor for this problem. 
In the 1990s, more researchers began to study the locations of 
treatment, storage, and disposal of hazardous waste facilities 
(TSDFs). They also examined the degree of exposure to toxic 
chemical releases as measured by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency's (EPA) Toxic Release Inventory (TRI). Even though some of 
the studies had methodological limitations, the general finding was 
that race was a significant predictor of TSDF location, (Lester, Allen, 
and Hill, 2001; Ringquist, 2000). Research also found that poor, 
working-class, and Black individuals are more likely than other groups 
to live near environmental hazards or facilities that emit polluting 
chemicals (Mohai, Lantz, Morenoff, House, and Mero, 2008; Scanlan, 
2008). Daniels and Friedman (1999) examined the aerial release of 
more than 300 toxic chemicals across all U.S. counties, as recorded 


by the TRI. The results showed a positive relationship between the 
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proportion of the population that was Black and the emission of toxic 
chemicals, even when controls such as urbanization and presence of 
manufacturing were considered. Researchers found that income was 
curvilinearly related to the amount of chemical releases. Poor and 
wealthy areas had lower emissions than moderate-income or 
working-class counties. 

Similar findings were uncovered by Ringquist (1997) in his study of 
the location of TRI facilities across the country. Briefly, he found that 
zip codes that had disproportionate numbers of Blacks and Hispanics 
were also more likely to have TRI facilities. This was also the case for 
working-class, older, urban, industrial areas. However, somewhat 
paradoxically, Ringquist also found that even though wealthy areas 
are less likely to contain a TRI facility, those that do are more likely to 
have multiple facilities. That is, income is positively related to the 
density of TRI facilities. 

The fairly consistent research finding that minority populations are 
more likely to live near TSDFs or be exposed to toxic chemical 
releases from manufacturing plants raises the question of causality. 
How do minority populations come to be at higher environmental 
risk? Is it pure racism? What were these areas like when plants first 
decided to move into them? Were they disproportionately composed 
of minorities? Do such plants intentionally locate in these areas 
because of the high minority population or for other reasons? Or do 
minority populations move into these areas because of the greater 
affordability of homes and availability of industrial jobs? And if they 
do move into these areas, is it by choice or because they are 
constrained to do so? The process by which race, class, and 
environmental risks become linked needs to be more clearly identified 
to reach a fully satisfactory conclusion about the existence and 
nature of environmental racism. 

Some of the research described above suggests that racism in the 
form of housing segregation is involved in the distribution of 
environmental hazards. That is, because Blacks are more limited than 
Whites in where they can live, they are more often funneled into living 


in urban industrial areas where manufacturers emit toxic chemicals 
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(Boer, Pastor Jr., Sadd, and Snyder, 1997; Daniels and Friedman, 
1999). Local political officials also make decisions about which areas 
to zone for industrial development and TSDF plants simply locate 
where they are permitted (Boone and Modarres, 1999). On this level, if 
racism is present, it may have resulted from the actual zoning or local 
planning process rather than from the policies of company plants. 
Local residents sometimes have little power or awareness in these 
types of decisions. While the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
does allow communities to file civil rights complaints about 
environmental hazards, nine out of ten are rejected or dismissed 
(Lombardi, 2015). 

Photo 12.2 Toxic waste sites, which can be significant health hazards, 
are more likely to be located in areas populated by minorities and 
those of lower socioeconomic status. Home property values near 
these sites suffer, making it more likely for those with little capital to 
be able to afford homes there, but also making it less likely for 
residents to move from there. 

Source: © deserttrends/Fotolia LLC. 

Environmental inequities can take forms other than hazardous waste 
or airborne chemicals. Lead poisoning is a problem that many people 
associate with the 1970s and 1980s, but, in fact, it continues to be a 
problem today, particularly for the poor. In 2018, there were a half 
million children diagnosed with dangerously high lead levels (CDC, 
2018b). In the past, both paint and gasoline were made with lead. 
Most houses before the 1950s were painted with lead-based paint. 
The lead was added to make the paint more water-resistant, durable, 
and vivid. Lead was also added to automotive gasoline starting in the 
1920s to decrease wear and tear on the engine, to increase the 
octane rating, and to reduce engine knocking. 

While lead certainly has useful properties, it also is toxic, especially to 
children. Lead exposure can lead to a large range of negative health 
outcomes, including lowered IQ, behavioral problems (such as 
decreased attention span), and reduced educational attainment 
(WHO, 2015). There are also a wide range of physical symptoms that 


result from lead exposure, up to and including death. While 
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controversial, some scientists have linked increases in the crime rate 
during the 1960s and 1970s with high levels of lead exposure in 
children who came of age during those years (Drum, 2015). 
Regardless of whether this association is true or not, we know that 
when children are lead-poisoned, the inequalities can last a lifetime. 
Children generally get lead poisoning from eating chipped paint or 
inhaling dust in old houses. While people of all backgrounds are 
susceptible, the problem has disproportionately hit poor communities 
because the houses in these neighborhoods are older and more run- 
down. The poor are also less likely to have their children tested for 
lead exposure and/or to have access to information about lead 
poisoning. 

While its use decreased from the 1950s to the 1970s, lead paint was 
not outlawed for houses until 1978, although the government ordered 
a phase-out starting earlier in the decade. Sales of leaded gas for on- 
road vehicles became illegal in the U.S. in 1996. Even with these 
restrictions, about 34 percent of houses with children under the age 
of 6 still contain lead-based paint. The percentage is considerably 
higher among low-income households (HUD, 2011). Other cases of 
lead poisoning have been tied to toys and jewelry imported from 
China. An example of a spike in lead poisoning occurred in New 
Orleans after Hurricane Katrina (Rabito, Iqbal, Perry, Arroyave, and 
Rice, 2012). As people returned to their badly damaged homes, they 
were forced to renovate, uncovering lead paint. 

Another tragic example of lead poisoning and environmental injustice 
plagues the former manufacturing boomtown of Flint, Michigan. In 
the 1950s, Flint was the second largest General Motors (GM) auto 
manufacturer in the United States. As the deindustrialization of 
America began in the 1980s and continued through the 1990s, GM 
closed and relocated some of its manufacturing plants. This left 
many Rustbelt cities, including Flint, reeling. The 2014 American 
Community Survey found that even twenty years after the GM plant 
closings, Flint still had not recovered (U.S. Census Bureau, 2014a, 
2014b). Today 41.9 percent of the city lives below the poverty level 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 2018b). 
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Because of these high poverty rates, there is a low tax base to 
support city services. This has caused budget problems for many 
years, and ultimately the state took over the management of the city, 
giving a great deal of power to a governor-appointed city manager. In 
April 2014, the manager (in consultation with state-level workers and 
agencies) approved a switch in the city’s water source from the more 
expensive Lake Huron, which is Detroit's water source, to the local 
Flint River (Graham, 2016). Although river water is more corrosive 
than lake water, the switch was done without using any type of 
corrosion inhibitor, causing the pipes to begin to leach lead into the 
water (Roy, 2016). Marc Edwards, a professor and water engineer, 
began an independent study of the water quality in the summer of 
2014 (Graham, 2016). His team found blood-lead-level spikes as early 
as that summer, just months after the switch (Bliss, 2016). 
Through the Freedom of Information Act, Edwards was able to obtain 
a July 2015 internal report from the Michigan Department of Health 
and Human Services that alerted officials that lead poisoning rates 
“were higher than usual for children under age 16 living in the City of 
Flint during the months of July, August, and September, 2014” (Bliss, 
2016). Edwards continued on with his study and in the fall of 2015 
found that the water in Flint had many times the recommended EPA 
limit for lead particles (Graham, 2016). 
After the EPA warned Michigan officials in February 2015, Governor 
Snyder and the emergency manager commissioned two state 
agencies to conduct further studies (Maddow, 2015). However, there 
were methodological problems in how the tests were conducted, and 
the details of the results were withheld from Flint citizens. By the fall 
of 2015, however, reports from pediatricians of high lead levels in 
children could no longer be ignored (Bliss, 2016; Roy, 2015). It was 
clear that although Flint residents were paying some of the highest 
water bills in the United States, they were slowly being poisoned (Roy 
2016). The governor authorized the switch back to Detroit water in 
October 2015, but lead poisoning cases continued to emerge. It was 
not until January 2016, that the governor finally took action to address 


the effects of the lead poisoning. This was 20 months after the water 
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switch and at least several months after he knew about the toxic lead 
levels (Bliss, 2016; Graham, 2016). 

At the time of this writing, there are at least 15 court cases against 
various local and state officials in process in Flint and a class action 
suit is moving forward. The government has announced that Flint’s 
water is now safe to drink, Some residents, however, continue to 
distrust the water and are upset that a program that handed out free 
bottled water to residents has been discontinued (Chavez, 2018). 
Unfortunately, Flint is only the tip of the iceberg in terms of lead. 
Reuters analyzed records of childhood lead levels from across the 
country and found nearly 3000 zip codes that had higher average 
levels than Flint did at the height of its crisis. The source of the lead 
varies—in some places it is a result of old paint, and in others it is 
discarded industrial waste (Pell and Schneyer, 2016). It is likely a high 
percentage of children, many of whom were already struggling with 
poverty, will grow up with the consequences of lead poisoning. 

A final example of how environmental issues and inequality are 
related involves natural disasters. Obviously, events such as 
hurricanes and tornados do not discriminate, but inequality can shape 
both preparedness for disasters and what happens in their wake. For 
example, in August of 2005, Hurricane Katrina struck the southern 
coast of the United States. It caused extensive damage and was the 
costliest storm on record in U.S. history; Katrina displaced more than 
a million people, killed over 1,800, and caused $151 billion of regional 
damage (Dart, 2015). Preparedness plans were put into action as 
government officials and citizens from Texas to Florida watched the 
massive hurricane approach. After the storm hit, however, it became 
obvious that the preparedness plans had left some communities 
more vulnerable than others. 

Poor and majority Black communities, especially in metropolitan New 
Orleans, were inadequately accounted for in the evacuation plan and 
recovery process. For example, the New Orleans evacuation plan 
assumed people would use their own cars to flee the city. The 
100,000 people who did not own cars were supposed to find 


someone, a “good Samaritan,” to help transport them to safety 
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(Strolovitch, Warren, and Frymer, 2006). Because New Orleans was 
and remains divided along class and race lines, many poor Blacks 
were left stranded when they could not escape the storm. 

One of the poorest areas in New Orleans, the Lower Ninth Ward, is 
geographically isolated from the rest of the city by a shipping channel. 
New Orleans is already below sea level, but this portion of the city 
was directly surrounded by floodwalls holding the water back. When 
the storm surge broke the levees, the entire city was flooded, and the 
Lower Ninth Ward experienced the worst of it with water up to 12 feet 
deep (G. Allen, 2015; Neuman, 2015). The people and families who 
remained in New Orleans throughout Hurricane Katrina found their 
way to the city’s last-resort shelter: the Louisiana Superdome. The 
Superdome ended up serving as a shelter for between 9,000 and 
20,000 people per day during and after Katrina. The National Guard 
only had enough water to give two bottles a day to each adult, there 
was no electricity, the toilets overflowed, and many waited in line for 
hours to get meals only to be told there was no food left (Gerhart, 
2005). One National Guard militiaman commented that there was no 
plan in place to help provide these basic necessities (Gerhart, 2005). 
A week after the storm, the Pew Research Center conducted a poll to 
see how Whites and Blacks viewed the recovery effort. Fifty-five 
percent of Whites and 77 percent of Blacks thought that the federal 
government was only doing a fair or poor job in responding to 
Hurricane Katrina. Seventeen percent of Whites and 66 percent of 
Blacks believed that the response would have been faster if most of 
the victims had been White (Ross, 2015). This poll showed two 
distinct views about how the federal government treated their citizens 
in crisis: “Race so clearly shapes American life that black and white 
Americans do not view even cataclysmic events in anything 
approaching the same way” (Ross, 2015). 

This disparity in how Whites and Blacks felt during the storm and the 
recovery was furthered when wealthier areas of New Orleans were 
cleaned up first and the Lower Ninth Ward was last to get its power 
and water back (G. Allen, 2015). Many had hoped that Hurricane 


Katrina would provide an opportunity for the city to start over without 
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duplicating the racial and class inequities that existed before the 
storm. However, today the poverty rate for the metropolitan area is 26 
percent, the same as pre-Katrina levels, but the median household 
income of Whites continues to be considerably higher than that of 
Blacks. For example, within the city, the 2016 median household 
income for Blacks was 54 percent lower than it was for metro-area 
Whites. About 47 percent of Black households made less than 
$23,200 a year while the equivalent number for Whites was 14 
percent (Plyer and Gardere, 2018). 

The city’s business district has made a significant economic recovery, 
but the wealth has not been distributed to the poorer areas that are 
still in need of rebuilding. Several uptown neighborhoods surrounding 
the business district are quickly gentrifying—the character of the 
neighborhood is changing and the majority of the original residents 
can no longer afford to live there (G. Allen, 2015). With gentrification 
pushing out original residents, the city continues to segregate itself 
along Black and White race lines. 

Post-Katrina New Orleans was not seen as welcoming by many of the 
Black and poor prior residents. In fact, about 100,000 never returned 
to the city (G. Allen, 2015). Their homes were too destroyed to rebuild, 
and they were forced to seek opportunity elsewhere. Government 
grants for rebuilding were based on the pre-storm property value or on 
the cost to rebuild, whichever was lower. This reproduced racial 
inequalities because houses in Black neighborhoods were valued less 
than equivalent homes in White neighborhoods. While a lawsuit 
eventually forced the government to change this allocation, it was too 
late for many residents who had already made the decision not to 
return based on the low amount of money they had been offered 
(Seicshnaydre, Collins, Hill, and Ciardullo, 2018). The limited 
resources distributed to poor Black citizens of the city after Katrina 
serve as a reminder that “while a hurricane is natural, the shape and 
extent of its damage [are] largely determined by man-made factors” 
(Snyder, 2005). 


MINI-CASE 12.1 
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Regulation Roll-Back 


During his campaign, Donald J. Trump promised to roll back 
regulations on businesses, arguing that government interference 
hurts jobs and competition. As president, Trump has fulfilled this 
promise, particularly in the area of environmental regulations. For 
example, prior to the election, the EPA was considering banning a 
pesticide called Chlorpyrifos due to its links to developmental delays 
in children. Recently, however, the EPA dropped the proposed ban. 
Since then, there have been at least three cases of the chemical 
drifting to where farmworkers were working, sickening them (Philpott, 
2017). The administration has also proposed loosening fuel 
emissions standards for cars even though several automotive 
companies fought against the change (Gonyea, 2018). These 
companies favor regulation over voluntary compliance because 
regulations mean that everyone has to spend the money to comply. A 
system of voluntary compliance, in contrast, means companies that 
restrict emissions take on extra expenses and have difficulty 
competing against companies that choose not to comply. Also, the 
rollback is likely to make the U.S. auto industry less competitive in 
countries that have more restrictive emissions standards than ours. 
What do you think? What are the advantages and disadvantages of 


environmental regulations? 


Globalization and Environmental Inequity 


In this chapter we learned how inequality is linked to environmental 
risk in the United States. Poor and minority people are more often 
exposed to lead and other contaminants and, in the wake of 
environmental disasters, are less likely to get help. Looking globally, 
we find this relationship on a macro scale. For example, poor 
countries are more likely to have environmental problems than rich 
countries, and, in many cases, these problems can be traced back to 
actions taken by the richer countries. This is true in the case of the 


disposal of electronic waste, such as old computers and phones. 
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More than 20 percent of the waste that OECD countries (which 
includes the U.S. and many other developed countries) dispose of are 
shipped to developing countries such as China, India, Nigeria, and 
Ghana. Workers in these countries sometimes burn the devices, 
releasing dangerous toxins into the air and potentially harming their 
own health. The soil at the disposal sites ends up with hazardous 
levels of heavy metals (Bradley, 2014). 

The state of Brazil’s Amazon rainforest is another example of the 
ecological damage developed countries cause at the expense of less- 
developed countries. Brazil has destroyed large swaths of its 
rainforest in order to use the land for other purposes. For example, 
they will soon become the second largest producer and exporter of 
soybeans in the world, growing them on land that was once rainforest 
(Garcia-Navarro, Fisher, Amaria, and Migaki, 2015). Brazil also makes 
money from the rainforest through its export of Amazonian wood. The 
United States is the biggest importer of this wood, with a full third 
coming from Brazil. Even though the U.S. has regulations about the 
sources of the imports, it is difficult to track wood’s origin and illegal 
imports can easily enter the country (Garcia-Navarro et al., 2015). 

At the same time that developed countries benefit from products that 
destroy the rainforest, they also pressure Brazil's government to 
engage in conservation efforts. Brazil has, overall, decreased the rate 
of deforestation, but the cumulative rainforest loss is still growing. In 
2014, the amount of the Amazon rainforest that was destroyed was 
equal to the entire Olympic National Park in Washington State. One of 
Brazil's wealthiest senators, who has been called “the founding father 
of deforestation,” has criticized the U.S. for pressuring Brazil to 
conserve the rainforest (Garcia-Navarro et al., 2015). He says that 
because the U.S. “made the mess to begin with,” and continues to 
benefit from the Amazon’s deforestation, the U.S. should not be 
forcing Brazil to carry out costly conservation efforts. There is 
compelling evidence to suggest, however, that the continued 
destruction of the Amazon may result in increasingly intense droughts 
and severe heat waves that will have worldwide effects (Garcia- 


Navarro et al., 2015). These potential environmental disasters will be 
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difficult for poorer nations to escape, as they will not have the 
resources to take care of their people or safeguard their economies in 
the way that wealthier nations can. 

Global climate change—which is predominately caused by developed 
countries—is likely to have a disproportionate impact on poor 
countries and on poor individuals within countries. For example, India 
is dependent on the monsoon for drinking water and for water for 
agriculture. The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change believes 
that climate change is already resulting in a more erratic monsoon 
season. Too little rain can result in famine, and too much rain too 
quickly can cause flooding and crop damage. If India sees a number 
of erratic seasons in a row, it is likely to force impoverished rural 
people into the cities, causing chaos and even deeper poverty (The 
Economist, 2015). 

Given the worldwide movement of capital, finances, and resources, it 
should not be surprising that the ill effects of inequality spread 
beyond national boundaries. Many of the same processes evident in 
the United States are manifested on the global stage. Importantly, 
economic or environmental actions taken in one country can have a 


severe impact on others. 


Summary 


This chapter has focused on the impact of health and the 
environment on different racial, gender, and socioeconomic status 
(SES) groups. It appears clear that the latter factors are related to 
physical and mental health in several ways. Moreover, these groups 
also tend to use health services in different ways, to contact doctors 
and dentists at different rates, and to differ in the likelihood of 
possessing health insurance and taking preventive health measures. 
Two points should be made about the research conducted on these 
relationships. First, different measures of SES have been used in 
studies on the same issue, and, for the sake of convenience, the term 
social class has been used in this chapter as if it always means the 


same thing. Second, although significant relationships have been 
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found between race, gender, and SES, on the one hand, and health, on 
the other hand, we do not want to suggest that these are the only 
variables or always the most important variables in explaining 
variations. Rather, the question of interest has been whether 
inequality in its various forms plays any role in producing various 
health and environmental outcomes. It seems apparent that it does. 
Indirectly, the organization of a competitive capitalist society and, 
more directly, the system of inequality that it creates, result in 
individuals and families being placed in different positions regarding 
access to and possibilities of gaining the “good things” in life. The role 
of poverty and inequality in affecting life chances extends beyond U.S. 
borders into the world as a whole. Income inequality and poverty are 
implicated in physical and mental health between nations. In many 
ways, then, the effects of inequality reach inside the intimate lives of 
individuals in the United States and elsewhere. 

Recent evidence has also raised the possibility of environmental 
racism. There appears to be a relationship between the presence of 
minority and working-class populations and environmental pollutants. 
The social consequence of this inequity is that these populations are 
disproportionately exposed to potential health hazards. Issues of 
environmental equity and competition over land will become only 
more prominent as the U.S. population grows and diversifies. In an 
increasingly heterogeneous society, social and economic inequality 


becomes an even stronger predictor of division and separation. 


Critical Thinking 


1. To what extent should individuals be held responsible for their 
health and actions if these are shaped by their opportunities and 
circumstances? 

2. Why do research results regularly show that women have higher 
rates of mental illness and distress than men in the United States? 

3. What effect do you think a requirement for everyone to have health 


insurance has had on the health of the U.S. population? Does it 
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reduce, increase, or simply maintain the overall level of health in the 
country? Why? 

4. As competition for them increases, how can access to desirable 
spaces and land be made equitable? What role, if any, should the 


government play in this process? 


Web Connections 


Health, United States, a volume published yearly by the National 
Center for Health Statistics, contains a wealth of longitudinal and 
cross-sectional information on the life expectancy, mortality, and 
health conditions of the U.S. population, including information on all 
the states. Check it to see how your income, age, and educational 
group compare on health measures, as well as how your state 
compares to others. Go to www.cdc.gov/nchs/index.htm 


Film Suggestions 


Chasing Ice (2012). Breathtaking images of the Arctic glaciers taken 
over three years with time-lapse photography. Provides evidence for 
and discussion of climate change. 

Cielo (2078). This documentary is set in a part of Chile that is so 
pollution-free, you can see the stars with startling clarity. Using 
stunning visuals, the movie explores the land and the people of this 
area. 

Google Baby (2009). A documentary exploring the global “baby 
production” trade. Rich clients can purchase eggs from one place 
(such as Appalachia) and hire women in India to carry the children. 
The Great Invisible (2014). Examines the Deepwater Horizon oil spill— 
both its causes and its consequences. Corporate negligence and 
health impacts are both covered. 

Unnatural Causes: Is Inequality Making Us Sick? (2008). A seven-part 


series on socioeconomic status, race, and health. 


CHAPTER 13 
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Inequality, Crime, and Criminal Justice 


In this chapter we turn to look at how crime and criminal justice shape 
and are shaped by inequality. We consider how inequality at both the 
individual and community levels can lead to crime as well as how 
crime contributes to inequality. The system of criminal justice is also 
related to inequality as it draws disproportionately from poor and 
minority populations and has itself been linked to the perpetuation of 


inequality. 


PERSPECTIVES ON CRIME AND THE LAW 


At first glance, “crime” appears to be a simple concept. When 
someone breaks the law, they have committed a crime—case closed. 
While this is technically true, such a simple definition glosses over a 
whole host of issues. Why do we have particular laws? Which of our 
laws are enforced and which are ignored? How is the behavior of 
various individuals interpreted in terms of legality? These kinds of 
issues lead some sociologists to say that crime is “socially 
constructed.” In other words, while there are some crimes such as 
murder, that have a fairly clear definition, we also have laws that are 
vague and selectively enforced. For example, there are many places 
with laws against “loitering.” It is not at all clear what loitering is and 
how it differs from the legally permissible “waiting.” Loitering is 
dependent on both the social context and the interpretation of 
particular people's behavior. 

Social theory provides us with a number of different perspectives to 
understand the purpose of crime and the law. A “harm perspective” 
posits that each society's definition of crime (and the laws that 
attempt to regulate it) are based on an assessment of social harm. 
Acts such as murder, that are very harmful, are more likely to be 
criminalized and penalized than are less harmful acts. Loitering, for 
example, is not terribly harmful so the penalties applied to it are low 
and the law is only enforced on occasion. A functionalist perspective 


on crime, like the harm perspective, acknowledges that some acts 
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cause harm, but it also sees a certain level of crime as a natural, 
healthy, and normal part of society. For example, crime can result in 
important innovations (think of Rosa Parks refusing to give up her 
seat on the bus and the societal changes it helped spark). Emile 
Durkheim, a famous functionalist, believed that crime and the law are 
a way for a society to create solidarity because they draw boundaries 
between members and non-members. He argued that laws reflected 
the collective conscience of the society. 

Karl Marx, who wrote from a conflict perspective, had a strikingly 
different view of crime and the law. He thought that the wealthy use 
crime and laws as ways to control the poor and benefit themselves. 
For example, he argued that acts common in the lower classes are 
more likely to be criminalized and punished. In support of this 
argument, people sometimes point to differences in sentencing and 
enforcement of white-collar and street crimes. White-collar crimes— 
which tend to be committed by the wealthy—are rarely punished. This 
is true even though the level of social harm is immense: over $300 
billion are lost each year and, in 2016, over 5,000 workers died from 
occupational injuries, many of which were linked to illegal and unsafe 
working conditions (Cornell Law School, 2016; U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 2017a). In contrast, poor people are prosecuted for a wide 
variety of offenses and some laws seem designed to target them. For 
example, a survey of 187 cities found that over the last ten years there 
has been a dramatic increase in laws that criminalize behaviors 
common to the poor such as living in vehicles (39 percent of cities) 
and sleeping in public (18 percent of the cities had a total ban) 
(National Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty, 2016). 

Du Bois’ perspective on crime and law bore some similarities to 
Marx's because both believed that the primary function of laws was to 
control poor people (Gabbidon, 2001). Du Bois, however, extended the 
argument to racial minorities. He argued that, “The rich are always 
favored somewhat at the expense of the poor, the upper classes at 
the expense of the unfortunate classes, and whites at the expense of 
Negroes” (Du Bois, 1899, p. 249). As one example, he pointed to the 


convict leasing system. This set of laws, enacted after Emancipation, 
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forced prisoners to work for free on the former slave plantations. 
Localities began criminalizing many new petty offenses and 
selectively locking up Black people so that they could be forced to 


labor for the wealthy landowners. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF CRIME 


In the United States, we generally measure crime rates with the FBI’s 
Crime Index, which includes both property crimes (burglary, larceny- 
theft, motor vehicle theft and arson) and violent crimes (murder, 
forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated assault). One of the problems 
with this list of index crimes is that it does not include any serious, 
very costly white-collar or corporate crimes. Since the latter are 
largely crimes perpetrated by middle- or upper-class individuals, it 
would be a mistake to look only at index crimes to reach a conclusion 
about the relationship between socioeconomic status and crime. To 
do so would bias the conclusion against individuals in the lower 
social and economic classes. 

Crime data from the FBI have another drawback: they reflect only 
those crimes which are reported to police. We know this severely 
underrepresents the true level of crime because data from the 
National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS) show that many victims 
choose not to contact the police. The NCVS asks a national sample of 
Americans ages 12 and over if they have been the victim of a crime in 
the last six months. It also asks a number of follow-up questions 
about the crime and whether it was reported to the police. The NCVS 
consistently shows that less than half of all crime is reported. Crimes 
such as rape and household theft have particularly low report rates 
(65 and 67 percent nonreporting) but it is a problem across crime 


types. 


MINI-CASE 13.1 


Wearing Saggy Pants 
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In 2018, lawmakers in South Carolina proposed a law banning the 
wearing of saggy pants. This follows on the heels of a similar 
proposal in Mississippi in 2017 and the successful passage of laws in 
communities in Florida and New Jersey (Ballesteros, 2018). While 
most of the laws and proposed laws call for fines instead of jail time, 
in Tennessee, two teenagers were jailed on obscenity charges when 
they wore saggy pants in public (Mazza, 2017). Some people say that 
these laws simply enforce common decency. Others say that they are 
not about decency, but are intended to target Black people (who are 
associated with the style, although they are not the only people to 
wear it). What do you think of these laws? Should saggy pants be 
illegal? 

Research suggests that rates of reporting are linked to categories of 
inequality. For example, groups with relatively low levels of reporting 
include men, teenagers, people with low levels of education, and 
Whites (Langton, Krebs, Smiley-McDonald, and Berzofsky, 2012). It 
appears that race has a particularly complicated relationship with 
crime reporting. A study of non-sexual violent assaults found when an 
offender is White and the victim Black, the crime is much less likely to 
be reported than if the races are reversed. Interestingly, these racial 
differences appear to be less significant in more egalitarian 
communities (where Blacks and Whites are less residentially 
segregated and more economically equal) (Xie and Lauritsen, 2012). 
Rates of reporting also vary by the socioeconomic status of the 
community, with victims from very poor and very affluent 
communities less likely to call the police (Baumer, 2002). A recent 
survey of police officers suggests that immigrants are another 
category of people who are hesitant to report crimes. Concerningly, 
data show that between 2016 and 2017, undocumented immigrants 
reported even fewer crimes than they had in the past. This has been 
linked to new immigration enforcement policies that make them fear 
that they will be deported if they report a crime. There is good reason 
for this fear since—in a change to longstanding policy—several people 
have been arrested on immigration charges at courthouses. 


Immigrants who are here legally may also fear making reports 
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because it could put family members who are not documented at risk 
(ACLU, 2018a). 


CRIMINALITY 


We can think about the effect of inequality on crime in two ways. First, 
inequality in a society or region (at the macro level) could impact the 
crime rate. For example, areas with more income inequality might 
have higher (or lower) crime rates than more egalitarian areas. 
Inequality also might impact crime at a more individual (micro) level. 
Perhaps, for example, inequalities between men and women or 
between immigrants and the native-born lead to different levels of 
criminality. Here we look at each of these levels in turn, moving from 


the macro to the micro. 


Economic Inequality and Crime at the Macro 
Level 


An important early study on the link between inequality and crime was 
conducted by Blau and Blau (1982). They hypothesized that, in a 
democracy, people feel that inequalities based on skill or other 
achieved qualities are justifiable, but those based on ascribed 
qualities such as race or sex are not. When an ascribed trait is closely 
connected to economic inequality, conflict—including violence— 
between these groups is more likely to occur. Blau and Blau found 
support for their hypothesis when they analyzed levels of inequality 
and crime across U.S. metropolitan areas. Higher levels of inequality 
were associated with more violent crime. In another cross-national 
study of Blau and Blau’s theory, Messner (1989) found that countries 
that have high levels of inequality related to ascribed characteristics 
and that also espouse meritocratic principles have particularly high 
violent crime rates. In these societies, the inequality is seen as 
illegitimate and is more likely to result in violence. Similarly, McVeigh 
(2006) found that crime rates are related to income inequality in U.S. 


counties. The rates are especially high in situations where individuals 
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in different classes interact and where the inequality does not appear 
to be based on merit. This is because such inequality fosters a sense 
of injustice that can instigate criminal behavior among some 
individuals. 

More recent studies confirm the relationship between macro-level 
inequality and crime. For example, a meta-analysis of domestic and 
international studies found that areas with high levels of economic 
inequality have higher rates of some types of violent crime (such as 
murder) and property crime (Rufrancos and Power, 2013). Fajnzylber, 
Lederman, and Loayza’s research (2002) looked at 37 countries and 
compared income inequality and violent crime (homicide and 
robbery). They found the two were related both within countries and 
across countries, suggesting a strong causal relationship. Jacobs and 
Richardson (2008) suggest why inequality (rather than poverty per se) 
might have this impact: “Resentment is more likely among the 
relatively deprived in an affluent society than it is among the 
absolutely deprived in an impoverished society” (p. 31). Given that 
economic inequality is higher in the United States than in other 
democratic, industrial nations, it should not be surprising that its 
homicide rates are noticeably higher as well (Jacobs and Richardson, 
2008; Pryor, 2010). 

While inequality in an area has an impact on crime, poverty in and of 
itself also appears to have an effect. Areas with high levels of 
concentrated poverty, high unemployment, many single-parent 
families, and residential segregation tend to have more crime than 
other areas (Messner, Raffalovich, and McMillan, 2001; Sampson and 
Bean, 2006). Such areas have difficulty maintaining effective 
institutions which leads to family disorganization, poor housing, and 
poor employment opportunities. There is little to bind individuals to 
the community. Consequently, social controls to minimize crime are 
not in place and neither institutions nor cultural values are effective in 
controlling crime in this context. Interestingly, immigrant enclaves 
have considerably lower rates of crime than economically-similar 
neighborhoods with few or no immigrants (Ewing, Martinez, and 


Rumbaut, 2015; Sampson and Bean, 2006). It is not entirely clear why 
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this is the case, but researchers speculate that immigrant 
communities are more socially organized, creating institutions and 


networks to help each other (Nielsen, Martinez, and Lee, 2005). 


Employment and Crime Rates 


It appears that, in addition to poverty and the level of inequality, the 
employment rate also affects the rate at which crime happens. Ina 
longitudinal study, Phillips and Land (2012) examined data from 1978 
to 2005 on the commission of seven index crimes at the county, state, 
and national levels. Their results are interesting because they indicate 
that unemployment can have both positive and negative effects on 
crime, depending on its type. Specifically, unemployment can have a 
dampening effect on the crime rate when it decreases crime 
opportunities. When people are unemployed, they are at home, among 
friends and relatives, “guarding” property more often. This means that 
they are less likely to be victimized by a stranger and their house is 
less likely to be burglarized. On the other hand, unemployment can 
increase property crime because it enhances criminal motivation 
(because unemployed people need money). Consistent with these 
arguments, Fallahi, Pourtaghi, and Rodriguez (2012) analyzed national 
employment data and found that, in the short term, unemployment is 
linked to increases in motor vehicle theft but decreases in burglary. 
Another study found that the unemployment rate is linked to violent 
crime. An analysis of 2,462 U.S. counties indicated that high levels of 
employment (even if it is less than full-time) can lower violent crime 
rates (Lee and Slack, 2008). 

Whether or not people have a job is one way to look at the impact of 
work. It is also important to look at pay. Using data from all the 
counties in California, Aizer (2010) found a relationship between the 
size of the gender wage gap and domestic violence. Counties with a 
wide wage gap have higher rates of reported domestic violence. Aizer 
speculates that this is because when women earn a lot less than men, 


it is difficult for them to leave abusive situations. 
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Inequality and Crime at the Micro Level 


Researchers have done a great deal of work to figure out whether 
different categories of people commit crime at different rates. For 
example, they have explored whether there is a relationship between 
social class and the commission of crime/delinquency. Do poor 
people commit more crime than those who are better off? While we 
do not have strong evidence that poverty, in and of itself, leads to 
delinquency, it has been found to be linked to certain circumstances 
that may increase it. For example, we know that poor children are 
more likely to end up in foster care, and foster care is linked to 
increased delinquency (Birckhead, 2012). Poverty is also linked with 
exposure to lead-based paint, another predictor of delinquency (WHO, 
2015). While family poverty, in itself, does not appear to predict 
violent crime, it does predict living in a neighborhood with 
concentrated poverty and, as discussed, this increases the chance of 
criminal involvement (Sampson, Morenoff, and Raudenbush, 2005). 
Perhaps not surprisingly, it appears that employed people are less 
likely to engage in crime than those who are unemployed. What may 
be more surprising is that not all jobs are equally effective at deterring 
crime. High-quality stable jobs are much more effective than are 
those that are menial, low-paying, and unstable. For example, Uggen 
(1999) found that former prisoners who obtain a high-quality job are 
less likely to return to prison than are similar people who have less 
desirable jobs. Among teenagers, work also decreases crime, but only 
to a point. Teenagers who work fewer than 20 hours a week are less 
likely to engage in delinquency, but after 20 hours, work appears to be 
associated with higher delinquency (Bachman, Staff, O'Malley, 
Schulenberg, and Freedman-Doan, 2011; Staff and Uggen, 2003). 
Further research is needed to figure out why the deterrent effect of 
employment appears to dissipate at 20 hours for teenagers but not 
for adults. 

Probably the most debated—and mischaracterized—relationship 
between individual characteristics and crime involves race. The 


statistics presented later in the chapter show that Blacks are more 
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likely to be arrested for most crimes than are their counterparts in 
other groups (see Table 13.3). Research indicates, however, that this 
difference in rates is not due to cultural differences, but rather to 
differences in the structural contexts in which the groups live. This 
argument might feel familiar to you. This is because we introduced it 
in the last chapter to explain racial health disparities. In both cases, it 
appears that it is not so much that race determines outcomes, but 
rather that race is linked to living conditions which, in turn, are related 
to outcomes. That is to say that the causes of Black crime are similar 
to the causes of crime by any group, but Blacks are exposed more 
forcefully and thoroughly to social contexts that encourage criminal 
behavior, such as poverty, poor jobs, social isolation, and 
unemployment (this argument about race and social context is 
sometimes called the “racial invariance hypothesis”) (Galster and 
Santiago, 2015). This setting results in fewer opportunities and less 
attachment of Blacks to the wider society. Higher crime rates follow, 
as do victimization rates, and since it is Blacks who are concentrated 
in these areas, it is their rates that spiral upward. 
There is strong evidence showing that any individual exposed to an 
isolated and impoverished environment over time is vulnerable to 
criminal behavior and victimization (Kposowa, Breault, and Harrison, 
1995; Sampson and Wilson, 1995). At the same time, however, new 
research suggests that we should be open to the idea that the unique 
history and cultures of different racial/ethnic groups might strengthen 
or weaken the relationship between environment and crime (Unnever, 
2016). For example, poverty may have a stronger impact on Blacks 
than on other groups because of the history of discrimination against 
them (Steffensmeier, Ulmer, Feldmeyer, and Harris, 2010). Future 
research will allow us to better understand how structural conditions 
interact with history and culture to produce variations in crime. It will 
also be important to further study how community conditions play a 
role in crime. Living in a poor family that is located in a community 
that is also suffering economically intensifies the effects of family 
and neighborhood disadvantage on crime. Thus, it is not just one’s 


immediate poverty but also the surrounding context that contribute to 
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violence and other types of crime (Hay, Fortson, Hollist, Altheimer, and 
Schaible, 2007; Peterson and Krivo, 2009). To understand differences 
in crime and victimization rates between rich and poor, Blacks and 
Whites, we need to appreciate the social context and history that 
generate such differences. 

Hispanics have lower rates of crime than Blacks, and Asians have 
lower rates of crime than any other racial group. One reason for this is 
that the population of both Hispanics and Asians contain significant 
numbers of immigrants. Foreign-born people report engaging in less 
crime than people born here. This is borne out by their lower arrest 
rate across all age groups and is true both of immigrants who are 
here legally as well as illegally (Ewing et al., 2015; The Sentencing 
Project, 2017). For example, Sampson et al. (2005) found that 
immigrants have low rates of crime, but that those rates increase 
somewhat in the second and third generations. As mentioned above, 
the lower crime rate may be because they are more likely to live in 
ethnic enclaves (Sampson and Bean, 2006). 

Explaining the crime gap between men and women is, in some ways, 
more difficult than explaining racial/ethnic differences. This is 
because men and women are not isolated from each other in the way 
that racial groups often are. There are a number of theories involving 
inequality that have been put forward. For example, Messerschmidt 
(1993) argued that crime is a way of expressing masculinity, 


especially when other routes are blocked (see Chapter 8 for a detailed 


description of the theory of hegemonic masculinity). Crime is not part 
of what is defined as feminine, so girls have less incentive to engage 
in it. Messerschmidt’s theory is intersectional because he includes 
race and its interaction with gender as a key component. He posits 
that, because of discrimination, minority males have a particularly 
difficult time achieving standards of hegemonic masculinity and so 
resort more often to crime. This argument is similar to the racial 
invariance hypothesis because it assumes racial differences are a 
product of structural factors. 

A second theory that tries to explain the gender crime gap points to 


the fact that males tend to have more delinquent peers, encouraging 
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criminality. This appears to be particularly true in higher-income 
neighborhoods where the gap in delinquency between males and 
females is consequently larger (Zimmerman and Messner, 2010). 
John Hagan and his colleagues (1985, 1987) put forward a theory 
about the gender gap in crime based on power and inequality. They 
hypothesized that in families where wives and daughters have little 
power, there is less freedom and risk taking on the part of women. 
Hence, daughters will be significantly less likely than sons to commit 
delinquent acts. The data the researchers collected supported their 
hypotheses and also revealed that the gender differences in 
delinquency declined as one went down the class hierarchy. In other 
words, gender differences were greatest in the upper class. This may 
be because sons in this class have greater power relative to their 
mothers and criminal activity does not incur as great a punishment 
risk for them as it does for daughters. In other words, gender 
differences in delinquency are linked to power differences in the 
family, which in turn are a reflection of power differences in the 
workplace. In more recent updates to their theory, Hagan and his 
colleagues (Hadjar, Baier, Boehnke, and Hagan, 2007) expand their 
theory to include gender dominance ideology. They posit that families 
who subscribe to traditional gender roles are more likely to closely 
monitor daughters. Thus, there will be higher rates of delinquency 
among sons. 

Feminist researchers point out that criminology has historically 
overlooked the experience of girls and women who engage in crime 
by focusing exclusively on males and by failing to recognize that 
gender itself might determine crime patterns. Meda Chesney-Lind and 
Lisa Pasko (2013) draw on a wide range of research to conclude that 
a notably high percentage of the girls and women who are arrested 
for crimes have been victims of sexual abuse and assault. The trauma 
that they have experienced appears to lead them into situations where 
crime becomes a survival strategy. For example, girls who are the 
victims of incest are more likely to run away from home and then 
steal or engage in prostitution to support themselves. Additionally, 


girls who have been the victims of violence are 2.2 times more likely 
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to engage in violence themselves (Molnar, Browne, Cerda, and Buka, 
2005). 


Victimization 


As the sections above illustrate, inequality is linked to rates of crime. 
Here we look at its relationship to crime victimization. Table 13.1 
presents violent victimization by race, gender, and income. It shows 
that income is highly correlated with victimization, with poorer people 
significantly more likely to become victims of violent crime. We also 
see that people of color are at higher risk than are Whites, but that 
men and women have about the same rate. It should be noted, 
however, that while men are more often the victims of crimes such as 
assault, robbery, and homicide, women are more often the victims of 
sexual assault and intimate partner violence (Lauritsen and Heimer, 
2008). It should also be noted that there are important intersections 
between categories. For example, Black women have higher rates of 
victimization than either White or Hispanic women (Lauritsen, Rezey, 
and Heimer, 2014). 

TABLE 13.1 Estimated Rates of Violent Victimization, by 
Race/Ethnicity, Sex, and Residence: 2016 


Victim Characteristics } Violent Crime Victimization Rate* 


Race 

White 6.0 
Black 71 
Hispanic 7.9 
Other Tf 
Sex 

Male 6.6 
Female 6.6 
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Household Income 


Less than $10,000 15.1 
$10,000-$14,999 10.0 
$15,000-$24,999 13.5 
$25,000-$34,999 6.0 
$35,000-$49,000 6.6 
$50,000-$74,999 5.0 
$75,000 or More 3.9 


Note: *Rates for violent crime are per 1,000 persons aged 12 and 
older and do not include murder or manslaughter. 

As with risk of criminality, risk of victimization varies widely by 
location. A person living in a neighborhood with concentrated 
disadvantage has as much as four times the risk of victimization of a 
person who lives in an affluent neighborhood. Once these 
neighborhood effects are controlled, the racial and ethnic differences 
virtually disappear (Lauritsen and White, 2001). 

Social conditions affect the number of crimes committed against 
members of demeaned status groups. Hate crimes are violent or 
property crimes against someone or some group primarily because of 
their race, religion, disability (mental or physical), gender, sexual 
orientation, gender identity/expression, or ethnicity/national origin. 
One characteristic that distinguishes them from other crimes is the 
nature of the motivation. Hate crimes have a symbolic function in that 
they are directed as a warning against groups of low status. 
Consequently, who the specific victims are may be irrelevant to the 
perpetrator(s) since they serve only as a representative of the group. 
As warnings, hate crimes are aimed at reinforcing the existing social 
hierarchies and keeping groups in their place. Thus, they lead to 


intimidation and fear reaching into the entire group, not just the 
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individual victim. Expectations are that hate crimes will not only 
continue but also increase in the future as the United States becomes 
more diversified and as pressures mount for dominant groups to 
share scarce economic, political, and other resources (Craig, 2002; 
Perry, 2001). 

Knowledge about the extent, causes, and consequences of hate 
crimes is incomplete for several reasons. First, there has been little 
systematic research on them. Second, states vary in the groups that 
they include as potential victims, making rate comparisons difficult 
and conclusions about total numbers suspect. For example, a recent 
survey by the Associated Press, found that a full 17 percent of law 
enforcement districts had not filed a single hate report crime in the 
last six years (Cassidy, 2016). Third, hate crimes are underreported 
and enforcement of hate crime laws is particularly lax in states with a 
history of lynching and large Black populations (King, Messner, and 
Baller, 2009). 

Despite deficiencies, FBI data are generally used to reach conclusions 
about hate crimes in the United States as a whole. The gathering of 
these data began as a result of the Hate Crimes Statistics Act of 
1990. In 2016, according to FBI statistics, 6,121 hate crime incidents 
were reported, involving 7,615 victims. About 57 percent were racially 
motivated, with just about half of those crimes directed against 
African Americans. Race crimes were followed by biases based on 
religion, sexual orientation, gender expression, and disability, 
respectively (see Table 13.2). About 46 percent of the perpetrators 
were White, and just over a quarter were Black (FBI, 2018). Extreme 
concerns about racial and ethnic purity, immigration, job competition, 
residential infiltration, and the sanctity of marriage and Christianity 
often lie behind these biases. Target groups are viewed as threats to 
the living standards of perpetrators, who see their own way of life as 
under siege from contaminating elements. 

Biases against particular groups are longstanding. As we saw in 
Chapter 8, abusive acts against Blacks were permitted during slavery, 
and the creation of the Ku Klux Klan (KKk) after the Civil War helped 


keep racist fires burning. Current White separatist groups in the 
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United States include the various segments of the KKK, neo-Nazi and 
skinhead groups, and some extreme Christian groups, such as 
Christian Identity and the Christian Defense League. At the time of 
this writing in 2018, there were over 950 such groups operating in the 
United States, up from about 600 in 2000 (Southern Poverty Law 
Center, 2018). Prejudice against gays and lesbians also has deep 
historical roots, principally highlighted by laws against sodomy, which 
were in place as early as the 1600s in the United States, and which 
required the death penalty or severe mutilation as punishment. Such 
laws continued in many states until 2003, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared them unconstitutional. Among other elements, 
feelings of superiority and concerns about competition over 
resources demonstrate the role of status inequality in the production 
of hate crimes. 

TABLE 13.2 Number of Incidents and Victims of Hate Crimes by Bias 
Motivation: 2016 


Motivation No. of No. of 
Incidents Victims 

Race/Ethnicity 

Anti-White 720 909 

Anti-Black 1739 2220 

Anti-Asian 113 137 

Anti-American Indian or Alaska 154 169 

Native 

Anti-Hispanic or Latino 344 A483 

Other 419 508 

Religion 

Anti-Jewish 684 862 

Anti-lslamic (Muslim) 307 388 
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Other 282 334 


Sexual Orientation 


Anti-Gay Male 675 787 
Anti-Lesbian 124 147 
Anti-Bisexual 23 ve 
Other 254 298 
Gender 

Anti-Transgender 105 111 
Anti-Gender Non-Conforming 19 20 
Other 31 36 
Disability 

Anti-Physical 26 30 
Anti-Mental 44 AZ 
Multiple-Bias Incidents 58 106 
Total 6121 7615 


Source: https://ucr.fbi.gov/hate-crime/2016/tables/table-1. 

One of the more publicized instances of a hate crime was committed 
in the fall of 1998. Matthew Shepard, a 21-year-old gay college 
student, was kidnapped, robbed, beaten, and tied to a fence in 
Laramie, Wyoming. Shepard died from his ordeal less than a week 
later. More recently, Dylann Roof was charged with 33 federal hate 
crimes and firearms violations when he shot and killed nine Black 
churchgoers at Charleston's Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In November of 2015, Frazier Glenn Miller Jr. was sentenced 
to death for shooting three people in Kansas. Although all of the 


victims were Christian, they were shot outside of Jewish institutions. 
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Miller was known to have said that he wanted to kill Jewish people 
(The Associated Press, 2015). 

It is hard to compare the number of hate crimes in the U.S. with other 
countries because of data comparability problems. Additionally, many 
countries do not collect data or do not disaggregate them to identify 
the victims or the seriousness of the crimes. The Anti-Defamation 
League and the Human Rights League (2018) collected data from 57 
countries in Europe, Eurasia, and North America and documented 
many hate crimes against refugees, Roma people, and Muslims. In 
the UK, hate crimes increased 29 percent between 2016 and 2017. 
The situation was similar in Germany with hate crime reports 
increasing significantly since the refugee crisis in 2015. As we 
discussed in Chapter 1, in the United States, hate crimes increased 16 
percent between 2016 and 2017 (Eligon, 2018). Like the U.S., 51 of 


the 57 surveyed countries have some type of hate crimes legislation, 


most often involving crimes against racial/ethnic or religious 
minorities. Hate crime laws about sexual orientation or gender 
identity are less common. 

Hate crimes legislation is not without its critics on both the left and 
the right of the political spectrum. One critique says that acts such as 
assault are already illegal, making enhancements to the law 
unnecessary. Others argue that it is too difficult to figure out intent in 
a criminal situation. How can you tell if someone committed a crime 
because of hate or if it was for some other reason? Sometimes a free 
speech argument is made: that while assault should not be condoned, 
expressing hate should be considered protected under the First 
Amendment. Some progressive activists also oppose hate crime laws 
because they believe they do little to deter crime. Others see the laws 
as a way to placate oppressed people without addressing the 
systemic roots of inequality. Finally, an argument has been made that 
we should be working to dismantle the massive prison-industrial 
complex rather than consigning people to more time in prisons that 
do little to rehabilitate them (Black and Pink, 2009; Reddy, 2011). 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
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In recent years, the public has paid increasing attention to the criminal 
justice system as a contributor to inequality in society. From protests 
over police shootings of unarmed Black people to discussions about 
how the bail system hurts poor people, the public seems to have 
engaged with the idea that the criminal justice system is not bias-free. 
Research on this topic, however, is somewhat complicated. The 
criminal justice system has a number of stages, beginning with the 
definition of crime, and continuing with labeling of individuals as 
potential criminals, arrest procedures, court procedures, and 
sentencing. Because there are so many stages of the process, so 
many different jurisdictions, and because of the complexity of factors 
that determine outcomes, it can be hard to isolate the impact of bias 
at any specific place or at any given historical moment. At the same 
time, there is strong and consistent evidence of biases—particularly 
against racial and ethnic minorities—at all points in the process 
(Kalogeras and Mauer, 2003). More importantly, however, bias 
appears to accrue over the criminal justice stages so that even if 
there is not a large disparity at any one point in time, the cumulative 
effect on a given individual is large (Stolzenberg, D’Alessio, and Eitle, 
2013). 

Photo 13.1 Thousands of people protest against the police in New 
York City in 2014. Minorities who live in poor neighborhoods are more 
likely than others to view police and other governmental authorities 
with suspicion and to feel they are treated unfairly in the justice 
system. 


Source: © iStock.com/Leonardo Patrizi. 


School-to-Prison Pipeline 


When we think about the institutions that make up the criminal justice 
system, we often think about the police, courts, and prisons. But what 
about schools? Over the last thirty years, our nation’s schools have 
become more punitive in how they treat disciplinary issues. One 
example is the increasing adoption of zero tolerance policies for a 


range of behaviors. These policies set predetermined sanctions (often 
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suspension or expulsion) for certain infractions such as drug 
possession, bullying, or having a gun. Schools are also increasingly 
hiring police officers (called School Resource Officers) to be on 
school grounds. Because these officers have the power to arrest, 
more children are coming into contact with juvenile courts for matters 
that previously would have been handled within the schools (Petteruti, 
2011). 

The term “school-to-prison pipeline” links these new punitive policies 
to contacts with the criminal justice system. For example, research 
shows that children who have been suspended or expelled from 
school have much higher rates of later arrest than do similar children 
who have not faced these disciplinary actions. They also have 
stronger feelings of anxiety and depression (Lewis, Byrd, and 
Ollendick, 2012; Merikangas et al., 2010). This is of real concern since 
the number of suspensions and expulsions is high. A large-scale 
study in Texas, for example, found that over half of all public school 
students were suspended or expelled at least once during their 
middle or high school years (Fabelo et al., 2011). 

While there may be some very serious infractions that warrant 
removing children from schools, the reality is that many suspensions 
and expulsions are for fairly minor incidents. The study in Texas found 
that only a small percentage of cases (3 percent) were so serious that 
the suspension or expulsion was mandatory under the rules. The 
other 97 percent were discretionary, meaning that the schools could 
select a range of responses. Students who were suspended or 
expelled through discretionary actions were three times more likely to 
become involved with the criminal justice system in the next year 
compared to students who did not receive these disciplinary actions. 
Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics received mandatory suspensions and 
expulsions at about the same rate but both Blacks and Hispanics 
were overrepresented in the discretionary actions. The racial pattern 
was the same for both boys and girls, with girls receiving fewer 
disciplinary actions overall. Disabled students were also 
overrepresented in the group of students with disciplinary actions. 


National patterns are similar to these and also indicate that LGBT 
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youth are overrepresented (Morgan, Salomon, Plotkin, and Cohen, 
2014). 


Arrests 


An arrest is generally the first official step in the criminal justice 
process. As discussed above, however, arrests provide very limited 
information. They only tell us about crimes that have been reported 
and for which a suspect has been identified and located. Police 
officers also have some discretion in whether to make an arrest, 
introducing a possible element of bias. For example, in a meta- 
analysis of 27 different datasets, Kochel, Wilson, and Mastrofski 
(2011) found that Blacks are about 30 percent more likely to be 
arrested than Whites in comparable situations. Low-income 
teenagers are also more likely to experience an arrest than their 
better-off counterparts (Mowen and Brent, 2016). This is likely 
because police officers hold particular stereotypes of delinquents that 
result in lower-class persons being arrested more often (Tapia, 2010). 
In essence, police have certain expectations of criminal behavior and 
these images lead them to more frequently monitor and arrest people 
of color and those in the lower class, regardless of the frequency of 
their actual criminal behavior. 

In Chapter 11, we talked about the importance of place in determining 
people’s outcomes. Place strongly affects the likelihood of arrest as 
well. In a study of traffic stops, citations, and arrests, Novak and 
Chamlin (2012) found that police make assumptions about who 
belongs where. When Whites are in predominately Black 
neighborhoods, they are more likely to be pulled over, cited, and 
arrested than when they are in predominately White areas. The 
reverse is also true; a police officer assesses a Black person ina 
White neighborhood to be “out of place” and is more likely to stop 
them. Because there are more White areas than Black, and because 
businesses and government offices are more likely to be in White 


areas, Blacks end up being more at risk for law enforcement contact. 
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A second example of the importance of place in determining arrests 
concerns the general socioeconomic status of a neighborhood and 
how it influences the attention paid to it by authorities. For example, 
during the 1990s and early 2000s, a number of cities, led by New York, 
began to engage in “aggressive order policing.” This type of policing 
requires officers to intervene in situations of minor disorder in 
communities (for example, loitering or public drinking) on the theory 
that it will prevent a slide into more serious types of crime. The idea 
for aggressive order policing was taken from the Broken Windows 
Theory (Kelling and Wilson, 1982). Kelling and Wilson thought that 
when police clamped down on small infractions in a neighborhood, 
residents would feel less fearful of crime. They extrapolated this idea 
to argue that aggressive order policing would ultimately reduce not 
just fear but crime as well. Aggressive order policing has been highly 
criticized because it focuses police attention on poor neighborhoods 
and leads to “stop and frisk” policies that result in poor and minority 
youth having a disproportionate number of contacts with the police 
(Howell, 2009). 

Policies such as aggressive order policing affect the relationship 
between official rates of crime/delinquency, race, and social class, 
complicating efforts to draw conclusions about the relationships 
between them. This should be kept in mind when thinking about the 
data presented in Table 13.3. Table 13.3 shows that, in 2017, 73 
percent of those arrested across all crime categories were men. The 
highest arrest rate for women was in the category of prostitution and 
commercial vice (61 percent). In recent years, the arrest rates for 
women have increased. While most of those arrested in 2017 were 
Whites (69 percent), Blacks were disproportionately represented in 
the arrest rates for all index crimes. A small percentage of arrests, 
generally 2-3 percent, involved American Indians, Alaskan Natives, 
Asians, or Pacific Islanders. 

TABLE 13.3 Percentage of All Arrests and Arrests for Selected Crimes, 
by Gender and Race: 2017 

Sources: https://ucr.fbi.gov/crime-in-the-u.s/2017/crime-in-the- 
u.s.-2017/topic-pages/tables/table-42 and https://ucr.fbi.gov/crime- 
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in-the-u.s/2017/crime-in-the-u.s.-2017/topic-pages/tables/table-43. 
Bail 


People who are arrested for very serious crimes must stay in jail until 
their case is resolved. For less serious crimes, however, people are 
often allowed to live at home prior to trial. They are either released “on 
their own recognizance” or they must pay bail to secure their release. 
Being released on one's own recognizance simply means that a 
person promises to be present for trial. Bail is an amount of money— 
set by a judge—that an accused person can pay to obtain their 
release. If they show up at trial, the money is returned to them. If a 
person does not have enough money to pay bail, they can go to a bail 
bonds company and borrow the money. These companies generally 
charge a fee of around 10 percent of the amount of the bail. They also 
require collateral (such as a deed for a house or a car) in case the 
accused fails to come to trial. The reason the bail system exists is so 
that people can continue to work, take care of their families, and also 
prepare for their trial. 

Bail has recently come under criticism for its links with inequality. For 
example, a recent study in New Jersey found evidence of racial and 
ethnic bias in the requirement to pay bail, how high the bail was set, 
and how able the defendant was to meet the bail. Specifically, Blacks 
and Hispanics were more likely than Whites to be required to pay bail 
rather than being released on their own recognizance. Blacks were 
also assigned somewhat higher bail than the other two groups, and 
both Blacks and Hispanics were less able than Whites to pay the bail 
amount (Sacks, Sainato, and Ackerman, 2015). In contrast, an 
intersectional analysis of 5,000 felony defendants in Ohio found that 
race was generally not a determinant of whether people were released 
without bail. One group was an exception, however; young Black men 
were less likely to be released on their own recognizance than 
equivalent young White men (Wooldredge, 2012). It is possible that 
this is because “judges and other court actors develop ‘patterned 


responses’ that express both gender and race-ethnicity assessments 
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relative to blameworthiness, dangerousness, risk of recidivism or 
flight” (Demuth and Steffensmeier, 2004). 

Bail has also been criticized because people with money are allowed 
to go free and poor people have to stay in jail. Pretrial detention has 
been linked to a host of negative outcomes including job loss, an 
inability to prepare for trial, family hardship, and an increase in guilty 
pleas. The reason guilty pleas increase is that, in order to get out of 
jail, people agree to plea bargains that they might otherwise reject. A 
plea bargain is an offer made by the prosecutor to reduce the charges 
in exchange for a guilty plea (Dobbie, Goldin, and Yang, 2018). 
Another study found that people who stayed in jail before their trial 
were more likely to be convicted than similar people who were 
released pre-trial (Phillips, 2007). One reason for this disparity may be 
that inmates sometimes appear in court in jail uniforms, biasing 
judges and juries (Dobbie et al., 2018). 


Criminal Sentencing 


Criminal sentencing goes to the heart of questions about the fairness 
of the justice system. As is the case with likelihood of arrest, those 
who are lower in status do worse than others. Even when the type of 
offense and previous criminal record are taken into account, lower- 
income individuals have been found to receive longer sentences. After 
examining results from many studies, Jeffrey Reiman and Paul 
Leighton (2012) concluded that, generally, “for the same crime, the 
system is more likely to investigate and detect, arrest and charge, 
convict and sentence, sentence to prison and for a longer time, a 
lower-class individual than a middle- or upper-class individual” (p. 
162). We can see this by looking at the average income of prison 
inmates compared to the general population. In 2014, inmates 
reported an average pre-incarceration income of $19,185 which was 
41 percent less than the income of people of similar ages who were 
not incarcerated (Rabuy and Kopf, 2015). 

Black or Hispanic men are especially likely to receive lengthy 


sentences compared to their White counterparts. Burch (2015) found 
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that Blacks in Georgia receive sentences that are, on average, 4.25 
times higher than similar Whites. Notably, she also found that light- 
skinned Blacks are given lower average sentences than Blacks with 
darker skin. Another study found that Blacks are more likely than 
Whites or Hispanics to be sentenced to prison (Bales and Piquero, 
2012). At the same time, there is evidence that racial and ethnic 
disparities vary by crime type, with especially long sentences meted 
out to Blacks for drug crimes (Warren, Chiricos, and Bales, 2012). This 
may be because drug offenses are considered minority crimes, and 
consequently result in stiffer punishment for Blacks and Hispanics 
(Steffensmeier and Demuth, 2000). Steen, Engen, and Gainey’s (2005) 
work suggests that sentencing varies across crime types because of 


|? 


racial stereotyping about “normal” crime and dangerousness. Black 
males fare worse in drug-crime sentencing because it is perceived to 
be a Black crime and because Blacks are seen as more dangerous. 
Little is known about the sentencing of American Indians, but there 
was enough anecdotal evidence of disparities that in 2014 the U.S. 
Sentencing Commission commissioned a special Tribal Issues 
Advisory Board. Their report (Tribal Issues Advisory Board, 2016) 
strongly recommended that criminal justice officials in Indian Country 
receive more training, that further research on sentencing disparities 


be conducted, and that pretrial diversion be used in more cases. 


MINI-CASE 13.2 


Parking Tickets and Jail Time 


Should individuals be put in jail or prison if they cannot afford to pay a 
monetary penalty? In many jurisdictions in the United States, people 
can be jailed for failing to pay parking tickets or other court-related 
costs (for example, some defendants are charged for public 
defenders, and some inmates are charged for room or board or 
medical care) (Eisen, 2015). Recently, a suit about this was lodged 
against the towns of Ferguson and Jennings in Missouri. In 2013, 


Ferguson issued 33,000 arrest warrants in these kinds of failure-to- 
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pay cases. One of the people who sued Ferguson, Tonya DeBerry, was 
a 52-year-old grandmother living on disability and food stamps. 
Because she was unable to pay the fines for old traffic tickets, the city 
issued a warrant for her arrest. In 2014, she was pulled over while 
giving her 4-year-old grandson a ride in a car with expired license 
plates. The officer discovered the warrant, and she was handcuffed 
and taken to jail where she stayed for two days (Shapiro, 2015). 
Critics of the jailing for nonpayment of fines policy note that it 
effectively criminalizes poverty. Others say that people need to find a 
way to pay fines. What do you think about this question? Should 
people be sent to jail or not? 

The relationship between gender and sentencing is a little more 
complicated than that between race and sentencing. In general, 
recent studies suggest that women receive more lenient sentences 
than men. For example, both Jill Doerner (2015) and Sonja Starr 
(2012) found that women in federal court are sentenced to less time 
than are men. There are a number of reasons this may be the case. 
First, itis possible that judges look paternalistically on women, seeing 
them as weak and in need of protection (Franklin and Fearn, 2008). It 
may also have to do with the fact that women are more often 
caretakers of children or elderly adults (Steffensmeier, Painter-Davis, 
and Ulmer, 2017). It should be noted that, while the research supports 
the idea that women receive more leniency in court, it also suggests 
that there is variation based on the type of crime, the circumstances, 
and the race of the defendant. Crimes in which women act in 
stereotypically masculine ways, for example, may result in higher 
sentences. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that women are 
less likely to be sentenced to prison than men for property or drug 
crimes, but not for violent crimes (Rodriguez, Curry, and Lee, 2006). A 
recent study also showed that women who have lengthy criminal 
histories are given longer average sentences than equivalent men, but 
that the relationship between criminal history and gender is reversed 
in the case of short criminal histories. One possible explanation is 
that judges see criminality as a masculine attribute and women who 


engage in a lot of it violate gender norms (Tillyer, Hartley, and Ward, 
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2015). Women accused of violent crimes are also more likely than 
men to be referred for psychiatric evaluations, adding further 
evidence that women who violate gender norms are seen as 
pathological (Thompson, 2010). 

Photo 13.2 The negative effects of imprisonment go far beyond the 
isolation, monotony, and regimentation experienced by inmates. They 
also include strained family relationships, disenfranchisement, and 
dampening of future economic prospects. 

Source: © Dan Bannister/Shutterstock. 

Intersectional studies support the hypothesis that there are 
differences in sentencing by race and gender, but they point out that 
the relationships are complicated. For example, gender, race and age 
all appear to interact to affect sentence length. An analysis of all 
Pennsylvania misdemeanor and felony convictions between 2003 and 
2010 showed that—in general—Blacks and Hispanics receive higher 
sentences than Whites and men receive longer sentences than 
women. In terms of age, defendants between 18 and 20 and older 
defendants (over 50) generally receive more lenient sentences than 
people 21-50 years-old. It should be noted, however, that Black and 
Hispanic male teenagers do not get a break on sentencing while 
White teenagers of both genders and Black and Hispanic female 
teenagers do. The authors of the study point out that Hispanics in all 
age groups are sentenced more harshly than equivalent Whites. The 
authors think this might be because the Hispanic population is 
increasing, causing a rise in fear among Whites (this is called the 


“group-threat theory”) (Steffensmeier et al., 2017). 


NUTSHELL 13.1 Tribal Legal Systems 


Prior to the arrival of Europeans, Native American tribes developed 
sophisticated legal systems that were largely based on meeting the 
needs of victims and rehabilitation/restitution. This stood in contrast 
to the more punitive goals of most European systems (Deer, 2004). 
While parts of these systems still exist, justice on reservations looks 


very different today. As discussed in Chapter 10, the U.S. recognizes a 
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large number of Indian tribes as sovereign states and law on the 
reservations is, at least in principle, run by the tribes themselves. 
Tribes make their own laws, often have their own police forces, and 
run their own courts (Tribal Law and Policy Institute, 2018b). There 
are even 80 jails on tribal lands holding 2,450 inmates (Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, 2017). 

Over the years, the U.S. has strongly intervened in tribal justice. For 
example, in 1885, the Supreme Court decided that the tribes were 
subject to federal laws and that the federal justice system could 
prosecute serious crimes committed on reservations, although tribes 
have concurrent jurisdiction (Deer, 2004). Starting in 1953, some 
states were allowed to prosecute these serious crimes in place of the 
federal government. The ironically named Indian Civil Rights Law in 
1968 severely limited the sentences and fines the tribal courts could 
assign (in 1968, the limit was six months or $500, today it is one year 
and $5,000) (Tribal Law and Policy Institute, 2018a). Since most 
consider this to be too low for a serious crime, such as murder, tribes 
have been forced to turn to federal prosecutors to try these cases. 
Prosecutors, however, can choose whether they take cases and, 
disproportionately, they have chosen not to take those from 
reservations. This may be because reservations are far away, 
prosecutors know little about Native peoples, or because the 
prosecutors feel they do not have sufficient evidence to go forward 
with cases (Williams, 2012). 

One of the most notable interventions into tribal justice came in 1975 
when the Supreme Court ruled that tribal courts could not prosecute 
non-natives. This effectively made reservations a place where 
outsiders could come and commit crime with impunity because they 
knew that federal prosecutors were unlikely to get involved (Deer, 
2004). High levels of domestic violence against Native American 
women by non-native people, combined with prosecutor inaction, led 
to protests against the law. In 2016, it was updated and domestic 
violence victims can now take their non-native abuser to tribal court 
(Tribal Law and Policy Institute, 2018a). 
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While little research has been conducted on citizenship status and 
sentencing, one study found that there is an impact of citizenship, but 
that the direction of the relationship depended on region. In some 
districts, being a noncitizen resulted in shorter sentences and in 
some, the sentences were more lengthy (Hartley and Armendariz, 
2011). Further complicating matters, Wolfe, Pyrooz, and Spohn (2011) 
found that immigrants who are here illegally are more likely to be 
incarcerated than either legal immigrants or citizens, but that the 
sentences they receive are shorter on average. The authors speculate 
that this might be because judges see people who are here illegally as 
a flight risk, so incarceration is used to prevent them from leaving. 
Judges may also assume that this group will be deported after they 
serve their sentence, encouraging them to implement lower 
sentences. At the same time, Hispanics who are undocumented still 


tend to get longer sentences than equivalent Whites. 


MASS INCARCERATION 


Incarceration in the United States has grown enormously over the last 
thirty years. Since 1985, the number of adults in prisons and jails in 
the United States has increased more than 500 percent to about 2.2 
million persons in 2017, giving the U.S. the highest rate of 
incarceration in the world (The Sentencing Project, 2018). In Table 
13.4 we present the rate of incarceration in the U.S. compared to 
selected other countries. The United States is ranked first in the world, 
both in terms of the total size of its prison population, as well as in the 
rate at which we incarcerate people. 

The term “mass incarceration” is used to point out America’s 
exceptionally high rate of imprisonment. When academics use it, they 
also mean to reference the larger social context in which 
incarceration occurs. For example, Christopher Wildeman (2012) says 
the term refers “to the current American experiment in incarceration, 
which is defined by comparatively and historically extreme rates of 


imprisonment and by the concentration of imprisonment among 
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young, African American men living in neighborhoods of concentrated 
disadvantage.” 

TABLE 13.4 Incarceration Rates of Selected Countries Per 100,000 


People 
Rank Country Rate 
1 United States 655 
2 El Salvador 609 
3 Turkmenistan Doz 
5 Thailand 514 
6 Cuba 510 
20 Costa Rica 374 
25 Brazil 328 
39 South Africa 280 
72 Saudi Arabia 197 
97 Mexico 164 


110 | England and Wales | 140 


134 China 118 
149 France 102 
190 Denmark 59 
213 India 33 


Source: Institute for Criminal Policy Research. (2018). World Prison 
Brief, www.prisonstudies.org/highest-to- 
There has been a great deal of debate about the origin and purposes 


of mass incarceration. We review some of the prominent theories 
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below, but it is important to note that the War on Drugs—originally 
declared by President Richard Nixon in 1971—has had a huge impact 
on increasing incarceration. While Nixon claimed to be concerned 
about the effects of drug use on individuals, families, and 
communities, there is evidence to suggest that, from its inception, the 
War on Drugs was politically motivated. In an interview, John 
Ehrlichman, who was Nixon's domestic policy chief, said, 

We knew we couldn't make it illegal to be either against the war or 
black, but by getting the public to associate the hippies with 
marijuana and blacks with heroin, and then criminalizing both heavily, 
we could disrupt those communities. We could arrest their leaders, 
raid their homes, break up their meetings, and vilify them night after 
night on the evening news. Did we know we were lying about the 
drugs? Of course, we did. 

(Baum, 2016) 

Regardless of the intent of the War on Drugs, its effects have been 
enormous, particularly on people of color and the poor. 

Our nation’s prisons (both state and federal) disproportionately hold 
people of color and men. For example, 93 percent of inmates are 
male. About 30 percent of the population is White, 33 percent Black, 
and 23 percent is Hispanic. Table 13.5 shows a much more 
complicated intersectional analysis of the race and gender of people 
sentenced to state correctional institutions. Table 13.5 is difficult to 
read because it tells us the percentage of males and females who fall 
into each racial/ethnic category. For example, it tells us that out of all 
the males in prison, 39 percent are White (while Whites make up 67 
percent of all males in the U.S.). But among female prisoners, a full 61 
percent are White (compared to 67 percent of all females in the U.S.). 
This makes it clear why intersectional analysis is so important. White 
women are much more likely to be locked up than White men, but this 
relationship is reversed for Blacks and Hispanics. Native 
Americans/Native Alaskans and Native Hawaiians/Pacific Islanders, 
however, both show the same pattern as Whites. Table 13.5 also 
shows that Black men make up about 40 percent of the male 


population in prison but only 11 percent of the population. Black 
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women are overrepresented as well, but by much less (23 percent 
compared to 12 percent). 

Race is not the only category of inequality involved in incarceration. 
Education is important as well, with a full 40 percent of male inmates 
and 37 percent of females having dropped out of high school while 
the comparable figures for the general population are 15 and 14 
percent (Ewert and Wildhagen, 2011) As described above, 
incarcerated people are also poorer than the general population of the 
same age—with an average income over 40 percent lower (Rabuy and 
Kopf, 2015). 

Much has been written about the reasons for mass incarceration and 
its effects. Several important scholars have linked it to the 
maintenance of inequality in society. In a widely read book, Michelle 
Alexander (2012) argued that mass incarceration is the “New Jim 
Crow.” This new system, like slavery and Jim Crow before it, ensures 
that Blacks remain economically and socially subservient. Unlike the 
prior systems, however, the New Jim Crow appears, on its face, to be 
racially neutral. Loic Wacquant (2008) makes a similar argument, 
tracing what he calls “hyper-incarceration” to slavery and Jim Crow. 
He focuses more on class, however, seeing neoliberalism as justifying 
the reduction of the welfare state and the loss of jobs in urban 
centers. Hyper-incarceration becomes the new system to control the 
poor. 

TABLE 13.5 Percentage Distribution of State Prison Inmates and 
General Population by Gender and Race: 2016 

Source: E.A. Carson (2018). Prisoners in 2016. U.S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, January 2018, Table 5 and 
American Factfinder (2016), 
https://factfinder.census.gov/faces/tableservices/jsf/pages/productv 
iew.xhtml?src=bkmk. 

Note: People who identified as two or more races, other, or unknown 
are not included on the chart. Rounding also contributes to totals not 
equaling 100. 

One other driver of the incarceration boom may involve mental health. 


Many state mental health residential facilities were closed in the 
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1960s over concerns about their terrible conditions. The emptying of 
these asylums correlates with the increase in prison populations. 
While studies on whether these two phenomena are causal are 
equivocal, it makes some sense that they are connected (Kim, 2016). 
Communities were simply unable to provide enough services for the 
people who left the facilities. This likely led to an increase in 
homelessness as well as crime and arrests (Markowitz, 2006). While 
this cannot entirely account for mass incarceration, it may have 
played a part. Unfortunately, even though the wave of 
deinstitutionalization was nearly fifty years in the past, the same 
problems remain: there are simply not enough mental health services 
available in communities and our nation’s prison system has taken 
over as a major provider of these services (Ford, 2015). It is estimated 
that just over a quarter of all inmates have been diagnosed with a 
mental health condition during their lifetimes yet only 18 percent of 
those were taking medication at the time of their admission to prison 
(Reingle Gonzalez and Connell, 2014). While it was a correlational 
analysis and so cannot be taken as causal, states that have fewer 
mental health services available have higher rates of incarceration. In 
fact, in 2015, six of the ten states with the least access to mental 
health services were in the top ten states in terms of rates of 


incarceration (Mental Health America, 2016). 


Impact of a Criminal Record on Individual 
Level Inequality 


Incarceration has a deep impact on inequality through its effects at 
the individual level. For example, a criminal record makes it very 
difficult to get a job, particularly for Blacks. Research in Milwaukee 
found that even with identical resumés, not only were job applicants 
with criminal records less likely than noncriminals to be called back 
for interviews, but Black noncriminals even got fewer callbacks than 
Whites with criminal records. Whether Black or White, having a 
criminal record decreases the chances for employment, but this is 


especially true for Blacks (Pager, 2003). 
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Imprisonment also erodes the employment skills and related human 
capital of inmates, making them less likely and less eager to seek 
employment after being in prison (Apel and Sweeten, 2010). It should 
not be surprising, therefore, to find that criminal conviction also 
reduces one’s future income. A spell of incarceration, on average, 
reduces White men’s wages through the age of 48 by 52 percent. The 
equivalent percentage for Black men is 44 percent and for Hispanic 
men 41 percent (Western and Pettit, 2010). The loss of an inmate’s 
income while in prison, the lower earnings after release, the cost of 
visiting inmates, and the high probability that the conviction carries 
monetary fines which need to be paid, all exacerbate the already low 
incomes of most inmates and their families (Harris, Evans, and 
Beckett, 2010; Wakefield and Uggen, 2010; Wildeman and Western, 
2010). These effects further reduce the chances of building up wealth 
for the next generation and help reproduce inequality. 

Incarceration reduces a person's political power because 48 out of 50 
states in the United States do not allow prison inmates to vote. 
Additionally, many of these states severely limit individuals with 
felonies from voting even after they have served their sentences. As a 
result, in the 2016 election, about 6.1 million citizens, only 20 percent 
of whom were incarcerated, were not allowed to vote due to having 


felonies on their records. As described in Chapter 5, this included 1 in 


every 13 Black men (Uggen, Larson, and Shannon, 2016). Many of the 
disenfranchisement rules were passed after the Civil War during 
Reconstruction, when Blacks were a potential political force. States in 
which non-Whites made up a large percentage of the prison 
population are those most likely to have the most restrictive 
disenfranchisement laws (Behrens, Uggen, and Manza, 2003). 
Notably, in 2018, Florida voters overturned their disenfranchisement 
law. Florida was one of only three states that permanently 
disenfranchised all former felons. Now nearly 1.5 million people will 
have their voting rights restored (Deutch, 2018). 

Many people in our nation’s prisons are parents. Today more than five 
million children have had one or both parents incarcerated during 


some portion of their childhood—this represents one in fourteen 
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children. The incarceration of a mother is particularly damaging 
because it often results in a child being placed in foster care, but the 
incarceration of either parent has been linked to problems for children 
including: mental health issues, a drop in educational achievement, 
and a weakening of the bond with the parent (Anne E. Casey 
Foundation, 2016; Nurse, 2002; Pew Research Center, 2016b). This 
means that mass incarceration will have societal effects for many 


years to come. 


Impact of Mass Incarceration on Societal 
Level Inequality 


When most people think about the effects of incarceration, they think 
about the individual level effects like those described above. Research 
has found, however, that there are also community and macro-level 
effects. The prison system tends to draw from particular 
impoverished urban neighborhoods, resulting in what Laura Kurgan 
and Eric Cadora (2006) called “million dollar blocks.” This name 
reflects the fact that the state is paying at least a million dollar a year 
to imprison people from these blocks. These neighborhoods suffer as 
their residents bounce in and out of the prison system. 

Sociologist Todd Clear finds that low levels of incarceration do not 
appear to strongly impact an area's crime rate, moderate levels 
decrease it, and high levels actually increase crime because of their 
impact on social cohesiveness and informal social control (Clear, 
Rose, Waring, and Scully, 2003). He says, “Concentrated incarceration 
in those impoverished communities has broken families, weakened 
the social-control capacity of parents, eroded economic strength, 
soured attitudes toward society, and distorted politics; even, after 
reaching a certain level, it has increased rather than decreased crime” 
(2009, p. 5). Rates of both sexually transmitted disease and teenage 
pregnancy also increase as incarceration increases in a region 
(Thomas and Torrone, 2006). 

Beyond simply forbidding prisoners to vote, strict disenfranchisement 


rules may also have a dampening effect on voting rates of Blacks and 
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lower socioeconomic groups in general, further weakening the impact 
of these groups on political outcomes and policies (Bowers and 
Preuhs, 2009). Such laws can affect who gets elected to the U.S. 
Congress and the presidency (Uggen et al., 2016). 


Summary 


In this chapter, we looked at the relationship between inequality, 
crime, and criminal justice. Official statistics reveal a relationship 
between being male, a minority, or poor and the probability of being 
arrested. Part of this association stems from the school-to-prison 
pipeline which funnels low-status children into the criminal justice 
system. The bulk of the studies on arrests and sentencing also 
suggests a bias against groups of lower socioeconomic standing and 
people who are racial/ethnic minorities. A variety of data, then, raise 
questions about the fairness of the criminal justice system. The 
definition of the crime problem in terms of FBI Crime Index offenses, 
the special treatment given to white-collar crime, official reporting of 
crimes, and type of punishment also strongly suggest that justice is 
not evenly meted out in U.S. society. Moreover, the findings of a 
relationship between income inequality and crime rates further 
suggest that inequality helps produce crime and that reductions in 
inequality may produce reductions in crime. Hate crimes, motivated 
by biases against particular demeaned status groups, also reflect the 


social inequalities in society. 


Critical Thinking 


1. What must be done to change the living conditions in inner-city and 
low-income neighborhoods that help generate street crime? 

2. Historically, why has ordinary street crime received more attention 
from authorities than white-collar and corporate crimes when 
evidence suggests they result in greater costs for individual victims 


and society than street crime? 
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3. What are the most pressing inequalities in terms of criminal justice 


in our country? What are some ways we can begin to tackle them? 


Web Connections 


The Sentencing Project regularly collects and reviews information on 
prison populations, state laws, sentencing issues, and criminal justice 
in general. It is a good place to find data summaries on a variety of 


law enforcement topics. Go to www.sentencingproject.org. 


Film Suggestions 


Broken on All Sides (2012). A documentary about mass incarceration 
in the United States with a focus on race and inequality. 

15 to Life (2014). A documentary about juveniles sentenced to life in 
prison. Focusing on the story of a 15-year-old who was sentenced to 
four life sentences for participating in armed robberies, the movie 
also provides a graphic look into the juvenile justice system. 

Prison Kids (2015). Provides a view into the juvenile justice system 
through the stories of four different young people. 

73th (2016). A powerful movie about how America has used the 


prison system to control and contain Black people. 


PART 5 
Social Change 
CHAPTER 14 


Social Inequality and Social Movements 


In societies where extensive social inequality not only exists but is 
also perceived as being unjust, it is not unusual for people to 
demonstrate their feelings against it. The large-scale Black Lives 


Matter protests begun in 2015 and the #MeToo movement are good 
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contemporary examples. Systems of inequality instigate social 
movements aimed at altering them, and conversely, the success of 
social movements is measured in terms of their impact on those 
systems. The extent to which either of these relationships is 
actualized, as you will see, depends on structural, cultural, and 
historical conditions in the society at the time. Economic shifts, 
prevalent ideologies, political policies, and unique historical events all 
impress themselves on the shapes of inequality and social 
movements. 

Consistent with our multidimensional focus, following a discussion of 
social movement theory, this chapter will explore social movements 
related to class, race, and gender that aim explicitly at reducing 
inequality and improving the life chances of the groups in question. 
The purpose here is not to provide an exhaustive history of these 
movements, but rather to demonstrate systematically how each of 
them grew out of conditions relating to the structure of social 
inequality at the time, and how that structure affected the ebb and 


flow, goals, and tactics of those movements. 


WHEN DO SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ARISE? 


Inequality has never been popular, particularly for those at the losing 
end of the equation. But it has not always spurred collective action. At 
various moments in history, citizens have protested unfair treatment, 
but these protests have not always risen to the level of an organized 
social movement. For our purposes, social movements can be defined 
as “collective challenges, based on common purposes and social 
solidarities, in sustained interaction with elites, opponents, and 
authorities” (Tarrow, 2011, p. 9). As such, they are more than episodic 
moments of discontent—they involve a leadership structure, 
members, resources, and coordinated efforts. The rise of extended 
and cohesive social movements marks a particular moment in history, 
beginning in the late eighteenth century with the expansion of nation- 
states and the growth of capitalism (Staggenborg, 2015; Tilly and 
Wood, 2015). 
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As nation-states developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, so did the rise of electoral politics. Thus, the spread of 
democracy has been key to the rise of social movements, as the 
“empowerment of citizens through contested elections and other 
forms of consultation combines with protections of civil liberties such 
as association and assembly to channel popular claim making into 
social movement forms” (Tilly and Wood, 2015, p. 13). Electoral 
politics encourage the rise of special interest groups, whose favor is 
courted by candidates and parties. These groups often overlap, 
intersect, interact, and sometimes compete for the attention of 
candidates, resulting in increasingly identifiable social movements. 
The shift to capitalistic modes of production is also central to the rise 
of social movements as we know them today. As feudal serfs leave 
the spatially and legally bounded environment of working for 
landlords and begin to engage in wage labor, they are freer to interact 
with other workers and participate in political activity (Staggenborg, 
2015, p. 5). Significantly, the rise of capitalism also brings an increase 
in disaffected members of the bourgeoisie and the rise of the middle 
class; these groups engage in coalition building with workers over 
common concerns, or at least common enemies such as the landed 
aristocracy (Tarrow, 2011, p. 75). These middle-class members bring 
with them resources and connections to wider-ranging networks, 
making social movements more feasible. 

Social movements have a variety of aims, categorized by Tilly and 
Wood as claims that are variously about products, identity, or 
standing (2015, p. 13). Movements focused on products are those 
that oppose current or proposed actions taken by the movement's 
target, such as current efforts by “yellow vest” protestors in France 
opposing proposed fuel taxes. Identity claims establish the cohesion 
of a particular group, emphasizing its solidarity and “we-ness,” as 
exemplified by the #MeToo movement. Finally, standing claims 
address perceived slights or grievances of one group compared to 
others, as seen in the gay right’s movements efforts to guarantee the 
same marriage rights for LGBTQ individuals as are available to 


heterosexual couples. Though at their origin, movements may be 
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centered on a particular claim, at various points in their histories, 
movements may shift their claims and focus on new sets of 
concerns. 

Some social movement theorists argue that differences in the nature 
of claims between movements marks a change from “old” social 
movements that mostly focused on class issues and the 
redistribution of wealth, and “new” social movements, where 
participants were not “seeking to gain political and economic 
concessions from institutional actors, to further their ‘interests’ in 
conventional terms. Rather they sought recognition for new identities 
and lifestyles” (Polletta and Jasper, 2001, p. 286). These so-called 
new social movements focused on “quality of life issues,” and 
included among others the anti-war movements of the 1960s, the 
feminist movement, the gay rights movement, and the environmental 
movement. New social movement theory arose when scholars 
recognized that the Marxist theories of social change that were based 
on an industrial economy and which focused on the needs of workers 
did not explain the rise of movements in a post-industrial age 
(Pichardo, 1997). As we will see below, as these movements arose 
from a society structured very differently from an industrial economy, 
the movements themselves started to be structured differently, as 
they “prefer to remain outside of normal political channels, employing 
disruptive tactics and mobilizing public opinion to gain political 
leverage” (p. 415). Indeed, these movements reflect the networked 
society within which they have arisen, and as such mobilize a variety 
of physical and digital networks, working at the intersections of 
various identities (Castells, 2015; Wang, Piazza, and Soule, 2018). 
Regardless of their aims or structure, how do social movements 
arise? Early in the history of social movement theory, scholars 
recognized that it is not simply the case that when conditions are at 
their worst, workers revolt. For example, in his famous explanation for 
the rise of revolutions, often called the “J Curve Theory,” Davies (1962) 
argued that revolutions occur only after a rise in objective economic 
conditions, followed by a brief decline. That is, during a period of 


improvement, people begin to believe that their lots will continue to 
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improve. When that improvement stalls, they become disaffected and 
then are more likely to revolt. At times of sheer desperation and 
deprivations, individuals often do not have the capacity, resources, or 
hope to mount movements toward social change. 

Contemporary scholars agree that, while compelling, explanations for 
the rise of social movements are more complex than Davies 
suggests. Though not in full agreement on primary causes, they have 
focused on three central factors (McAdam, 2017). First, social 
movements need the political opportunity to rise and thrive, since 
“lacking standing in institutional politics, their bargaining position 
relative to established polity members is weak” (p. 194). At their 
onset, claim-makers are by definition on the outside of the status quo 
and are therefore reasonably powerless. But as power relations 
change, opportunities begin to develop. This change can come from a 
variety of sources, including demographic shifts, environmental or 
economic crises, political realignments, or precipitating events. For 
example, the #NeverAgain gun control movement was developed by 
high school students who were survivors of a mass shooting at the 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School. Similarly, the Occupy Wall 
Street movement was in large part spurred by the Great Recession of 
2011. These dramatic moments provided the political moment for 
their voices to be heard. 

Second, once the political environment has changed, making room for 
the rise of a social movement, there must also exist the 
organizational or “mobilizing structures through which emergent 
movements seek to organize and press their claims” (McAdam, 2017, 
p. 194). That is, social movements need some vehicle by which they 
can organize, mobilize resources, and catalyze change. These 
vehicles often include existing social networks or institutions—thus 
the Civil Rights movement took advantage of the network of Black 
churches as it began to mobilize, and the anti-war movement of the 
1960s developed in great part from student organizing efforts at 
residential colleges (McAdam, 2003). 

Finally, the claims made by social movements need to be framed and 


interpreted in ways that gain resonance. “Mediating between 
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opportunity, organization, and action are the shared meanings and 
cultural understandings that people bring to any instance of potential 
mobilization” (McAdam, 2017, p. 194). As McAdam explains, social 
movements thus involve both emotional and cognitive components. 
First, people need to feel angry and believe that they have been 
harmed; and, second, they must by some measure cognitively 
understand that there is hope to remedy the situation and see a path 
towards remedial action. 

The rest of this chapter outlines these dynamics in movements 
focused on the working class, race, and gender. These are certainly 
not the only social movements that have had significant impacts on 
our cultural, social, and political environments. For example, as we 


discussed in Chapter 9, the gay rights movement has achieved 


important gains in policies such as marriage equality. The movements 
discussed in this chapter are illustrative, however, of central 
processes and dilemmas facing social movements addressing 
inequality. While several of the more recent movements appear very 
different in their aims and structure compared with the older 
movements, they share the common goals of addressing inequalities 
and bringing about social change. They also owe much of their 


inspiration, energy, and tactics to those movements preceding them. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


One of the first things to understand when examining any social 
movement is that the wider social, historical, and cultural context in 
which it takes place has an impact on its development, shape, and 
ultimate fate. Raymond Hogler and colleagues (2015) contend that 
the viability of a continuously strong labor movement has been made 
problematic in the United States by cultural values associated with 
the founding of the country. Beliefs in individualism, small 
government, a Protestant ethic, free markets and free labor, and the 
sanctity of private property have made it difficult for the labor 


movement to prosper on a consistent basis. Nevertheless, many of 
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the rights and advances enjoyed by workers today are due to the 
historic efforts of labor unions. 

Obviously, the poor conditions and deprivations experienced by 
industrial workers in the latter part of the nineteenth and early part of 
the twentieth centuries created dissatisfaction and feelings of 
hostility. Even though there was some improvement in wages after 
1880, hours were long, wages remained low, and working conditions 
were dangerous. The early scientific-management movement among 
employers sought to organize, systematize, and thoroughly gain 
control of the workplace for management. In order to keep production 
and efficiency up in the early twentieth century, the pace of work in 
many plants was accelerated, stopwatches were used, and work was 
constantly checked by inspectors. This created further alienation 
among workers. There were few, if any, protections against the 
hazards of chemicals, machinery, and inhalants from work in the 
mines and mills, nor the dangers in working on the railroads, 
construction, and logging. There was little concern for safety, and 
many of the wildcat strikes of this time were related to safety issues. 
The awful circumstances of the lives of most industrial workers alone 
do not explain the development and continuation of the labor 
movement over time. The growth of the labor movement was affected 
by a combination of external and internal factors. Externally, the 
strength of workers tended to be greater when there was a tight labor 
market; this gave them greater bargaining power. Strength also grew 
when economic opportunities were plentiful. Additionally, the chances 
of a labor movement being successful were enhanced when society 
allowed a variety of political and legal expressions and permitted 
greater access to resources (Hogler, 2015). This occurred, for 
example, during the 1930s after Franklin Roosevelt's election and the 
passage of the Wagner Act, which legalized the right to unionize. 
These events created alternate sources of power, and when the 
potential for political and economic power of labor was high, so was 
the solidarity of workers. The belief by workers that they would be 
spending a large part of their lives in their jobs and that they could 
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make a political difference in society increased their solidarity and the 


probability of a labor movement. 


Sources of Control over Workers 


Not surprisingly, employers were interested in keeping the power of 
labor to a minimum and used a variety of techniques to divide and 
control workers (Griffin, Wallace, and Rubin, 1986). With their superior 
political resources and generally better organization, employers 
fought workers in bloody battles in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and well into the twentieth century. To weaken worker 
solidarity, employers replaced native workers with unskilled 
immigrants and used them and Black people as strikebreakers. This 
created animosity and weakened the cohesiveness of labor in 
general. 

A second technique that created divisions within the ranks of labor 
involved reorganizing the division of labor from autonomous 
craftwork to factory work. The scientific-management movement 
strengthened the power of supervisors over workers by taking away 
their control of the work process. Scientific management, sometimes 
called Fordism, divided the work process into its smallest 
components in order to increase efficiency and output. But in so 
doing, it also introduced extreme specialization and monotonous 
work on the shop floor. Tasks were divided into such small parts that 
even completely unskilled individuals could perform them. 

The use of foreign and African American labor along with changes in 
the mechanisms of control were only two of the techniques used to 
weaken labor. Industrial management used welfare capitalism to 
minimize solidarity among workers. Briefly, welfare capitalism 
included special savings plans and bonuses, homeownership aid 
programs, stock-purchasing options, and group insurance plans. Most 
significant among the programs offered were employee 
representation plans or work councils and unions controlled by the 
company. These plans presumably gave workers a meaningful voice 


in the operation of the organization, but did not enhance the ability of 
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labor to organize effectively in its own interests. Employers also 
opposed the organized labor movement by fighting against closed or 
union shops, advocating open shops in their place. In the latter, 
employees need not be members of unions to remain employed. This 
push for open shops under the “American Plan” label was especially 
dominant during the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Employers had, of course, other resources by which to resist 
encroachment by labor. Spies were employed to monitor labor 
activities; legal actions were encouraged against militant workers and 
organizations; and the power of police, state militia, and federal 
troops were also used to quell labor unrest. Some states had laws 
specifically outlawing unions that were considered to be revolutionary 
or that openly advocated the taking over of industries by workers 
(syndicalism). Leaders of such unions could be and were put in prison 
or deported (Griffin et al., 1986). The informal political alliance 
between business and government was reflected in the frequent use 
of police or military might in putting down worker protests. 

In the late nineteenth century, workers often had the support of local 
officials, so industries had to get help from state and federal sources 
(Green, 1980). In numerous strike actions between 1890 and 1920, 
state militia and federal troops were used against workers. The 1892 
steel plant conflict at Homestead, Pennsylvania, and the Pullman 
railroad boycott of 1894 are only two of the many instances in which 
soldiers were used against strikers. In Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 
1912, the American Woolen mill employed roughly 40,000 individuals, 
about half the city’s population. About half of these employees were 
young women and most were foreign-born. But when a group of 
young Polish women were given reduced wages for no explicit reason, 
a strike was organized and spread to other mills. In this case, too, 
police and militia were used against strikers, but after a couple of 
months, the workers in the “Bread and Roses” strike, as it was called, 
won wage gains (Green, 1980). Many other labor-employer 
confrontations occurred during this period. But in most cases, 
employers emerged as the victors (Brody, 1980; Piven and Cloward, 
1979). 
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In the last years of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth century, workers simply did not have the political or 
organizational power to be consistently successful against industrial 
owners. The only effective legal control on the contract imposed by 
the employer at the turn of the century was the condition of the labor 
market. As long as employers had government, the press, and the 
market behind them and a large number of immigrant workers 
available, there was little that could get employers to voluntarily 


improve their contracts with workers (Ginzberg and Berman, 1967). 


Historical Development of the Labor 
Movement 


In the waning decades of the nineteenth century, the social 
organization of the economy was undergoing rapid change, and these 
changes had implications for both employers and employees. For 
example, the period beginning with the late 1880s was one in which 
economic enterprises dramatically increased in size and frequently 
merged with each other. In other words, it was a period in which 
economic power became more consolidated and concentrated 
(Edwards, 1979). Industrialization brought in its wake a more 
simplified, detailed division of labor, increasing the need for less- 
skilled laborers. 

Machines often fomented dissatisfaction among skilled craftworkers 
and encouraged antagonism between the unskilled industrial workers, 
who could do simple work and operate basic machines, and those 
who were skilled craftworkers before machines became dominant. 
Machines rapidly took the place of workers, and control over the 
workplace more frequently fell into the hands of owners and their 
foremen. These shifts in technology helped to drive wedges between 
unskilled and skilled workers, thereby stimulating the different 
directions in which the organized labor movement would go. 

Along with technological changes, productivity rose rapidly, but so did 
the demand for labor. Immigrants flooded into the United States from 


a variety of countries. Consequently, the late nineteenth century was 
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also a period in which the size of company workforces increased. The 
industrial working class grew significantly, but it was composed of 
individuals from sharply contrasting social and cultural backgrounds. 
As the demand for labor grew and immigrants flooded into the 
country to take lower positions in the mines, mills, and factories, the 
labor force in the North was almost as segregated by nationality in 
1900 as the southern market was by race (Green, 1980). Moreover, as 
the century came to an end, the proportion of women and African 
Americans involved in industry also increased. In 1900, almost a 
quarter of all women were in the labor force. The heterogeneous 
nature of the working class at this time created divisions that 
hindered the solidarity of workers when conflict arose with their 
employers. The racial and ethnic differences within the working class 
meant language, skill, and religious differences as well, making 
control of working-class militancy easier. As noted earlier, this 
heterogeneity was exploited by employers to minimize worker 
cohesion. 

Some labor leaders had no wish at all to bring non-Whites into the 
organized labor movement, but rather were primarily interested in 
advancing the interests of White, skilled craftworkers. Exclusionary 
practices, including explicit policies prohibiting admission of non- 
Whites, were not uncommon among many AFL unions (Green, 1980). 
This was to be a bitter source of antagonism within the labor 
movement. Samuel Gompers, who founded the American Federation 
of Labor in 1881, was against the inclusion of non-White, nonskilled 
workers. In 1905, Gompers proclaimed to a group of union members 
in Minneapolis that “Caucasians” were “not going to let their standard 
of living be destroyed by Negroes, Chinamen, Japs, or any others” 
(quoted in Green, 1980, p. 46). The miscellaneous category of “others” 
referred to people from what were considered at that time the less 
desirable regions of Europe, such as the Slavic countries and Italy. 
Keep in mind that ideas about the biological inferiority of different 


groups were still circulating at this time (see Chapter 10). 


In contrast to the American Federation of Labor, which sought to 


unionize skilled White craftworkers, other organizers felt that it was 
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crucial to organize all industrial workers. Among those groups that 
supported the organization of all workers, some had socialist or 
communist leanings. The Socialist Party of America, founded in 1901 
under the leadership of the charismatic Eugene Debs, also favored an 
organizational umbrella that would cover the mass of workers in 
industry. A few years later, the Industrial Workers of the World, and 
several decades later, the CIO also actively sought the membership of 
Blacks and all industrial workers. 
Just prior to World War I, then, organized labor contained several 
different types of organizations and orientations. The trade-union 
wing, exemplified by the AFL, was solidly on its way but did not 
incorporate most unskilled and semi-skilled industrial workers. The 
socialists had political influence on many workers even though the 
latter’s trade-union orientation remained intact. The IWW organized 
those left out by the more conservative AFL affiliates, was active and 
militant, and was led by the imposing Big Bill Haywood (Brody 1980). 
And, in 1925, A. Philip Randolph organized the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Porters, the first African American labor union. 
The Russian Revolution, America’s involvement in World War I, and the 
accompanying patriotic fervor that swept the nation legitimated 
political and coercive attacks on socialist organizations and the I|WW. 
As a result, the power of the left in organized labor declined. “The 
labor hopes of the American left, hitherto bright, died in World War | 
and its aftermath” (Brody, 1980, p. 41). In the patriotic context of the 
postwar period, organized labor, in general, was a victim of attacks 
from industry. In this hostile atmosphere, the AFL became more 
cooperative with industry and government. With the restrictive 
immigration laws of the 1920s reducing the inflow of unskilled labor, 
industry's source of fresh workers was weakened, meaning that there 
were fewer workers to bring into the unions. By the late 1920s, labor 
unrest had calmed down even though the cost of living was 
increasing, erasing many of the gains that had been made by some 


workers (Zieger, 1986). 


From the Depression to the Present 
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On the whole, the 1920s and the early 1930s were not kind to U.S. 
workers. Bernstein (1960) labeled the 1920-1933 period “the lean 
years” for the workers (p. 47). A litany of the problems for workers 
included the stagnation of the union movement during the period 
(union membership fell from 5 million in 1920 to 3.5 million in 1929) 
and the absence of any effective industry-wide collective-bargaining 
tools. Employers could hire whom they wanted, and workers had little 
recourse in the matter. Older workers found it more and more difficult 
to hold on to their jobs, as farm migrants and women increasingly 
entered the urban labor force. Mechanization displaced workers and 
up to a third could not find work again. Moreover, the shift to more 
mechanized professional positions did not help workers who did not 
have the qualifications for such positions. Income inequality was also 
extensive in the society. The combined incomes of the top 0.1 percent 
of families were as great as those of the bottom 42 percent of the 
population. Within the working class. there were also divisions in 
wages based on regional, ethnic, racial, skill, union membership, sex, 
and residential differences. Irish, Italian, Jewish, African American, 
and Mexican workers were generally worse off than native White 
workers (Bernstein, 1960). 

The effects of the Great Depression on employment were disastrous. 
In the middle of 1930, almost 4.5 million were without jobs. Shanty 
areas cropped up in and around cities, places of makeshift residences 
sometimes called “Hoovervilles.” Hunger also rose dramatically. By 
early 1931, an estimated 8.3 million were unemployed, but the number 
was to rise even further to 13.6 million by the end of that year, and to 
15 million by early 1933. At that time, about one-third of all 
wage/salary workers were completely out of work. Many others were 
only working on a part-time basis (Bernstein, 1960). 

Needless to say, the Depression changed political dynamics inside 
and outside the labor movement. It made many workers and unions 
recognize the need for state help and intervention and it spurred 
questions about the ability of the present economic and political 
systems to deal with catastrophic problems, especially as it became 


clear over the bitter years of the 1930s that it was not the lack of 
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individual efforts but rather broader social forces that were behind 
much of the misery being experienced (Piven and Cloward, 1979). At 
the same time, however, the vast majority of citizens still had faith in 
the U.S. system and did not see socialism or communism as a viable 
alternative. Nor did they think of themselves as a cohesive working 
class fighting capitalism (Aronowitz, 1973; Zieger, 1986). 

In the early part of the twentieth century, labor had received little help 
from the federal government, especially during the Republican 
administrations of the 1920s. Several critical events strengthened 
labor’s hand during the 1930s, in addition to the political- 
administration changes that had occurred. One was the rising 
prospect of war in Europe. U.S. companies that had armament 
contracts with European countries could not afford major labor unrest 
to disrupt production. A second event was the passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935, which legalized the right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively under the protection of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which could monitor business compliance with the 
law. This law, bitterly fought by business, resulted in a rapid upsurge in 
union membership. In the mid- and late 1930s, union membership 
tripled, reaching about 9 million in 1939 (Zieger, 1986). A third event 
that increased the power of labor was the creation of the CIO in 1935. 
The CIO unionized many of the previously unorganized mass- 
production industrial workers. Unlike the AFL, it aimed at being a 
union for all workers. Its leader, John L. Lewis, also realized that the 
CIO had to recruit skeptical Blacks to prevent them being used as 
strikebreakers. In 1937, the ClO had about 4 million members. The 
New Deal and events during the 1930s left in their wake a triumvirate 
of power: big government, big business, and big labor. During and 
after World War II, union membership was still high and growing, and 
unions were an effective force for improving working conditions for 
their members. 

Photo 14.1 Historically, unions have been a major source of organized 
strength for workers, helping to improve wages, benefits, and working 
conditions. 

Source: Photo by Brendan R. Hurst. 
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Despite this growth in union power, by the end of the 1930s, the 
ideological tide had already begun to shift against organized labor. As 
a result, the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 was able to pass. It renewed 
many of the powers that businesses had lost by the Wagner Act. It 
also curbed the power of unions to strike, required an anti-Communist 
pledge from workers, and redefined labor’s rights in much narrower 
terms (Piven and Cloward, 1979; Zieger, 1986). The increased 
conservatism and narrowness of unions meant that workers often 
fought against the wishes of union leadership. The interests of 
workers and those of the union leadership did not always coincide. 
Although union membership generally grew during the 1950s and 
1960s, and more public employees initiated unionization drives, 
differences of opinion within the labor community surfaced over 
Vietnam and the civil rights and women’s movements of the 1960s. 
During the conservative 1980s and early 1990s, unions were again 
under attack, membership declined, and union leadership appeared 
weaker than in the earlier heyday of organized labor. More specifically, 
the breach of traditional understandings between unions and 
management, coupled with vigorous business attacks on unions 
since the 1970s, helped to weaken unions. In addition, globalization, 
and rapid employment growth in new areas coupled with higher 
unemployment in traditional occupations, the lack of national unity 
among unions, and a hostile political climate have certainly 
contributed to the decline of union power (Clawson and Clawson, 
1999: Western, 1993). Elements internal to labor unions themselves 
have also contributed to their decline. Publicized corruption, ethnic 
and gender biases, and a lack of democracy for rank-and-file workers 
within the unions have weakened their moral authority (Kallick, 1994). 
Today, only 10.7 percent of wage and salary workers in the United 
States are union members. The rate among public employees is much 
higher than that found among workers in the private sector (34.4 
versus 6.5 percent), and it is much higher in traditionally more liberal 
regions such the Northeast, Midwest, and Pacific West, than in more 


conservative areas such as the South and Mountain West. Finally, 
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men are slightly more likely to belong to unions than women (U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2018e). 

It must be recognized that labor is not a monolithic force. Different 
unions continue to react differently to the challenges their workers 
face, with some more willing than others to adopt nontraditional 
tactics to increase their influence (Martin, 2008; Martin and Dixon, 
2010). The current splintering and weakness of unions are 
reminiscent of the labor movement of the 1920s, and these 
developments come in a three-decade period marked by relatively 
stagnant wages and significant economic uncertainty for many in the 
middle and working classes. Non-union employees are suffering 
disproportionately. Workers who are not union members have 
pensions and insurance benefits valued at less than half those of 
union workers. Retirement and health insurance benefits have been 
significantly curtailed by many corporations. Historically, union 
membership has meant significantly higher wages and better 
benefits, with non-union workers earning only 80 percent of the wage 
of union workers (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2018e). 
Importantly but not surprisingly, the decline of union membership is 
occurring at a time of conservatism, increasing globalization, and 
open markets, when transnational corporations have gained more 
economic and political leverage (Faux, 2003). The weakness of labor 
against business does not bode well for a decline in economic 
inequality. Indeed, a study by Western and Rosenfeld (2011) finds that 
the decline in unions accounts for between a fifth and a third of the 
growth in inequality from 1973 to 2007. “The decline of American 
labor and the associated increase in wage inequality signaled the 
deterioration of the labor market as a political institution” (Western 
and Rosenfeld, 2011, p. 533). 

Perhaps the labor movement has come full circle and will again 
mobilize its constituencies to restore labor’s power, but to do this in 
an international marketplace, it may have to embrace not only 
differences in class, race, and gender, but those of nationality as well. 
The difficulty of this task is perhaps exemplified in the failure of the 


Occupy Wall Street movement several years ago to mobilize toward 
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cohesive action, in part due to the fragmentation across interests and 
demographics (Calhoun, 2013). There is some evidence that unions 
realize this need and are actively trying to organize the growing 
number of immigrant workers. Most of the public are also 
sympathetic, with 62 percent approving of unions in 2017, a 15-year 
high (Saad, 2018). This may be because of high corporate bonuses 
and the infamous financial scandals of the 1990s and 2000s. Indeed, 
the public is also much more likely to see big business and big 
government as threats to the nation than they are to see big labor as a 
threat (Panagopoulos and Francia, 2008). At the same time, most do 
not feel that union members who work in the public sphere such as 
teachers, police officers, and firefighters, should be allowed to strike. 
In light of local and state budgetary problems, unionization and 
collective bargaining by public employees has become a hot issue 
(see Nutshell 14.1). 


NUTSHELL 14.1 Collective Bargaining: A Dying 
Species? 


The power of labor unions in the private sector has been in steady 
decline since the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 weakened workers’ rights. 
The trend to weaken unions has coexisted with a corresponding rise 
in political conservatism and the increased lobbying and economic 
power of business. In 2018, 27 states, mostly in the South and 
Midwest, had right-to-work laws prohibiting closed-shop employment. 
In early 2011 and again in 2015, a proposal for a “National Right to 
Work Act” was submitted in Congress to eliminate the right of unions 
to collect dues and fees from nonunion workers. With economic 
deficits and the 2010 election of more conservative state governors, 
labor unions in the public sector have also come under attack. 
Wisconsin has been the lightning rod for the recent debate about 
collective bargaining by public employees. Battles between 
legislators, union members, and sympathizers on both sides in 
Wisconsin provide a vivid example of the attempts to balance state 


budgets by stripping union members of some of their historically 
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hard-won rights to strike and collectively bargain for better wages and 
benefits. In March 2011, the Wisconsin governor signed a bill 
increasing the amount of health care and pension contributions by 
state employees. It also eliminated virtually all of their collective 
bargaining rights. Because of a political maneuver, Republican 
senators were able to pass the bill without the presence of 14 
Democratic senators who had left the state because of disagreement 
over the proposed bill. Mass protests by public employees and 
members of other unions did not sway the governor, who argued that 
the bill not only would help balance Wisconsin's budget but also 
attract business to the state and create 250,000 jobs. Senate 
Democrats viewed the bill as an assault on workers, with one senator 
saying that, “in 30 minutes, 18 state senators undid 50 years of civil 
rights in Wisconsin” (Davey, 2011). 

The bill has deepened splits among workers at a time when unity 
would strengthen the working class. Many workers in the private 
sector, who have lost wages and benefits, however, feel that public 
sector workers should also have to share the burden of the recent 
economic downturn. “Everyone else needs to pinch pennies and give 
more money to health insurance companies and pay for their own 
retirement,” claimed one private sector worker. “I don’t get to bargain 
in my job, either,” argued another (Sulzberger and Davey, 2011). At the 
same time, the leader of the Wisconsin State Employees Union 
believes that “public employees did not create the recession and the 
deficit here in Wisconsin. It was Wall Street” (Greenhouse, 2011). 

At a time when income and wealth differences are higher than they 
have been in decades, a reasonable question to ask is how these 
legislative acts will affect economic inequality. Will these laws 
actually result in more employment and higher incomes for some or 


just exacerbate the growing divide between top and bottom? 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


Although it often discriminated against both Blacks and women, the 


labor movement was driven by concerns over inequities in political 
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and economic power, and historical, cultural, and social conditions 
shaped its development and form. In general terms, the same can be 
said of the civil rights movement of the mid-1950s and the 1960s. 
Although an indisputable specific date for its beginning cannot be 
given, there is general agreement that it began in the period between 
1953 and 1955 during which the Supreme Court's historic Brown v. 
Board of Education decision was made, and systematic bus boycotts 
began in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Montgomery, Alabama. The 
nonviolent movement extended into the mid-1960s up to the point 
when other, more radical, Black Power elements were becoming 
increasingly important. 

As was the case in the labor movement, there had been many 
instances of protest by African Americans before the civil rights 
movement. Revolts by slaves against their masters, the Underground 
Railroad, the massive growth of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) membership to almost half 
a million during World War II, the demands that led Roosevelt to 
establish a Fair Employment Practices Committee, and A. Philip 
Randolph's political activity in Washington and before Congress in the 
1940s all provide evidence of racial protest and a push for racial 
equality before the civil rights movement (Morris, 1986). Thus, the 
movements of the 1950s and 1960s did not suddenly appear out of 
nowhere and were, in some sense, only a resurgence of activism that 
had been kept in abeyance because of lack of opportunity structures 
in the social context (Taylor, 1989). As was evident in the labor 
movement's history, particular historical, political, economic, and 
social conditions created a context in which effective mass protest 
could be initiated, and the civil rights movement could be nurtured. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, African Americans 
had few resources with which to launch a massive civil rights 
campaign. First, racist ideologies discouraged support from Whites. 
Second, most African Americans were fully but exploitatively 
integrated into the Southern economic and political structure. There 
were few economic opportunities open to them, and Jim Crow laws 


kept them in their assigned place. Blacks were effectively prevented 
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from voting through the use of various devices, including poll taxes, 
tests of literacy and “good character,” grandfather requirements, and 
primaries limited to Whites. Laws in the South prohibited the 
integration of Blacks and Whites in schools, hospitals, motels, places 
of recreation, and even funeral homes and cemeteries. These Jim 
Crow laws made it legal to spend less public money on Black than on 
White institutions (Sitkoff, 1981). Finally, the federal government did 
little to alleviate the oppressive conditions under which Blacks lived 
(such as enacting the 3/5 compromise which we discussed in 


Chapter 10). Now Congress stood by as Blacks were disenfranchised 


and treated violently in the South. 


The Changing Context of Racial Inequality 


After World War |, it was clear that changing economic and political 
conditions would strengthen the power position of African Americans 
in the United States. Among these economic changes was a decline 
in the centrality of agriculture in the Southern economy coupled with 
increasing industrialization of the urban South. This agrarian decline 
was fostered, in part, by declines in immigration and agricultural 
exports during the war. Accompanying the decline in immigration was 
an increase in the demand by northern industry for laborers from the 
South. Both “King Cotton” and industry needed workers, but changing 
circumstances created a shift in demand from agriculture to industry. 
Called the “Great Migration,” before and after the war, there was 
massive African American migration to the North and to cities to seek 
employment in industries (McAdam, 2010). 

Southern agriculture suffered again during the Great Depression of 
the early 1930s. An overproduction of cotton due to decreased 
demand led to a drastic decline in its price, which spelled disaster for 
many Southern farmers. In Mississippi, at that time perhaps the 
greatest stronghold of White supremacy, farmers lost their land at 
about twice the national rate (Bloom, 1987). Later, during the 1940s, 
as mechanization also became more and more essential in 


agriculture, some farmers left agriculture behind, and the average size 
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of land-holdings increased. This meant that more Black as well as 
White farmworkers were economically displaced and needed to seek 
employment in the industries of northern and southern cities (Piven 
and Cloward, 1979). Southern agriculture also had to diversify its 
products to feed the soldiers in military camps during World War II 
(Bloom, 1987). All of these circumstances served to shake up the 
foundations of the traditional economy in the South. 

The changed geographic and economic base of Blacks helped to 
develop their voting power and the institutional bases needed for the 
civil rights movement (McAdam 2010). Cities provided greater 
opportunities for Blacks to get organized, to receive more education, 
and to lay the basis for an expanded Black middle class. The growth 
of these strengths within the Black community was important in the 
genesis of the civil rights movement. There is good evidence that, 
despite the importance of external resources to the movement, its 
origins and development can be traced to reliance on institutions 
indigenous to the Black community (Hunter, 2013b; Morris, 2015). 
African American colleges, churches, and civic and fraternal 
institutions provided not only economic resources but also the 
communication network and most of the leaders needed to organize 
the movement. Martin Luther King Jr., for example, was influential as 
a movement leader not only because of his charisma but also, 
crucially, because of the personal and organizational backing he 
received. The influence of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference during most of the movement's career suggests the 
relevance of religious institutions. Local colleges also provided most 
of the students who, early in the 1960s, were involved in the civil 
disobedience actions that helped bring about legislative changes. 
External support of protests generally comes after the protests 
themselves. These additional resources are a product rather than a 
cause of protest (McAdam, 2010). The patronage that did come later 
from outsiders appears to have been given less out of feelings of 
conscience and injustice than out of concern to keep the movement 
moderate, weaken the radical element, and exercise some control 


over the direction of the movement (Jenkins and Eckert, 1986). The 
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nonviolent sit-ins of college students and others in the South in the 
early 1960s, for example, brought much financial and other support 
from outside, northern groups. The violent protests later in the 1960s 
in northern and western cities, on the other hand, produced a White 
backlash, partly because of the violence, but also because of the 
switch in focus of problems from the rural South to the urban ghettos 
of the North. 
The economic and attendant geographic shifts that were occurring in 
the South, then, provided African Americans with the opportunity to 
“construct the occupational and institutional foundation from which 
to mount resistance to White oppression” (Piven and Cloward, 1979, 
p. 205). Establishment forces were further weakened by many 
people's negative reaction to the increased stridence and militancy of 
White Southerners’ reaction to African American protests for equality. 
This helped to isolate the South, especially the Deep South, from the 
rest of the nation. On the other side, changing economic and social 
conditions created a split in the “Solid South” between the interests of 
business and agriculture. The traditional social and political structure 
had been grounded in a particular kind of economy. A weakening in 
the basis of that agricultural economy threatened the survival of 
sociopolitical arrangements that primarily benefited the rich 
landowner and discriminated against African Americans. “Racial 
patterns and racial consciousness have as their foundation particular 
class structures, and they develop and change as these structures 
themselves change” (Bloom, 1987, p. 3). 
This last point is very important. Class and economic factors were 
implicated in the shifting allegiances to racial inequality. However, 
racist ideology was still an underlying element in accounting for not 
only social and economic inequality in the South but also reactions to 
Black attempts to eliminate it. Recall that in the latter part of the 
nineteenth and well into the twentieth centuries, there were a variety 
of established racial ideologies justifying unequal treatment of 
Blacks. Beliefs about the inferiority of Blacks go back even further 
than that to the early founding of the United States (see Chapter 10). 


The continued significance of racism itself was manifested in the 
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support given by lower-class as well as upper-class White 
Southerners to the discriminatory treatment of Blacks. Upper-class 
White Southerners who had vested local economic interests fought 
the hardest against voting rights for Blacks because to afford this 
right would have been tantamount to surrendering power to them. 
Although the voting regulations effectively prohibited many lower- 
class Whites as well as Blacks from voting, the former went along 
with their upper-class brethren in supporting the laws. The Southern 
aristocracy played on racist images of Blacks and used the image of 
competition between Blacks and Whites as a means to obtain the 
support of lower-class Whites (Piven and Cloward, 1979). In addition, 
not only Southern agricultural aristocrats but also local town and city 
business people fought against those who pushed for integration into 
local restaurants, motels, and so on. In essence, both economic 
factors and racism played roles in the dynamics of racial inequality 
and reactions to it. 

Cultural events and employment issues also gave strength to the 
Black effort to confront both racial and economic inequality. During 
the 1920s, the Harlem Renaissance encouraged Blacks to take pride 
in themselves and their cultural and literary heritage. Most Blacks who 
had jobs in northern industrial cities during the 1930s and 1940s were 
working class, and consequently, fought not only against racism, but 
also for better working conditions and economic fairness (Isaac, 
2008). The civil rights activists of the late 1920s and 1930s often 
fought alongside White radical unionists who were pushing the New 
Deal policies (Sitkoff, 1981). Radical union leaders, it will be recalled, 
wanted to include not only Whites and skilled workers but also Blacks 
and unskilled industrial workers as well. Both radical unions and Black 
organizations, however, were often labeled as communist. This would 
become a familiar theme again after World War II, especially with the 
rise of McCarthyism. 

In addition to the changes in the U.S. economy and social-cultural 
factors that strengthened Black unity, other historical events and 
conditions helped to lay the groundwork for the civil rights movement 


that was to come in the 1950s. Migration to the North not only meant 
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a greater probability of voting but also led to Blacks holding political 
office in several major cities (Bloom, 1987; Sitkoff, 1981). Politicians 
with presidential aspirations became increasingly concerned about 
potential Black political defections and, as a result, often courted the 
Black vote. 

Despite this courtship, governmental policies continued to 
underrepresent the interests of Blacks. But they also, perhaps 
inadvertently, strengthened the position of Blacks. As we saw in the 
history of the labor struggles, the New Deal's policies had an impact 
on the fate of the labor movement. Similarly, the public works 
programs of the New Deal provided Blacks with an alternate source of 
income outside the relatively narrow range of private positions open 
to them. Having another source of income, which meant less 
dependence, created a source of power with which to fight 
oppression (Bloom, 1987; Piven and Cloward, 2012). This federal 
source of work and the increased demand for labor in industry helped 
to drive wages up—wages that dominant agricultural groups were 
increasingly hesitant to pay (Bloom, 1987). 

World War II brought further changes. Unionization of Blacks became 
less difficult than had been the case only a decade earlier. 
Employment conditions improved, especially with the wartime 
economy. But national unity was the preferred emphasis, and most 
Blacks did not favor protest in these circumstances (Sitkoff, 1981). 
Despite continued demands by Black groups, any serious attempts to 
deal with racial problems took a backseat to dealing with the Axis 
powers. Although the war brought some positive changes, Blacks 
were still much worse off than Whites politically and economically, 
and discrimination was still prevalent. 

After the war, several political events occurred that affected efforts 
for racial equality. As we saw in the work of W.E.B. Du Bois, liberation 
struggles abroad against colonialism heartened many Black leaders 
who became convinced that change was possible (Morris, 2015). 
These events, coupled with the racist overtones of Nazism, against 
which the United States had fought, meant that continued racial 


inequality at home could prove to be an embarrassment. Harry 
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Truman, in running for the presidency in 1948, had to present a 
platform that showed a strong desire for civil rights if he was to 
defeat opponents who also were courting the vote of those Blacks 
who had migrated to the cities of the North. As part of this, he ordered 
the desegregation of the military. The economic and political context 
had shifted to the extent that Truman was advised to court Blacks 
even at the risk of turning away Southern Democrats (Piven and 
Cloward, 1979). 

A final political element in the late 1940s that affected civil rights 
efforts came out of the developing “cold war” with the former Soviet 
Union. “Red-baiting” was fashionable, and civil rights groups and 
leaders were not immune to accusations of being communist. White 
supremacists argued that communists were behind the movement for 
Black equality. It will be recalled that similar accusations had been 
made about unions and their leadership when they also pushed for 
greater economic and political power. McCarthyism frightened 
Blacks, and the majority of Black leaders took a gradual and calm 
approach. “The NAACP became less a protest organization and more 
an agency of litigation and lobbying after World War lN” (Sitkoff, 1981, 
p. 18). All of the conditions discussed thus far comprise the context 
in which the Supreme Court made its momentous Brown v. Board of 


Education decision in 1954. 


A Brief History of the Civil Rights Movement 


The Brown v. Board of Education decision was a true watershed in the 
effort for civil rights. It declared segregation in education to be 
unconstitutional. In concluding his argument, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren stated simply, “We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal” (quoted in Sitkoff, 1981, 
p. 22). This decision had a powerful effect on both Blacks and 
Southern Whites. The Black movement for equality was given a boost, 
but at the same time, a White countermovement was established to 


fight these advances. While Blacks were jubilant about the decision, 
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the South’s White elite were not about to accept it without a fight. 
Many said unequivocally that they would not comply with the law in 
this case. “The prospect of desegregating public schools was 
fundamentally appalling to the average White Southerner” (Morris, 
1986, p. 27). Even though the decision by the Court to desegregate 
had been unanimous, it had not come to this decision easily. In order 
to get the unanimous ruling, Warren had to agree on a policy of 
gradual implementation of the desegregation policy. The qualification 
of gradualism left room for Southern dissenters to fight enforcement, 
and it led to frustration on the part of Blacks who wished speedy 


implementation of the law. 


MINI-CASE 14.1 


Affirmative Action: Yes or No? 


As we have seen, significant racial inequality continues to exist in the 
United States, and the question continually arises about what to do 
about it, if anything. Two approaches to affirmative action have been 
implemented, one stressing the need for “equal opportunity” for all 
(e.g., as in the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission), and the 
other, assuming that there is racial bias built into our institutions, 
emphasizing “equal representation” of racial and ethnic groups (e.g., 
as in the Office of Federal Contract Compliance). The arguments in 
favor of affirmative action cite past wrongs and continued 
discrimination as well as success in reducing racial discrepancies 
and increasing diversity, while those who oppose it argue that it 
constitutes reverse discrimination, lowers the self-esteem of 
minorities, and reinforces stereotypes of minorities. What do you 
think? Should some form of affirmative action be continued, or should 
it be eliminated entirely? 

There was no strong push on the part of the government for swift 
implementation of the law; the dominance by conservative elements 
of the major political parties in Congress meant no rapid enforcement 


would be forthcoming. The FBI’s J. Edgar Hoover still saw racial 
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unrest as being communist-inspired (Bloom, 1987). In the South, 
White churches and the press generally opposed the ruling, and local 
White Citizens’ Councils were set up to fight desegregation (Sitkoff, 
1981). In 1956, the membership in these councils approached 
250,000 (Piven and Cloward, 1979). 

In the mid-1950s, notable bus boycotts by Blacks occurred in Baton 
Rouge, Montgomery, and Tallahassee. Perhaps the most famous of 
these was initiated by Rosa Parks in Montgomery in December of 
1955. Parks, who was an active NAACP participant and had been put 
off a bus previously for refusing to move to the back, had gotten ona 
crowded bus and refused to surrender her seat to a White man. At the 
next bus stop, Parks was taken off the bus and arrested for violating 
the local bus ordinance (Sitkoff, 1981). News of her arrest spread, and 
a bus boycott was organized by a group of local Black leaders. 
Assuming that it would be best to appoint an outsider as its leader, 
they appointed a hesitant, young, middle-class, nonviolent, and 
intellectually sophisticated Black minister to lead the boycott. 

The Reverend Martin Luther King Jr. was well educated, a newcomer 
to the area, and had attended theological school in the North. He was 
stunned by the blatant racism that seemed to be so out of place ina 
period when Blacks had become more educated and urbanized 
(Sitkoff, 1981). Given his background and training, King assumed 
initially that Whites would respect logic and listen to reason, but he 
was wrong. “He now realized that the matter was one of power, not 
reason, that ‘no one gives up his privileges without strong resistance” 
(Sitkoff, 1981, p. 51). Under his new organization, dubbed the 
Montgomery Improvement Association, King led a nonviolent boycott 
of the bus system. Local Black churches provided sites for meetings 
and arranged for alternative modes of transportation. The boycott 
went on for over a year, and during that time, White resistance tried a 
range of tactics to bring it to an end. Legal tactics such as arrests and 
jailings for minor or fictitious infractions of local laws were used. 
Economic sanctions also were tried; some deeply involved in the 
boycott lost their jobs. Finally, violent tactics were used: Many 


beatings occurred, and four Black churches and the homes of King, 
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his associate Ralph Abernathy, and another supporter were bombed. 
In the last analysis, however, the nonviolent boycott prevailed, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court declared Alabama’s bus segregation laws 
unconstitutional. 

The nonviolent, long-suffering, patient approach of the boycott 
contrasted in the national media with the harsh White reaction. Many 
outside the South were appalled at the tactics used by the White 
resistance. In contrast, King’s “neo-Gandhian persuasion” seemed 
reasonable and acceptable as a means for obtaining equal rights. 
Above all, it was nonviolent and embraced the Christian beliefs of 
turning the other cheek and not condemning individual racists. It 
blamed the system of segregation rather than the individuals who 
enforced it (King, 1958). As a result of the boycott, King and his 
approach to injustice gained worldwide attention. Out of the boycott, 
other civil rights groups were organized, most notably the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) under King’s leadership. 

A familiar pattern of Black-White confrontation began to develop as a 
result of the early boycotts. Basically, the sequence would begin with 
nonviolent Black protests, followed by a militant White response, 
which in turn often led to federal intervention. It did not take long for 
Black leaders to figure out how to get the attention of federal officials 
who had been unreliable and largely unresponsive in the past in 
enforcing rights that were theirs under the Constitution. 

The violent repressive tactics of Whites against nonviolent protestors 
angered many in the Black community, and some of them were not 
altogether happy with King’s patient, nonmilitant approach. This was 
especially the case as hostile White resistance intensified during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. However, many young college-educated 
Blacks had their resolve stiffened by the growing number of 
successes from King’s approach. Beside boycotts and marches, 
additional nonviolent tactics were used. Among these was the sit-in, 
which also had been used effectively in the past in union strikes. 

In the early 1960s, sit-ins were held throughout the South as a way of 
protesting segregation of public facilities. Similar protests were held 


in northern cities to demonstrate sympathetic support of the civil 
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rights protestors. These protests involved thousands of individuals, 
many of them college students. One of the most famous of the sit-ins 
occurred in early February 1960 in Greensboro, North Carolina. Four 
Black students sat down at a Woolworth’s lunch counter and asked 
for coffee and donuts. When refused, they kept their seats until the 
store closed. The next day, more students did the same thing, but 
White officials remained implacable, and it was only after repeated sit- 
ins that Greensboro allowed such service six months later. This sit-in 
inspired similar protests throughout the South and afforded a means 
by which college students could become meaningfully involved in the 
civil rights movement. Adults also joined in these protests. Within a 
year and a half of the Greensboro sit-in, demonstrations had been 
carried out in over 100 cities and towns in all the Southern states 
(Blumberg, 1991). Not only sit-ins at lunch counters, but sleep-ins in 
the lobbies of motels, swim-ins at pools, play-ins at recreational areas, 
kneel-ins at churches, and read-ins at libraries followed. Boycotts also 
were carried out against merchants who refused desegregation 
(Sitkoff, 1981). Local White reactions were often swift and violent. 
Kickings, pistol whippings, dog attacks, jailing, and even acid throwing 
were among the repressive means used against the protestors. But 
still the sit-ins continued. 

One result of these demonstrations was that they showed 
Southerners the depth of Black feelings about these matters. They 
were also powerful in bringing to the attention of the nation the 
injustice of widespread legal segregation practices. Largely as a 
result of the active concern of Black college youths, their impatience 
with years of waiting, and the seemingly futile legal maneuverings of 
the more conservative approaches in the civil rights movement as 
typified by the NAACP other, more militant types of organizations 
(such as the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee [SNCC]) 
began appearing in the early 1960s (Blumberg, 1991; Sitkoff, 1981). 

In 1961, the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), which had been 
founded in 1942 and had advocated direct nonviolent means of 
protest, organized a “freedom ride” from Washington, D.C., to New 


Orleans to see if states and municipalities were complying with the 
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federal law against discrimination in interstate bus terminals. These 
rides went into the Deep South where White resistance was strongest. 
As with other peaceful protests, these rides too evoked violent White 
resistance. Beatings and deaths of protestors, for example, took place 
in several Alabama cities, including Birmingham and Montgomery. 
Again, much of the violence was broadcast through the media. 

It was only when waves of public sympathy came that the federal 
government acted to protect the protestors and enforce the law. 
When there was no publicity, little was done; violations of the law were 
left unpunished. It became clear to protestors that to receive public 
attention and sympathy and to prod the government to act, it was 
more effective to elicit a violent response. One of the most brutal 
reactions to the nonviolent demonstrations of King and the SCLC 
occurred in Birmingham in the spring of 1963. Sit-ins, marches, and 
similar techniques had been used to protest local segregation. After 
these had been going on for a time, the local police commissioner, 
Eugene “Bull” Connor, came down violently on the protestors. His 
violent response was seen by millions on television. Officials used 
dogs, high-pressure hoses, cattle prods, clubs, and even a police tank 
to beat down the protestors. President Kennedy and his brother 
Robert, who had wanted “cooling-down” periods by Blacks and a more 
gradual approach to desegregation, sent federal representatives to 
help reach a compromise between King and local officials. But the 
protestors would not back down. Finally, the SCLC obtained 
desegregation of some public facilities, a promise of 
nondiscriminatory hiring, and the formation of a biracial committee in 
Birmingham (Sitkoff, 1981). 

As successful protests became more frequent, more working-class 
Blacks were drawn into the movement. Greater competition among 
the major Black organizations (SCLC, SNCC, CORE, NAACP) occurred 
with each group vying for the dominant position. They sponsored 
massive demonstrations throughout the country. A national March on 
Washington occurred in August 1963, sponsored by numerous civil 
rights, union, and church organizations and involving well over 
200,000 individuals. During the summer of 1964, hundreds of 
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individuals worked in Mississippi to increase voter registration, and 
three workers were brutally murdered. The government asked workers 
to remain calm, but this request only deepened their distrust of 
administration policies and motives. Riots broke out in several cities. 
President Kennedy began to press for a civil rights law in 1963, and 
shortly thereafter the Civil Rights and Voting Rights Acts were passed 
under President Johnson. This national legislative response helped to 
delegitimize the need for protest, especially in the eyes of northern 
Whites. 

Despite the passage of these laws, several other changes had 
occurred that helped alter the nature of the Black movement from the 
nonviolent protest tactics of King to cries for “Black Power” and Black 
“liberation.” First, the slow, compromising approach of the federal 
government to the problems experienced by Blacks on a day-to-day 
basis, coupled with the patient non-violent method of King, convinced 
some in the civil rights movement of the need for more drastic action 
on their own behalf. The consistently violent reactions by Whites to 
the nonviolent protests of Blacks over the years widened the gap 
between factions within the civil rights movement in the early 1960s. 
Second, the focus of the civil rights movement had been on the South, 
but the migration of many Blacks into the cities of the North and West 
led to a shift in goal emphasis within the movement. The problems of 
Black city dwellers became the focus: poverty, employment, housing, 
poor schools, and so on. The civil rights movement has been 
interpreted by some as largely a movement by and for middle-class 
individuals, while the focus of the Black movement on problems of 
city residents appeared to demonstrate a greater concern for the 
Black working and lower classes. In total, the shift in the movement 
was from an emphasis on integration, political and social rights, and 
nonviolence to one on Black separatism, economic needs, and more 
militant tactics (Bloom, 1987; Blumberg, 1991). Different segments 
stressed the importance of cultural and Black nationalism, while 
others spoke of Black Power. Despite their dissimilarities, all of these 
more militant perspectives betrayed a basic distrust of White 


institutions, the need for Blacks to develop their own institutions or 
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identities, and the need for stronger reactions to discrimination 
against Blacks. Stokely Carmichael, an important civil rights leader 
and the originator of the term “Black Power,’ described the feelings 
that some were having: “Power is the only thing respected in this 
world, and we must get it at any cost” (quoted in Sitkoff, 1981, p. 214). 
Violent riots occurred during the “long hot summers” of the 1960s in 
many major cities, including Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Dayton, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Newark, New Haven, Boston, Buffalo, and 
others. During 1967 alone, there were 150 such events (Sitkoff, 1981). 
Certainly, it was clear that by the mid-1960s, while the Black push for 
equality was continuing, the nonviolent civil rights movement phase 
had passed. 

The civil rights movement has led to a variety of important social and 
cultural changes in U.S. society. It helped to break down Jim Crow 
and segregation laws, sparked programs to help the disadvantaged, 
and inspired hope for social progress. It certainly stimulated and 
provided major parts of the strategic and tactical frameworks for 
other rights movements such as those on behalf of women and 
LGBTQ individuals. Perhaps most significantly, the battles for civil 
rights in the 1950s and 1960s changed American culture by fostering 
more liberal and fair-minded attitudes. In this way, the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s has continued to influence most Americans 
today (Griffin and Bollen, 2009; Isaac, 2008), and is certainly present 
in current movements for racial justice such as the Black Lives Matter 


movement. 


The Black Lives Matter Movement 


While the Civil Rights Movement arguably entered a phase of 
quiescence following the 1970s and into the beginning of this century, 
movements toward racial justice have seen a resurgence with the 
Black Lives Matter movement. This, and other contemporary social 
justice movements, all build on past efforts and further the often 
invisible work of organizing that continues in the background 


(Calhoun, 2013). Indeed, “black lives matter’ represents a civic desire 
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for equality and a human desire for respect, the intellectual roots of 
which lie deep in the history of black American thought” (Lebron, 
2017). Despite this legacy of past movements, however, the Black 
Lives Matter movement is very different in structure and origin from 
those preceding it. Established by three queer Black women in the era 
of social media, the movement is avowedly intersectional, and reflects 
our decentralized, networked society. 

In 2012, Trayvon Martin, an unarmed 17-year-old Black boy, was shot 
and killed by George Zimmerman while walking in a Florida 
neighborhood. Prosecutors in the case argued that Zimmerman was 
suspicious of Martin because he was “an unfamiliar tall black 
teenager in a hoodie walking around Mr. Zimmerman’s gated 
community” (Alvarez, 2015). Zimmerman ignored a police 
dispatcher’s advice to leave the teenager alone and forced a 
confrontation with Martin, eventually shooting and killing him. 
Zimmerman was acquitted of second-degree murder, successfully 
pleading self-defense (Alvarez, 2015). This event sparked national 
outrage centering on issues of racial profiling and racial injustice. The 
viral #BlackLivesMatter movement was created in response. The term 
was coined when queer Black activist Alicia Garza wrote on social 
media that “the anger people felt was justified and that ‘black lives 


mn 


matter” (quoted in Craven, 2015). Patrisse Cullors assigned the 
hashtag to the phrase and began posting it on social media, leading 
to the rise of the movement (Craven, 2015). 

Photo 14.2 The past few years have seen a resurgence of activism 
centered on issues of police shootings and persistent racism. 
Source: © Rena Schild/shutterstock. 

The strategies and goals of the Black Lives Matter movement are 
greatly informed by an intersectional approach to understanding 
oppression and injustice (Garza, 2015; Shor, 2015). Specifically, the 
organizers take an intracategorical approach to their work (see 
Chapter 7), in that through underscoring and understanding the 
diversity of experiences of Black individuals based on statuses, such 


as gender, class, sexuality, gender expression, citizenship, and ability, 
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they can better move toward achieving racial justice. In her 
explanation of the goals of the movement, Garza states: 

Progressive movements in the United States have made some 
unfortunate errors when they push for unity at the expense of really 
understanding the concrete differences in context, experience and 
oppression. In other words, some want unity without struggle. As 
people who have our minds stayed on freedom, we can learn to fight 
anti-Black racism by examining the ways in which we participate in it, 
even unintentionally, instead of the worn out and sloppy practice of 
drawing lazy parallels of unity between peoples with vastly different 
experiences and histories. 

(2015) 

The approach of the movement borrows directly from the Black 
Liberation movement, and more specifically from the efforts of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) from the 1960s 
(Shor, 2015). It employs a decentralized, community-based structure 
that brings together loosely organized chapters across the country. 
As did SNCC organizer Ella Baker, Garza and her colleagues sought to 
break away from the more traditional, male-dominated civil rights 
organizational structure in which the work of women and LGBTQ 
individuals in the movement was greatly marginalized and made 
invisible. Garza explains that 

[t]he narrative of this movement's beginnings counter the typical 
origins of black leadership, which are often personified via cisgender, 
heterosexual black men. If people were looking for a remake of Martin 
Luther King Jr., Jesse Jackson or Al Sharpton, they'd be disappointed, 
and rightfully so. 

(Garza, 2015) 

At times the movement has come into conflict with older generations 
of organizers, as was seen in December of 2014 when Black Lives 
Matter members stormed the stage after the Reverend Al Sharpton 
refused to allow any younger speakers during a rally protesting the 
killings of young Black men (Shor, 2015). 

The movement has garnered a fierce social media presence, at least 


in part because of its dedication to inclusion. The movement has 
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become even more relevant as police shootings and violence against 
Blacks gain media attention. The deaths of Tamir Rice, Freddie Gray, 
Eric Garner, Michael Brown, and Sandra Bland have been highlighted 
as Blacks who were killed at the hands of the police under 
questionable circumstances. The attention to these cases is partly a 
result of the work of the Black Lives Matter movement and to the 
efforts of athletes such as Colin Kaepernick, who famously took a 
knee during the playing of the national anthem at NFL games, 
protesting persistent racism in the country. 

The #BlackLivesMatter movement has seen significant backlash from 
people who argue that it ignores the value of White people who are 
also victims of violence. The #AllLivesMatter platform was created to 
represent this view. Similarly, the #BlueLivesMatter platform was 
focused on valuing and remembering the lives of police officers lost in 
the course of their work. Critics of All Lives Matter, however, argue 
that Black Lives Matter is intended to highlight the systematic 
disparity in the way Blacks and Whites are treated under the law. This 


inequality, further detailed in Chapter 13, is entrenched in the law as 


well as in its enforcement. Critics also point out that All Lives Matter 
fails to recognize that the Black Lives Matter movement is not 
suggesting that White lives do not matter, but rather that Black lives 
have been limited by institutionalized inequalities that Whites do not 
face in the same ways (Garza, 2015). 

The success of the Black Lives Matter movement has encouraged the 
formation of other “hashtag” movements. Most of these support and 
act as subgroups to the original #BlackLivesMatter movement. For 
example, #SayHerName and #(insert name of slain Black female) 
have received attention. The Say Her Name platform was created to 
bring Black women’s lives to the public’s attention and “... offer a more 
complete—not competing—narrative about policing and race” 
(Workneh, 2015). 

The Black Lives Matter movement represents an important new wave 
of civil rights activism. Although there has been significant backlash 
to the movement, it has placed racial inequality and violence squarely 


in the public consciousness. 
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THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


In both the civil rights and early labor movements, women 
experienced discrimination and inequality, and their interests were 
rarely central to the movements. Women needed their own movement 
to advance their interests. Like the civil rights movement, the women’s 
movement has had an uneven history. Its unevenness is reflected in 
the fact that some scholars suggest that there were two or three 
separate such movements in history, yet others suggest that a single 
women’s movement went through several phases. Freeman (1975), 
for example, stated that “sometime during the 1920s, feminism died 
in the United States” (p. 448). But as is the case in the other 
movements, the push for political, economic, and other rights for 
women never completely “died.” Rather, during the history of the 
women’s movement, there were times when the movement was 
widely and publicly active, and other times when those in the 
movement were retrenching and the movement was, so to speak, 
being held in suspension or in abeyance (Taylor, 1989). As was the 
case with the other movements we have surveyed, internal conditions 
interacted with external circumstances to determine the nature of the 
movement. Many of those conditions were related to structures of 
economic, racial, and sexual inequality in the society. 

The women’s movement in the United States began in the late 1700s 
and early 1800s and has continued, although not always actively and 
publicly, to this day. The terms “women’s movement” can take on 
several meanings. First, it may refer to a movement that “brings 
women into political activity” as an organized collective around a 
variety of social issues. Second, a women’s movement may look to 
women as a constituency, seeking to “empower women to challenge 
limitations on their roles and lives, and create networks among 
women that enhance women's ability to recognize existing gender 
relations as oppressive and in need of change” (Ferree and Mueller, 
2004, p. 577). 

The earliest organized efforts by women in the United States involved 


attempts to increase their educational rights and to fight for the 
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abolition of slavery, and it was during involvement in the abolitionist 
movement of the 1830s that some women began expressing an acute 
awareness of their own low political status. As proved to be the case 
with their involvement in other historical movements, women were not 
given significant status or voice in the abolitionist movement. Indeed, 
while this movement was fighting for an end to slavery, women were 
being prevented from joining some abolitionist organizations and 
were being muzzled in their attempt to speak in public on the issues. 
Women had to create their own antislavery organizations because 
they were being excluded from many of the men’s organizations (Hole 
and Levine, 1975). Women experienced similar issues in the early 
labor union movement. While demanding rights and social justice for 
workers, many unions were at the same time barring women from 
membership. In those cases where women were members, few held 
leadership positions. 

In 1840, a world antislavery meeting was held in London. Men at the 
meeting, including so-called radicals, were shocked to see women 
present, and so had them put in galleries where they could not 
participate effectively in the meeting. Later, in 1867, Sojourner Truth, a 
crusader for both women’s and African Americans’ rights, wrote of the 
neglect of women’s rights among those who advocated such fights 
for African Americans: 

There is a great stir about colored men getting their rights, but not a 
word about colored women; and if colored men get their rights and 
not colored women theirs, you see the colored men will be masters 
over the women, and it will be just as bad as it was before. 

(Hess and Ferree, 1985, p. 32) 

Time and again, it became clear to many women that they would have 
to have their own organizations and movement if equal rights were 
ever to be achieved (Hole and Levine 1975). 

Two of the women who had attended the antislavery convention in 
London were Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott. As described 
in Chapter 8, they were convinced of the need for an organization 
exclusively for women’s rights and they organized a meeting in 


Seneca Falls, New York, in July of 1848. About 300 men and women 
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attended, including Frederick Douglass and Susan B. Anthony. The 
attendees approved a “Declaration of Sentiments” based loosely on 
the wording of the Declaration of Independence. Among other things, 
this document argued for the basic equality of men and women and 
stressed that historically men had dominated over women in religious 
institutions, employment opportunities, and family and political life. 
Included among the declarations was a demand for the right to vote. 
Although this latter demand has been said to signal the beginning of 
the suffrage movement, most of the women at the Seneca Falls 
meeting were more concerned with issues in their immediate 
experience: control of property and earnings, rights over children, 
rights to divorce, and so forth. From 1848 to the Civil War, women’s 
conventions were held almost every year in different cities of the East 
and Midwest (Hole and Levine, 1975). 


The Early Social Context and Directions 


The social environment within which women were advocating greater 
freedoms and rights was not hospitable. This was reflected not only 
in women’s marginal status in male abolitionist and labor 
organizations but also in the reactions within other dominant 
institutions. Religious institutions and the media railed against the 
embryonic women’s movement. It was as if natural and supernatural 
orders were being violated by the attempts to gain women rights 
equal to those of men. In order to spread the word, women had to rely 
on some abolitionist papers and their own journals. Late in the 
nineteenth century, Stanton and others produced The Woman's Bible, 
a systematic critique to demonstrate that the traditional Bible was a 
major source of the subjugation of women. 

The formation of the movement also was affected by the forces of 
early industrialization. As described in Chapter 8, not being allowed to 
learn skills, women who needed to work were relegated to either 
household or low-paying work (Huber, 1982). Women who were from 
the middle or upper class, on the other hand, were not expected to 


work but rather to appear and act as “ladies,” or the “angel in the 
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house” (Collins, 1998). Not only working-class women but also Black 
women were not in a social and economic position to live up to the 
ideals of this image. They had to work, and in places and ways that 
did not foster an image of them as “ladies.” 

This class division among women had an impact on the membership 
and goals of the early women’s organizations. It was largely middle- 
and upper-class women who initiated the early movement and who 
fashioned its goals to fit their problems and desires, such as the 
desire for education in the professions and civil service, and property 
and voting rights. At the same time, they pushed for lower numbers of 
hours for female factory workers (Huber, 1982). Although the latter 
appeared as a form of protection for women, it was also seen by 
many men as a way to minimize work competition from women. In 
sum, the religious and cultural milieu, along with the conditions of 
industrialization and slavery, helped to shape the form of the early 
women’s movement as well as reactions to it. 

After the Civil War, when the 14th and 15th Amendments on Black 
rights were being debated, women were told that attempts to include 
them in these amendments would only diffuse the focus that was 
being placed on rights for Blacks alone. The incorporation of women 
as well as men into the amendments, they were told, would hinder 
their passage (Hole and Levine, 1975). The thrust for a separate 
women’s movement accelerated, and basically two strands 
developed. One, under Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
formed the National Woman Suffrage Association. It emphasized a 
variety of rights for women and viewed the vote as a means to 
obtaining them. The other, exemplified by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association under Lucy Stone and others, focused only on 
the vote. Eventually, the emphasis on the vote won out in the 
movement and the two organizations merged into the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association (Hole and Levine, 1975). It is 
during this period that the term feminism came on to the public 
scene. It would have been unthinkable to use such a term during the 
“woman movement” of the nineteenth century. Feminism suggested a 


radical change in all relations with men and also attracted smaller 
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numbers of followers than the earlier “woman movement” (Cott, 
1987). 

In this first wave of the feminist movement, two of the most militantly 
active groups pushing for the enfranchisement of women were the 
Congressional Union and the group derived from it, the National 
Woman's Party (NWP). Both were at the forefront of the movement 
between 1910 and 1920. The NWP was viewed as having a single 
objective, and any diversion from its pursuit was considered harmful. 
The rigid adherence to this philosophy resulted in insensitivity to the 
unique goals and problems of subgroups within the female 
population. As Cott observed perceptively: 

Only women holding culturally hegemonic values and positions—that 
is, in the United States, women who are White, heterosexual, middle 
class, politically midstream—have the privilege (or deception) of 
seeing their condition as that of “woman,” glossing over their other 
characteristics. 

(1986, p. 58) 

Most suffragist groups of the time were imbued with the racism of 
the broader culture and did little to combat it. 

In 1919, shortly before the passage of the 19th Amendment 
enfranchising women, Walter White, leader of the NAACP, remarked 
about the NWP and its leadership: “If they could get the Suffrage 
Amendment through without enfranchising colored women, they 
would do it ina moment” (quoted in Cott, 1987, p. 69). Just as women 
had been marginalized in the abolitionist movement by those fighting 
for Black rights, the specific problems of Blacks were now being put 
aside to focus on those of women only. In the same vein, some 
educated women were fighting for the same right to vote that 
“drunken male immigrant layabouts” possessed. This implied a kind 
of elitism among some segments of the suffrage movement (Hess 
and Ferree, 1985). But it also reflected a class and race elitism 
present in the wider society in the early 1900s, a division whose 
implications for the suffrage movement were not fully understood by 


its leaders. 
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After the enfranchisement of women was accomplished in 1920, the 
movement for women’s rights changed drastically. Rather than 
completely dying, the movement fractured internally, in large part 
because the attainment of the franchise had meant different things to 
different organizations and individuals. In essence, some women saw 
enfranchisement as an end in itself, while others viewed it as a means 
to reach more important goals, such as an equal rights amendment 
(ERA) for women. 

The latter was now the goal of the National Woman's Party, while the 
more conservative National American Woman Suffrage Association 
fought against the ERA, formed the League of Women Voters, and 
worked for the active citizenship of women. The idea of universalistic 
legislation covering women’s rights also was opposed by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor and a number of 
voluntary women's organizations. They feared that the legalization of 
equality with men would remove the protections women received 
under the protectionist legislation of the 1920s, which limited 
women’s involvement in the labor force. Some of the motivation on 
the part of the government for passing protective legislation was 
concern over the declining fertility rate early in the twentieth century. 
Officials feared that too drastic a decline would have harmful effects 
on the size of the defense forces and on the growth of the economy. It 
was believed that encouraging women to remain at home might stem 
the tide toward a lower birthrate. 

At the bottom of everything, what divided women was the question of 
the priority of women’s maternal roles compared to their employment 
opportunities. Protectionist legislation was interpreted by its 
adherents as conserving the maternal role of women (Huber, 1982). 
Those pressing for an ERA, on the other hand, expressed an interest in 
the full potentiality of women, not merely their roles in the family. In a 
real sense, this difference of opinion on ERA resurrected the old 
question about the natures of men and women. Those who were in 
favor of the ERA were saying that women and men were basically the 
same, whereas those opposed to it and in support of protective 


legislation were saying that the two groups were basically different. 
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Although both groups believed that sex inequality existed, the first 
group saw it as unnecessary and undesirable, whereas the second 
saw it as a given and, therefore, women needed protection (Cott, 
1986). 

The movement also was splintered by the multiple ties of many 
women to other social movements. Once the 19th Amendment had 
passed, many women moved on to other causes, such as 
temperance, birth control, union organizing, and poverty (Hess and 
Ferree, 1985). Black women and working women had concerns other 
than those held by educated middle- or upper-class women, and some 
eventually formed their own organizations. Black women, for example, 
did not put the passage of the ERA and goals of the birth control 
movement anywhere near the top of their agenda: “For them, racial 
concerns overwhelmed those of sex” (Giddings, 1984, p. 183). 


Lynching was a problem that hit much closer to home for them. 


From Limbo to Resurgence 


From 1945 to the 1960s, the women’s movement was in limbo. In the 
years immediately after World War II, the social and cultural 
environment was not hospitable to protest from any minority group. 
The “feminine mystique” perception of the perfect woman was 
dominant. This woman was expected to be married, have children, be 
a helpmate to her husband and his career, and be happy in her 
domestic life. In other words, it was a conservative cultural period— 
one that sanctified the traditional male and female roles. Women who 
protested or sought “masculine” roles were considered not only 
unstable and possibly neurotic but also deviant (Rupp, 1985; Taylor, 
1989). Thus, even if some women wanted to protest, there were few 
effective avenues through which to do so, and their protests would 
not have had the support of the federal government. The media 
ridiculed feminism and reinforced traditional husband and wife roles 
(Taylor, 1989). It will be recalled that during this postwar expansion 


period, social inequality, in general, was an issue that was minimized. 
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Adding to the inhospitality of the social and cultural context, support 
for feminism also dwindled, and extant women’s groups had little 
mass power. The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor had 
little influence and was anti-ERA anyway, and the National Woman's 
Party had been reduced to a relatively small number of faithful 
followers. Most of the women still present in this organization after 
World War II were White, middle or upper class, employed, well 
educated, unmarried, and older than 50 years of age (Rupp, 1985; 
Taylor, 1989). None of these groups made much progress during this 
period, although they kept the movement for women’s rights alive. 

In light of its persistence through the difficult climate of the postwar 
period, the National Woman’s Party served as the organization of 
abeyance for the women’s movement. It provided tactics, social 
networks, and an identity to spur the resurgence of the activist phase 
of the second wave of feminism in the 1960s and 1970s. The National 
Organization for Women (NOW), which was founded in 1966, used 
many of the tactics of the NWP such as political pressure and 
lobbying. NWP activists kept pressure on the government, thereby 
encouraging President Kennedy’s decision to form a Presidential 
Commission on the Status of Women, and to include “sex” in Title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Although the 1945-1960 period was not marked by significant 
advances in the women’s movement, several other social, cultural, and 
economic changes were occurring that created the structure 
necessary for a resurgence of the movement in the 1960s. These 
changes are described at length in Chapter 8, but involved increased 
employment in a wider range of occupations for women, smaller 
families, and higher levels of educational attainment. In other words, 
by the time the 1960s arrived, women were more educated, had more 
earnings, and many had significant experience in the labor force. This 
experience brought women face-to-face with their limited 
occupational opportunities. Added to this was the fact that the civil 
rights movement was peaking in the early 1960s and ideas about 
equality and personal intimacy were becoming more popular. The 


“sexual revolution” of the mid-1960s, which encouraged control of 
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one’s own body and tolerance of different sexual practices, also was 
consistent with feminist goals (Chafe, 1977). All these events and 
conditions made the context ripe for a resurgence of the women’s 
movement. 

It should be kept in mind that this resurgence took place at the time of 
the civil rights movement. Despite the occurrence of the racial 
incidents in the South during this time, some were concerned about 
the sudden deflection from racial issues and the focus on the 
problems of women, especially, it appeared, those of White middle- 
class women. The concerns that Betty Friedan expressed in The 
Feminine Mystique, those of the alienated suburban housewife, 
seemed far removed from the real everyday problems of Black 
women. The issues posed clearly described a kind of woman 
unfamiliar to the average Black woman. Many Black women 
considered White women to be simply another part of the White 
enemy and believed their own problems to be both more serious and 
qualitatively different from those of White women. They resented 
White feminists’ equating sexism with racism and promoting the idea 
that Blacks and women experience a “common oppression” 
(Nachescu, 2008, p. 47). Consequently, during this period most 
activist Black women did not identify with the priorities of the White 
women’s movement, and did not join it (Breines, 2007). Further 
souring feelings between Black and White women was the fact that 
the women’s movement was seen as having benefited from the earlier 
and costly efforts of the civil rights movement (Giddings, 1984). 

In June 1966, a meeting of state commissions on the status of 
women convened in Washington, D.C. (Freeman, 1975; Hess and 
Ferree, 1985). It was here that the National Organization for Women 
was created, largely because of the belief that the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, which had developed out of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and was supposed to deal with sex discrimination, was 
doing little about the problems of women in the labor market. Race 
and sex again appeared to be working at cross-purposes. NOW’s early 
emphasis on equal rights, which was attractive to many middle- and 


upper-class women, turned off Black women, lesbians, and those who 
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were members of unions (Rosen, 2006). Conversely, when NOW 
leaders desired membership in the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, they were denied with the argument that women’s problems 
did not constitute a civil rights issue (Hess and Ferree, 1985). 

The civil rights movement and the newly resurgent women’s 
movement of the 1960s intertwined race and sex issues in other ways 
as well. Experience in civil rights activities provided many women with 
knowledge about tactics and organizing problems and gave them a 
sense of their own capabilities. At the same time, however, their 
participation made it clear, as it had been made clear to women 
involved in the abolitionist movement, that they needed to develop 
their own organizations and movement. Women, Black and White, 
were not accorded high status in the civil rights movement, especially 
in the later Black Power stage. This is despite the fact that, though 
largely unrecognized, Black women had performed many varied 
leadership roles in the civil rights movement (Barnett, 1993). 

Young women's experiences in the student New Left movement also 
left much to be desired. While the movement preached fewer 
restrictions on sexuality, the men generally treated the women who 
were members as objects available for the taking. Women had few 
positions of power in the New Left. The experiences of many younger 
women in both the Black Power and New Left movements helped 
motivate them to create a network of feminists committed to their 
own unique cause. 

The diversity hinted at should suggest the level of richness and depth 
of the current women’s movement. But its complexity, broadness of 
constituency, and decentralized organization are only some of the 
ways in which it differs from the earlier suffrage phase of the 
women’s movement. A second difference lies in the fact that its 
development during the 1960s was more in tune with broader 
changes in the society at large, as well as more in touch with the real 
experiences of many women. The cultural contexts during the 
suffrage and abolitionist movements, it will be recalled, were much 
more hostile to a woman's movement for equal rights or liberation. 


Third, in contrast to the earlier active phases of the movement, the 
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goals became much more diverse during the second wave. The 
suffrage movement concentrated on a single issue—the vote (Chafe, 
1977). Similarly, the abolitionist movement concentrated on a single 
problem-—slavery. 

Despite its successes, the women’s movement has continued to 
encounter an array of fearsome obstacles. The political, economic, 
and social conditions of the 1980s generated a strong antifeminist 
countermovement. By the end of the 1970s, many average citizens 
had been told by the media that women had reached their goals. 
Added to this message was another that portrayed “feminists as anti- 
male, lesbian, humorless, and politically correct ideologues” 
(Anderson, 1997, p. 313). 

Nevertheless, a third wave of feminism, dominated by younger 
women, continued into the 1980s and 1990s, and emphasized 
intersectionality, particularly the influence of queer studies; an 
emphasis on a variety of perspectives and theoretical approaches 
rather than grand narratives; and an inclusivity in definitions of 
feminisms (Evans and Chamberlain, 2015; Snyder, 2008). Instead of 
pursuing equality through political action, third-wave feminists often 
focus on personal empowerment in the cultural sphere, through 
music, fashion, genderqueer behaviors, and other multiple identities 
(Aronson, 2003; Diamond, 2008; Wrye, 2009). 

Some suggest that in the early years of the twenty-first century, a 
fourth wave of feminism is emerging that reaches outward to others, 
stressing the importance of an “internal sense of gender equality,” a 
spirituality that views all humans as part of one community, and 
actions that aid the whole world and its downtrodden populations 
(Diamond, 2009, p. 218). The focus of the fourth wave has been on 
issues such as violence against women; online feminism; humor; and 
intersectionality and inclusion (Chamberlain, 2017). Some argue that 
the fourth wave is now in full swing: 

Over the past few years, as #MeToo and Time's Up pick up 
momentum, the Women’s March floods Washington with pussy hats 


every year, and a record number of women prepare to run for office, 
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it’s beginning to seem that the long-heralded fourth wave might 
actually be here. 

(Grady, 2018) 

As evidenced by the #MeToo movement, the fourth wave owes its rise 
to social media. The #MeToo movement first gained substantial 
traction in October 2017 through a viral Twitter post made by actress 
Alyssa Milano, calling for women to respond “me too” if they had 
experienced sexual assault or harassment. Since its original posting, 
#MeToo has become popular in countries outside the U.S. as well, 
with deviations such as #BalanceTonPorc, translated from the French 
as “snitch out your pig” (Fox and Diehm, 2017). The #MeToo 
movement also played a significant role in the second women’s march 
on Washington. This march, spurred by President Donald Trump's 
inauguration, was joined by #MeToo protesters in speeches against 
mistreatment of women in society. 

As with Black Lives Matter, #MeToo is an intersectional movement. 
The phrase “me too” originated from Black social activist Tarana 
Burke in 2006. Burke co-founded Just Be Inc., a nonprofit aimed at 
supporting the health and well-being of young women of color. In her 
work, Burke realized the pervasiveness of sexual assault and abuse 
(Garcia, 2017). Men, such as actors Terry Crews and Jimmy Bennett, 
have also responded to the #MeToo movement. In an August 2018 
tweet, Burke supported male survivors’ place in the movement, 
stating, 

I've said repeatedly that the #metooMVMT is for all of us, including 
these brave young men who are now coming forward ... My hope is 
that as more folks come forward, particularly men, that we prepare 
ourselves for some hard conversations about power and humanity 
and privilege and harm. 

(Kai, 2018) 


Support for the Contemporary Feminist 
Movement 
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Since the 1970s, support for the women’s movement and feminism 
has increased, though public opinion is complex. The vast majority of 
Americans appear to support many of the specific ideas associated 
with the equality of men and women. At least 85 percent of 
Americans believe in equality for women, and over 75 percent of 
women believe that the women’s movement has made life better for 
them (Kliff, 2015; Rhode, 2014). In 2016, half of women and 23 
percent of men considered themselves “feminist”—and a full 63 
percent of women under 35 identified as feminist (Cai and Clement, 
2016). 

Photo 14.3 Events such as the Women’s March of 2016 demonstrate 
the rise of intersectional social movements. 

Source: Photo by Heather Fitz Gibbon. 

It has been argued that using the imagery of “waves” of feminism 
makes the diversity within the various women’s movements less 
visible, and makes it appear that the movement has been monolithic 
(Springer, 2002). Since the so-called first wave, there have been 
movements focused on the concerns of a diversity of women, 
addressing issues of race, class, ethnicity, and sexuality. However, the 
women’s movement has traditionally been seen as a White middle- 
class one that does not address the needs of all women (Rosen, 
2006). One veteran feminist observes that most of the achievements 
of the women’s movement have not really affected poor women: “I 
think living in poverty is an unresolved problem of the women’s 
movement” (Bolgar, 2009, p. 198). The diversity within the movement 
with respect to race, sexuality, gender expression, class-specific 
goals, and assumptions about the nature of men and women has 
provided a source of strength. But under the pressures of a 
countermovement against feminism, these divisions could widen and 
splinter the movement. What can be a source of strength can also be 


a source of damaging division. 


Summary 
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All of the social movements discussed were focused on reducing 
social inequalities of one sort or another. But as has been noted 
before, such grievances are not sufficient for either the development 
or continuance of a social movement. The surrounding social 
structure must generate openings and opportunities for movements 
to develop and prosper. Conditions such as social unrest and 
economic upheaval create potential economic and political 
opportunities that lead to the appearance of social movements. 

The cultural context also affects the life and structure of a social 
movement. You have seen how a variety of societal values and 
ideologies have been reflected in the character of labor, women’s, and 
civil rights movements. Racist, sexist, and class values and their 
intersection deeply influenced the shape of and membership in each 
movement, creating internal divisions and pressures toward 
homogeneous organizations. 

In addition to structural opportunities and cultural milieu, the 
resources available to a group affect the development of a 
movement. Of course, whether an aggrieved group can obtain such 
resources also depends on the structure of opportunities and the 
cultural milieu. 

Finally, the presence of opportunities, resources, and a favorable 
cultural milieu fosters the development of power and a sense of a 
cognitive liberation in which groups of aggrieved individuals redefine 
their situation and their potential for successful solutions (McAdam 
2010). On the other hand, when groups have few opportunities and no 
resources, and the culture is adverse, the chances of a new 
revolutionary consciousness and a successful social movement are 
slim indeed. Until equity is achieved, however, movements for class, 
racial, and gender equality are likely to continue in the United States, if 


only sporadically. 


Critical Thinking 


1. Given the current economic difficulties in the United States at large, 


what do you think the prospects are for a resurgence of a vibrant 
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labor movement? Explain your answer. 

2. What effect, if any, do you think the conservative movements that 
have arisen in the United States since the early 1980s will have on the 
country? 

3. What kinds of new inequalities are emerging from which 
movements might develop? What conditions might maximize or 
minimize the chances for these movements? 

4. Why has it been difficult for those in the labor, civil rights, and 
women’s movements to join forces? 

5. To what extent would you describe the Black Lives Matters 


movement as an intersectional movement? 


Web Connections 


Visit the AFL-ClO’s website at www.aflcio.org to learn about issues of 
importance to unions. To read about the goals of the feminist 
movement in the 1960s and 1970s, go to 
http://womenshistory.about.com/od/feminism. The story of the civil 
rights movement as told by its veterans can be read at 
www.crmvet.org. The Black Lives Matter website 
(http://blacklivesmatter.com) provides a detailed history of the 
movement and its political underpinnings, as we as a dynamic 
representation of current activities and changes in the movement. 
Compare the tactics in this movement to that represented in the AFL- 


CIO website above. 


Film Suggestions 


Bread and Roses (2000). A documentary about the Justice for 
Janitors movement in Los Angeles in the 1990s. Working under 
terrible conditions, they fought to unionize. 

Democracy in America: #05 Civil Rights: Demanding Equality (2003). 
This film examines guarantees of equality and the roles played by 
government and individuals in ensuring these guarantees for 


vulnerable groups in society. 
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Mission Blue (2014). We did not cover the environmental movement 
in this chapter but if you are interested, check out this documentary 
about Sylvia Earle, who has been called the “Joan of Arc” of the 
oceans. 

Screaming Queens: The Riot at Compton's Cafeteria (2074). A 
documentary about the transgender people and drag queens who 
fought against police harassment in San Francisco in 1966. 

Selma (2014). This film depicts a three-month period in 1965 in which 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. led a march from Selma to Montgomery, 
Alabama. Though they faced violent opposition, the march ultimately 
ended in the signing of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Whose Streets? We Will Not Go Quietly (2077). A documentary about 
the Ferguson Uprising that was sparked by the police killing of 


Michael Brown. 


CHAPTER 15 


Policy Alternatives 


In Chapter 1 of this book we asked the question, “is inequality 
inevitable?” Having spent fourteen chapters outlining the magnitude 
and scope of inequality as well as the systemic structural and cultural 
processes that produce it, we want to end this book on a more 
optimistic note by concluding that while some inequalities will always 
exist, there are steps that we can take to lessen their magnitude. 
Other countries provide strong evidence that inequality can be 
reduced when there is a will to do so. Since its independence from 
South Africa in 1990, for example, Namibia has significantly lowered 
the gap between rich and poor by investing in education, dropping its 
poverty rate from 53 percent to 23 percent (Lawson, 2017). South 
Korea has also taken bold steps to reduce inequality, including 
increasing the minimum wage by 16.4 percent, raising the corporate 
tax rate, and expanding welfare spending. President Moon Jae-in 
stated in 2017: 
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As of now, my Administration is pursuing bold measures to change 
the economic paradigm in order to deal with economic inequalities 
that stand in the way of growth and social cohesion ... This is what we 
call a “people-centered economy.” 

(Lawson and Martin, 2018) 

And Iceland famously passed a law in 2018 requiring corporations to 
prove that they are paying men and women the same. To quote 
Matthew Martin, Development Finance International's director: 

What's most striking is how ... combatting inequality isn’t about being 
the wealthiest country or the one with the biggest economy. It’s about 
having the political will to pass and to put into practice the policies 
that will narrow the gap between the ultra-rich and the poor. 

(Inman, 2018) 

In this chapter we outline a few of the more prominent policy 
proposals currently being discussed by policy-makers and scholars of 
inequality. Some are quite controversial and extensive, while others 
are more widely accepted. The policies outlined here are obviously 
not exhaustive, and they focus mostly on economic inequalities. 
These proposals can be grouped into four categories: (1) spreading 
the wealth—policies aimed at redistributing wealth and income; (2) 
developing the capacity for self-sufficiency; (3) addressing spatial 
inequalities; and (4) expanding and guaranteeing political 


representation. 


REDISTRIBUTIVE POLICIES 


As you may recall, in Chapter 7 we argued that one of the 


explanations for the persistence and reproduction of inequality is that 
once people have control of resources, they do what they can to 
maintain that control, either via hoarding or through exploitation of 
others. From this perspective, one approach to reducing inequality is 
to spread the wealth—to redistribute resources from those at the top 
to those at the bottom. Not surprisingly, redistributive policies are 
some of the most controversial, as some argue that they inhibit the 


free market and provide disincentives for work and innovation. 
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Nonetheless, some of these approaches have gained in popularity in 
recent years. The proposals we cover here include the Universal Basic 
Income, changes in the wage structures, and the expansion of the 


Earned Income Tax Credit. 


Universal Basic Income 


One idea getting much attention right now is the Universal Basic 
Income (UBI). This program gives each household enough money to 
remain above the poverty line, with no strings attached. Depending on 
the variant of the program proposed, the amount is pegged to the 
number of individuals in the family, but to neither income nor wealth. 
In other words, every person receives a check from the government. 
Generally, the payments replace all other government assistance 
programs, and their amount is often tied to fluctuations in the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP). A commonly suggested amount in the U.S. 
is about $1,000 a month: “enough to live on—somewhere in America, 
at least—but not nearly enough to live on well” (Heller, 2018). Various 
countries have piloted such programs, including Finland, which 
discontinued it due to cost, Canada, the Netherlands, Scotland, and 
Iran (Heller, 2018). 

In the U.S., some of the excitement for the UBI is coming from those 
concerned about disruptions stemming from the automation of labor 
in the tech industry. The proposal has received support from people at 
very different ends of the political spectrum, including Elon Musk and 
conservative Charles Murray (Levinson, 2017). Worried about the 
effects of the tech industry on its citizens, the City of Stockton, 
California, announced in 2018 that it will give 100 residents $500 per 
month for 18 months. Stockton Mayor Michael Tubbs, stated that: 
“We have a bunch of folks starting off life already behind, born into 
communities that don’t have a lot of opportunity ... | want Stockton to 
be [a place people] want to live in’ (Crane, 2018). 

One of the attractions of the UBI is the fact that since it is universal, it 
does not involve an evaluation of whether recipients deserve the aid. 


Proponents argue that too often racism is at the heart of how we 
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evaluate social welfare programs and those who benefit from them. 
As we Saw in Chapter 3, societies have often made decisions about 
whom to help based on whether they are deemed “worthy.” Often 
worthiness is determined by assessing who is a stranger and who 
belongs. “When genuinely redistributive schemes are perceived to 
disproportionately benefit [strangers], the resentment of those who 
fund them tends to block their expansion and even to jeopardize their 
viability” (Parijs and Vanderborght, 2017, p. 242). 
While gaining some support, the UBI is highly controversial and would 
likely be difficult to implement. The strongest criticism is that the 
costs of this program would be too prohibitive; estimates place costs 
at between $1.5 trillion and $3.9 trillion per year (Feldstein, 2016; 
Heller, 2018), representing at least 9 percent of GDP. Other concerns 
are centered on worries about the behavioral effects of automatic 
payments, the concern being that the cash payments might 
encourage idleness and provide a disincentive for work. But while 
there are limited in-depth analyses of the program given its recency, 
there is evidence to suggest that the UBI might have little to no effect 
on labor supply, that is, on work behavior. In 1997, the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians began distributing the profits from their casino to all 
members of the tribe. Like UBI programs, the payments are not tied to 
income. Each person receives between $4000 and $6000 per year. 
Researchers from Duke University found that this program did not 
reduce the hours people worked. They also found that the program 
increased the educational attainment of the children in households 
that received money and decreased mental health problems 
(Marinescu, 2017). 
Given the potential costs of the UBI, some have suggested 
implementing a similar but more targeted variant of it called the 
negative income tax. Under this program, everyone is guaranteed a 
certain amount of income. People who fall above that line pay taxes 
proportional to their income, but never enough to put them below the 
line. People whose income is below the threshold receive a check for 
the amount of the gap. Note that this program is different from the 


UBI because it does not provide money to everyone, only those who 
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do not have enough income to lift them out of poverty. As poor 
people's income increases, the benefit would decrease. This program 
is obviously considerably less costly than the UBI and it could, in 
theory, replace welfare programs such as TANF (Feldstein, 2016). 

A negative income tax was proposed during the Johnson 
administration but was reduced to a series of experiments under the 
Nixon administration. The experiments occurred in parts of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Colorado. Canada ran a similar 
experiment. Although there were methodological problems with the 
experiments, their findings indicated that there may be a very small 
decrease in the number of hours worked when the benefit is high. At 
the same time, the NIT appears to increase the level of education 
attained by children of recipients and to improve health. It does not 
appear to have an effect on marriage or fertility (Marinescu, 2017). 
Another variant of the UBI, though targeted more narrowly at ending 
child poverty, is the Universal Child Credit, something many other rich 
industrial nations use to lower inequality (Matthews, 2017). This 
program provides a payment or child allowance for every child, 
regardless of parental income. In Denmark, for example, parents 
receive a check for each child. The amount decreases as the child 
ages but in 2018, parents of children up to the age of 2 received about 
$680 per quarter. In the U.S. in 2017, House Democrats introduced 
H.R. 821, the “Child Tax Credit Improvement Act,” which would raise 
the current child tax credit of $1,000 to $3,600. This bill would tag the 
credit to income, such that the amount is reduced for higher-earning 
citizens (DeLauro, 2017). The child tax credit system we currently 
have in place allows poor families to receive part of their credit in a 
tax refund. In other words, families who owe less in tax than their 


credits can get a check for part of the difference. 


Changes to the Wage Structure 


A fairly straightforward approach to reducing inequality, although 
perhaps as controversial as the UBI, is to either pay those at the 


bottom of the ladder more or those at the top less. The former 
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approach is represented by increasingly popular measures to raise 
the minimum wage, and the latter approach involves caps on CEOs’ 
compensation packages. 

As income inequality has increased over time, calls to increase the 
minimum wage have gained more approbation both domestically and 
internationally. Domestically, ten large cities and seven states have 
raised the minimum wage to between $12 and $15 per hour in recent 
years (Allegretto, Godoey, Nadler, and Reich, 2018). Internationally, in 
2017, over half of the 157 countries studied by Oxfam raised their 
minimum wage to levels higher than increases in per capita GDP 
(Lawson and Martin, 2018, p. 41). 

Proponents of minimum wage increases argue that higher wages 
have multiple positive benefits for businesses and for the economy. 
For example, they believe that productivity is increased by reducing 
employee turnover and by incentivizing longer hours of work. People 
who are not currently working are also more likely to enter the labor 
force when they see that they can earn more. Finally, a higher 
minimum wage puts more money in the hands of low-wage workers, 
thus stimulating consumer demand (Allegretto et al., 2018). 
Opponents of minimum wage increases argue that it is not sound 
economic policy. First, the dollar amount chosen for the new 
minimum wage is often arbitrary. A popular level recently, for example, 
is $15 per hour, but there is not a clear rationale for this number. 
Second, opponents worry that a rise in the minimum wage will cause 
employers to cut workers’ hours. Third, there is the concern that small 
businesses may not be able to afford the increase and will lay off 
workers or even shutter their businesses. Finally, and more broadly, 
opponents argue that “market-determined wages are efficient, 
whereas government-mandated wages create distortions in the labor 
markets that prevent labor markets from clearing” (Perry, 2015). This 
represents a neoliberal argument that the free market is the best 
approach for determinizing wages. 

The evidence supporting opposition to an increase in the minimum 
wage is mixed. A preliminary analysis in Seattle showed differential 


effects depending on the type of worker. Some part-time workers did 
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have their hours reduced and consequently did not see an increase in 
their take-home wages. Full-time workers did not see a decrease in 
their hours and had a substantial increase in wages. The authors of 
the Seattle study argue that the increase in the minimum wage may 
have reduced the number of new jobs created, making it harder for 
those who were unemployed to find work (Scheiber, 2018). Critics of 
this study argue, however, that it was methodologically flawed for 
multiple reasons, including a failure to take into account the fact that 
Seattle was experiencing an employment boom at the time of the 
study (Zipperer and Schmitt, 2017). 

Other studies find few negative effects of the minimum wage. One 
recent study of increases in Chicago, Washington, D.C., Oakland, San 
Francisco, San Jose, and Seattle, found that when the minimum wage 
was increased to the $10-$13 range, it had a “significant positive 
effect” on earnings, and did not result in a significant reduction in 
hours or loss of labor market opportunities. On balance, the authors 
argue that “the low-wage community as a whole clearly benefited 
from minimum wage policies in the $10 to $13 range” (Allegretto et 
al., 2018). 

As an alternate or a supplement to raising the minimum wage, some 
have proposed capping the earnings of those at the top. To that end, 
the city of Portland, Oregon, passed a 10 percent increase in 
corporate tax on companies whose CEOs earn more than 100 times 
the pay of the median worker. Those whose CEO compensation is 
more than 250 times the median wage face a 25 percent increase. 
The revenues are targeted to programs that help the homeless (Woolf, 
2016). Similar bills were proposed in California and Rhode Island. 
Surprisingly, these types of proposals do not just come from 
Democrats. In 2015, then Congressman Mick Mulvaney, current 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget for President 
Trump, wrote an amendment to a highway bill that stipulated that the 
Export-Import Bank would not support a company whose CEO 
compensation is 100 times or more the median salary (Schroeder, 
2015). 
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Caps to CEO earnings have gained some popularity following the tax 
cuts for the wealthy included in the federal tax reform bill of 2017. 
Critics of the reform bill suggest that 

Lower top tax rates did not make top income earners more productive 
but instead increased their incentives to bargain for higher 
compensation. American chief executives have reaped salaries that 
are multiples higher than their counterparts at companies in similar 
sectors and of comparable sizes in continental Europe, where top tax 
rates have remained largely unchanged. 

(Omi and Menendian, 2014, p. 18) 

In other words, lowering the tax rate on wealthy people does not make 
them better workers, it makes them want more income since they can 
keep more of it. Capping their compensation would be one way to 
address this problem. Nonetheless, such proposals remain few and 


have not gained widespread support. 


Expanding the Earned Income Tax Credit 


One of the more successful U.S. anti-poverty programs is the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC). As we saw in Chapter 3, it is credited with 
lifting families out of poverty and increasing the labor force 
participation rate. Research demonstrates that every $1,000 increase 
in EITC income is linked to a 2-3 percent decrease in the rate of 
single mothers with low levels of education giving birth to 
underweight babies (Omi and Menendian, 2014, p. 15). A more recent 
study found that 

[For] every additional dollar a woman earned, she would get 10 more 
cents from the ElTC—increased her earnings by 3.4 percent and her 
hourly wages by 1.6 percent at age 40, likely stemming from several 
months’ worth of additional work experience translating into higher 
wages and income in the longer run. 

(Lowrey, 2018) 

The EITC is particularly helpful to two-earner families during times of 


economic downturn when one parent loses their job. 
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Given this success, a proposal popular with both Republicans and 
Democrats is to increase the reach of the EITC. Currently, except for 
the poorest workers, it supports families with children, and 
disproportionately goes to single mothers. One proposal is to double 
the EITC to childless families and higher incomes, to allow younger 
workers to receive the credit, and to increase the amount of the credit 
(Holtz-Eakin, 2016; Maag, 2018a). Such a proposal was endorsed by 
then Speaker of the House Paul Ryan and by former president Barack 
Obama. Current Republican House Ways and Means ranking member 
Kevin Brady is considering it as an idea for a new tax reform law. 
Senator Kamala Harris has proposed an addition to the EITC called 
LIFT (Livable Incomes for Families Today), a refundable tax credit also 
designed to reward work. Unlike the EITC, there would be greater 
benefits than currently exist to those without children, and the tax 
credit could be taken monthly, rather than simply at tax filing season 
(Maag, 2018b). 

Proposals such as those expanding the EITC are popular and enjoy 
more bipartisan support than other assistance programs because of 
the focus on work: “Its popularity stems in no small part from the fact 
that the EITC is not just a handout, but a program that induces more 
people into the workforce and encourages them to work more, by 
bolstering their wages” (Lowrey, 2018). The EITC is also popular 
among those seeking election because it supports those most 
affected by the Great Recession, and most demonstrating economic 


anxiety during the 2016 election. 


DEVELOPING THE CAPACITY FOR SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 


As opposed to the policies above that, for the most part, focus on 
redistributing wealth, the policies in this section are designed to 
increase individual and family capacity for maintaining self- 
sufficiency. These policies are based on a model of asset-building 
designed to decrease inequalities in the various forms of capital 


discussed in Chapter 7, including human, economic, and cultural 
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capital. Policies we discuss here include those that encourage 


savings, the building of wealth, and educational reform. 


Reducing the Wealth Gap 


As we saw in Chapter 2, inequality is not simply measured by 
differences in income, but also by discrepancies in wealth. This 
wealth gap cuts across racial groups, but it is most pronounced 
between Blacks and Whites. One study, for example, found the Black 
families have $5.04 in wealth for every $100 owned by White families 
(Thompson, 2018). This wealth gap perpetuates inequalities across 
generations by limiting the ability of families to move to better 
neighborhoods, save for college, and provide for their retirement. Low 
levels of wealth held by the middle and working class, combined with 
an historically low savings rate, helped make them more vulnerable to 
the economic dislocations of the Great Recession (Weller and 
Helburn, 2009, p. 3). 

One method a society can use to help people build assets is to create 
Individual Development Accounts (IDAs). These special savings 
accounts work very much like workplace retirement funds in that 
deposits made by an individual are matched by the IDA program—in 
other words, for every dollar a person saves, they get back two 
dollars. To open an IDA, an individual must be low income, usually 
falling below 200 percent of the poverty line. Withdrawals from the 
savings account can only be used to purchase assets such as buying 
a house, paying for college, or opening a small business. While the 
primary goal of the IDA programs is to build the assets necessary for 
individuals to succeed, a secondary goal is to help people to establish 
a habit of saving (Boshara, 2005). IDA programs are small but fairly 
common in the U.S. today. The federal government funds many of 
them through a program called Assets for Independence which is 
managed by the Department of Health and Human Services. An 
agency that is selected to be a provider must match the federal 
dollars they get with an equal amount of money from other sources. A 


variant of IDAs is to provide incentives for savings in the form of tax 
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credits. While demonstrating moderate success, critics argue that 
these programs can be costly and difficult to administer. These IDA 
programs are currently not very widespread, and thus have had a 


minimal impact on poverty as a whole. 


Educational Reform 


In earlier chapters, we discussed how important the acquisition of 
cultural capital is in upward mobility. Scholars and policy-makers 
correspondingly argue that an investment in education, and 
particularly in early-childhood education, would do a great deal to 
reduce societal inequalities. “Differences in early education and 
school quality are among the most important components of the 
persistence in income disparities across generations” (Omi and 
Menendian, 2014, p. 17). For example, researchers found that having 
a higher quality kindergarten experience has a significantly positive 
effect on how much you earn as an adult, whether you attend college, 
how much you save, and whether you own a home (Chetty et al., 
2011). 

Some liberal policy-makers argue for increasing spending on 
education, particularly early childhood education, and implementing 
universal early preschool programs. While currently forty-three states 
provide publicly funded preschool, the levels of support differ widely— 
for example, Washington, D.C. spends $15,748 per child while 
Mississippi spends less than $2,000 per child (Sanches and 
Nadworny, 2017). 

Additionally, proposals suggest increasing our funding levels for 
higher education. For example, during his 2016 Presidential bid, 
Vermont Senator Bernie Sanders famously endorsed free college 
education for all. More recently, he introduced a scaled-back version 
of that plan, called “College All,” which would provide students with 
family incomes of less than $125,000 free college tuition, cut student 
loan interest rates, and provide increased funding for work-study 


programs. At the announcement for the program, Sanders stated: 
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Our economy will not survive in the future unless we have the best- 
educated work force in the world ... Our job, if we are smart, is to do 
everything possible to make it easier for people to pay for their 
education—not harder. 

(Kreighbaum, 2017) 

Free college for all is gaining traction in some sectors—in January 
2017, New York Governor Andrew Cuomo implemented a tuition-free 
program for all families in New York earning below $125,000, and 
Rhode Island's Governor promised residents two tuition-free years of 
public college (Kreighbaum, 2017). 

Because free college for everyone would be expensive, some people 
argue that it is simply not feasible. They point to other ways that we 
could help students better afford tuition costs. For example, some 
have suggested increasing the funding for the federal Pell Grant 
program. Pell Grants help low-income undergraduate students pay for 
college. As the name implies, Pell Grants are not loans and do not 
need to be repaid if a student completes their program. Pell is a huge 
program: a full 32 percent of undergraduate students received it in the 
2017-2018 school year (The College Board, 2018). Pell Grants 
address issues of both economic and racial inequality as over half of 
Black and Hispanic undergraduates qualify for and receive these 
grants (The Education Trust, 2015). Although Pell Grants have helped 
many students, nine of out ten still need to take out student loans to 
pay for school (Douglas-Gabriel, 2015). Expanding the program could 
reach more students and could decrease the need for student loans. 
Conservatives also stress education as an important means to reduce 
inequality. Their focus, however, has been more on ways to provide 
families with information regarding the quality of schools and school 
choice. Legislators have emphasized performance-based funding, 
and the use of vouchers to support families in finding the best 
education to fit the needs of their children. Performance-based 
funding is when the government ties school funding to some 
measure, usually test scores. A school whose students do not meet 
the required average test score get less funding. In theory, this would 


encourage schools to work harder to educate their students. 
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Conservatives also support better targeting the Pell Grant program to 
those who truly need it, and linking education at all levels more 


directly to the needs of employers (Holtz-Eakin, 2016). 


ADDRESSING SPATIAL INEQUALITIES 


As we learned in Chapter 11, one of the prime contributors to 
inequality is residential segregation. Racial segregation, combined 
with economic segregation, limits mobility and reproduces poverty 
across generations. Reducing racial and economic segregation, 
therefore, would go a long way towards reducing economic 


inequalities. 


Encouraging Home Ownership 


A central means of reducing levels of racial and economic 
segregation is through the support of home ownership. Home 
ownership programs provide residents with choices, thus enabling 
greater social mobility. Today, however, about two-thirds of these 
kinds of supports go to families in the top 20 percent of taxpayers in 
the form of homeownership tax subsidies (Urban Institute, 2017). 
There are several proposed programs aimed at remedying this gap. 
First, we could create more credits for first-time home-buyers, paid for 
by limiting mortgage interest tax deductions. The tax reforms of 2017 
allow anyone with a mortgage of less than $750,000, or anyone who 
took out their mortgage prior to December of 2017, to deduct the 
interest on their loan from their taxes. Reducing this benefit, which 
disproportionately helps middle- and upper-class individuals, could 
finance the funds necessary to provide credits for new home-buyers. 
A second idea is the establishment of community land trusts, where a 
community-based organization buys tracts of land and provides long- 
term leases for low-income residents. When the residents go to sell 
the home, they receive a portion of the profits, with the rest remaining 
with the community trust, enabling them to provide more low-income 


loans (Axel-Lute, 2018). Third, we could change the Section 8 housing 
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program. In the past, the low-income recipients received vouchers to 
help them rent homes or apartments. This could be changed to allow 
them to use the vouchers to purchase their first home rather than 
simply making rent payments (Olsen, 2007). 

Another innovative program that could be extended is the Moving to 
Opportunity program (MTO) program, first introduced by the federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Development in the 1990s. One of 
the few true experiments in social policy, MTO asked the question of 
whether moving families from poor neighborhoods to middle-class 
neighborhoods would improve outcomes for children. The program 
created an experiment that divided 4,604 families into three groups. 
One group was offered a rental assistance voucher that could only be 
used in a neighborhood with low poverty levels, the second group was 
given a voucher to be used in any neighborhood they would like, and 
the third group was not given a voucher (Chetty, Hendren, and Katz, 
2016). 

There have been many studies over the years of the MTO project, and 
most concluded that results were quite positive. If children were 
moved at a young age, they were significantly more likely to attend 
college, live in better neighborhoods as adults, and they were less 
likely to become single parents. Chetty argues that, “The findings 
imply that offering vouchers to move to lower-poverty neighborhoods 
to families with young children who are living in high-poverty housing 
projects may reduce the intergenerational persistence of poverty and 
ultimately generate positive returns for taxpayers” (Chetty et al., 2016, 
p. 855). 


EXPANDING AND GUARANTEEING POLITICAL 
REPRESENTATION 


None of the policies outlined above can come to fruition without a 
political system that includes an educated, involved electorate with 
full access to voting rights. One of the greatest threats to any effort to 


reduce inequality is a political system that limits the voices of some 
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and gives more power to others to define political agendas and 
contribute to social change. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 was a keystone of the Civil Rights 
movement, lessening discrimination in the electoral process and 
improving minorities’ access to the polls. In 2013, however, key 
provisions of the act were struck down by the Supreme Court, 
including provisions that required states to request approval from the 
federal government for any planned changes to their voting polices. 
This change, “severely weakened the federal government's oversight 
of discriminatory voting practices” (Human Rights Campaign, 2018d). 
As we saw in Chapter 5, several states introduced discriminatory 
electoral practices that limited the voting rights of minority citizens 
after the 2013 changes to the Voting Rights Act. 


NUTSHELL 15.1 Which Organizations Address 
Social Inequality? 


There are a number of organizations whose central purpose is to 
address issues of exclusion and inequality. For those looking to make 
a difference, connecting with these organizations would be a good 


place to start. 


American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 
(www.aclu.org/) 


The ACLU is a nonprofit whose main purpose is to “defend and 
preserve the individual rights and liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States.” It is a non-partisan 
organization, having taken action against both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. They focus on several civil rights and 
personal liberty issues, such as criminal justice reform, free speech, 
disability rights, immigrants’ rights, juvenile justice, LGBT rights, 
national security, privacy, racial justice, religious liberty, voting rights, 


and reproductive freedom. 
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Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC) 
(www.splcenter.org/) 


The SPLC uses “litigation, education, and other forms of advocacy” to 
combat bigotry and defend marginalized communities. They are well 
known for monitoring the spread and actions of hate groups through 
the “Extremist Files” and the “Hate Map.” The organization also 
provides resources such as teaching kits to educators who wish to 
make their schools and other institutions more equitable, as well as 
resources for the educators themselves to learn how to promote 


justice in these institutions. 


National Organization for Women (NOW) 


(https://now.org) 


Dedicated to “achieving full equality for women through education 
and litigation,” NOW was established at the height of the second-wave 
Women’s Movement. The organization's concerns include focusing on 
issues of economic justice, discrimination, reproduction, LGBTQ 
rights, women’s health and body images, and issues facing women 
globally. 


American Immigration Council (AIC) 
(www.americanimmigrationcouncil.org/) 


The AIC is a nonprofit that defends the rights of American immigrants 
through “research and policy analysis, litigation and communications, 
and international exchange.” The organization believes that all people 
have the right to a fair chance at legal immigration, and that the 
United States should welcome those in search of safety and greater 


opportunity. 


ProPublica (www.propublica.org/) 
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ProPublica is an independent, nonprofit newsroom that publishes 
investigative journalism on matters of public interest, with a focus on 
issues of politics, criminal justice, education, and technology. Pro- 
Publica’s mission is “to expose abuses of power and betrayals of the 
public trust by government, business, and other institutions, using the 
moral force of investigative journalism to spur reform through the 


sustained spotlighting of wrongdoing.” 


New Leaders Council 
(www.newleaderscouncil.org/) 


New Leaders Council provides training and education to young people 
to equip them with the tools necessary to create significant change. 
Their six-month training program prepares participants to “run for 
office, manage campaigns, create start-ups and networks of thought 
leaders” with the hope that they will take these skills back to their 
communities. The organization has 50 chapters across the country. 
The Voting Rights Expansion Act, H.R. 2978; S1419 was introduced to 
the House and the Senate in 2017 by Democratic representative Terri 
Sewell and Democratic Senator Patrick Leahy. This bill would require 
that all voting changes happen at least 180 days before an election, 
ensuring that last-minute changes do not harm the ability of people to 
vote. The bill would also increase federal oversight of the local and 
state election process via the expanded use of federal observers and 
would add specific measures to improve the voting rights for Native 


Americans and Alaskan Natives (Human Rights Campaign, 2018). 


Summary 


This chapter has presented a number of different kinds of policies 
aimed at reducing inequality. They fall into several different 
categories: policies that redistribute income or wealth, those that help 
people build assets for a more successful future, those that address 
spatial inequality, and those that increase political representation. The 


list of policies we came up with is just a beginning, however, because 
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there are many other exciting ideas that we were not able to include. 
As you reach the end of this book, know that you have the tools to 
explore issues of inequality on your own. Among many other 
possibilities, you can do this through working with some of the 
organizations listed in Nutshell 15.1, through voting, or through 


engaging in research about some aspect of inequality. 


Critical Thinking 


1. Which of the solutions provided above make most sense to you? 
Why? 

2. What kinds of solutions haven't we talked about that would be 
important? 

3. Do you think that the burden of solving problems of inequality 
should rest with the government or should they be market-based 


solutions? 


Web Connections 


Various think-tanks provide resources for examining solutions to 
inequality. For addressing issues of spatial injustices, such as 
housing inequalities and poverty, the Urban Institute 
(https://urban.org) provides valuable reports. Similarly, the Pew 
Foundation is an evidence-based research center providing statistics 


on inequality and policy solutions (www.pewresearch.org/). 


Film Suggestions 


Inequality for All (2013). Raises awareness of the growing inequality 
in this country and provides policy recommendations from Robert 
Reich. 

70 Acres in Chicago (2014). Examines the aftermath of the razing of 
the Cabrini Green projects in Chicago and explores the possibilities of 


developing mixed-income housing. 
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GLOSSARY OF BASIC TERMS 


absolute mobility a shift in economic resources without a 
simultaneous change in an individual's position relative to others. 
alienated labor the structural condition whereby workers are 
separated and estranged from the products and processes of their 
labors, and eventually from themselves and humankind. 

anomic division of labor a condition whereby the divisions and 
conflicts between workers and owners result in a lack of solidarity 
and common purpose. 

anomie a state of normlessness. As used by Durkheim, the term 
refers to an abnormal condition in society where the usual norms no 
longer hold sway and people feel a sense of unease and alienation. 
anti-Semitism negative feelings or prejudice toward Jewish people. 
ascribed qualities qualities conferring status that are mostly inherited 
or beyond an individual's control, such as race, ethnicity, or class at 
birth. 

asexuality a sexual orientation defined by the absence of sexual 
desire. 

blockbusting when real estate agents convince Whites that minorities 
are moving into the neighborhood; the Whites then sell their houses 
for low prices, and the real estate agents resell the houses at higher 
prices to minority families. 

brown-bag test criterion used to screen individuals from membership 
in a group or organization if their skin color is darker than a brown 
grocery bag. 

capital gains money obtained through the sale of property or 
investments. 

capitalism an economic system based on private ownership, 
competition, and open markets. 

caste system a closed social ranking system dividing categories of 
individuals in which position is ascribed and which is legitimated by 
cultural and/or religious institutions. 

chronic health problems health problems that continue over a long 


period of time. 
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circulation mobility mobility that reflects the cultural and social 
openness of a society. 
cisgender an adjective describing people whose gender identity 
matches the sex they were assigned at birth. 
class defined variously as individuals or groups who (1) occupy the 
same position on hierarchies of occupational prestige, income, and 
education; (2) are in the same relation to the system of production; or 
(3) are in the same relation to the system of production and are also 
class conscious. 
class consciousness the full awareness within a group of its class 
position and relationship with other classes, along with action based 
on this awareness. 
colonial imperialism political and economic domination by a region 
achieved by exploiting the labor of peoples in colonial or quasi- 
colonial regions. 
contingent workforce includes people who work on a non-permanent 
basis as contractors, freelancers, or consultants. 
corporate crime crime committed by corporate officials for the 
immediate benefit of their corporation rather than themselves. 
corporate welfare government-granted subsidies or other types of 
support to private businesses (examples include bailouts or tax 
incentives). 
crises of overproduction the inability of capitalism to sell all that it 
produces, largely because of the inconsistency between low, 
impoverished wages and advanced technology. 
critical-race perspective views racism and race relations as rooted 
and hidden in the structure and historical social arrangements of 
society rather than as issues of individual prejudice. 
cultural capital a group’s cultural values, experiences, knowledge, and 
skills passed on from one generation to the next. 
cultural taxation when minorities are expected to take on extra work 
on diversity issues without extra compensation. 
diffuse status a characteristic such as race or gender that leads 
people to expect a particular level of competence across a range of 


social contexts (this is contrasted with specific status, see below). 
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double consciousness the sensation of viewing and judging oneself 
through both one’s own eyes and those of the dominant group. The 
term was coined by W.E.B. Du Bois in reference to the African 
American experience. 

drift hypothesis in the study of the relationship between mental 
illness and social class, the argument that illness causes one’s 
downward mobility through the class system. 

Earned Income Tax Credit a government initiative to encourage work 
by allowing low-income workers, especially those with children, to pay 
less tax and increase their refunds. 

economic hardship spending more than 40 percent of one’s income 
on debt payment. 

endogamy refers to marriage within one’s own social group. 
environmental equity/justice concerns the extent to which groups 
have equal access to public land resources and equal exposure to 
environmental hazards. 

essentialism the idea that people are born with a certain unchanging, 
underlying “essence” that can include sexual orientation or gender 
identity. 

estate tax a tax charged when a person dies and passes on their 
wealth. Only very large inheritances are subject to this tax. 

ethnic group a group distinguished on the basis of its native cultural 
and linguistic characteristics. 

ethnocentrism belief that one’s culture is the best and should be used 
as a standard to rate other cultures. 

eugenics movement people who believe that the human race could 
and should be improved by selecting for particular characteristics. 
They advocate selective breeding or preventing some people from 
having children. 

excise tax a tax on particular goods (such as gasoline). Excise taxes 
are often incorporated into the price of the good. 

fatherhood bump the increase in pay, promotions, and benefits 
associated with fatherhood. 

feminism the belief in social, political, economic, and personal 


equality among the sexes. 
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financialization refers to when an increasing proportion of a nation’s 
economy is located in the financial sector (for example, in banking, 
insurance, and asset management). 

forced division of labor where the division of labor does not arise 
naturally based on skills and talents, but rather by force exerted by 
those in power. 

functionalist theory of stratification the argument that stratification is 
a necessary device for motivating talented people to perform 
society's most difficult and important tasks, and that it arises from 
scarcity of talent and the differential social necessity of tasks. 
gender a set of attitudinal, role, and behavior expectations, which are 
socially and culturally defined, associated with each sex. 

gender dysphoria refers to the feeling that one’s true gender is not 
consistent with that assigned at birth. 

gender expression how a person uses their external appearance to 
signal their gender. This can include such things as dress or 
mannerisms. 

gender fluid refers to people who do not subscribe to the gender 
binary. Their gender is not fixed. 

gender identity a person's own perception of their gender. 
genderqueer people whose feelings and behaviors are not confined 
by the gender binary. 

gender stratification the degree to which access to valued resources 
is restricted because of gender. 

gerrymandering drawing political boundaries to advantage one 
political party. 

Gini index a societal-level measure of inequality that ranges between 
0 and 1, with 0 indicating complete equality and 1 indicating complete 
inequality. The measure tells us how different the actual distribution 
of income is in a society compared to a society where everyone gets 
exactly the same percent of income. 

globalization economically, the acceleration of international trade 
and flow of financial capital; politically, the opening of national 


borders to foreign goods and services; and socially, the free flow and 
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exchange of cultural ideas and structural arrangements among 
nations. 

group-threat theory posits that the larger the outgroup, the more 
threatened an ingroup will feel and the more negative feelings they 
will have toward the outgroup. 

habitus Bourdieu’s term for a system of stable dispositions to view 
the world in a particular way. 

hate crime a violent or property crime that is motivated at least in 
part by a bias against the victim's race, religion, disability, sexual 
orientation, ethnicity, or national origin. 

heteronormative a worldview that assumes heterosexuality is the 
normal and natural state. 

Horatio Alger (1832-1899) a novelist who wrote stories about poor 
boys entering the middle- and upper-class through hard work and 
determination. 

human capital the investments one makes in oneself (i.e., education, 
acquisition of skills, and experience). 

implicit bias internalized stereotypes of marginalized groups that 
unconsciously direct our feelings and actions. 

income deficit how far below the poverty level one’s income falls. 
index crimes eight crimes that the FBI uses to calculate the crime 
index. They include homicide, rape, robbery, burglary, aggravated 
assault, larceny, motor vehicle theft, and arson. 

in-kind benefits noncash outlays given to recipients of government 
programs, such as food stamps, medical assistance, and job training. 
inner circle a network of leaders from large corporations who serve 
as top officers at more than one firm, who are politically active, and 
who serve the interests of the capitalist class as a whole. 
institutional view of social welfare belief that since poverty is often 
beyond the control of individuals, and one of government's legitimate 
roles is to help those in need, welfare should be available to help 
people out of poverty. 

intergenerational mobility a change in economic or social hierarchical 


position between generations. 
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intersectionality the idea that one's race, sex, ethnicity, and social 
class, when combined, create distinctive social positions that have 
effects that are independent of the separate effects of each 
component taken separately. 

intersex term used to describe a variety of conditions in which a 
person is born with a reproductive or sexual anatomy that does not 
seem to fit the typical definitions of female or male. 
intragenerational mobility vertical economic or social movement 
within one’s own lifetime. 

Jim Crow laws enacted during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, these laws legalized segregation and stripped Blacks of 
political power. 

labor power the mental and physical capacities exercised by 
individuals when they produce something of use. 

legacy college and university preferences given to the children of 
alumni. 

legitimation process the means and manner by which social 
inequality is explained and justified. 

mass incarceration historically and comparatively high rates of 
imprisonment in a society. The term is also sometimes used to refer 
to the race and class disproportionalities associated with high levels 
of incarceration in the United States. 

mass society a society in which the vast majority of the population is 
unorganized, largely powerless, and manipulated by those at the 
distant top. 

means of production the material (e.g., machines) and nonmaterial 
techniques used to produce goods and services in an economy. 
microaggressions or microinequities everyday ways in which, 
because of their social ranking, individuals are ignored, put down, 
highlighted, or demeaned. 

minority stress the stress associated with being a member of a 
stigmatized minority group. It is a result of prejudice and 
discrimination and is associated with a host of negative health 


outcomes. 
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mode of production the particular type of economic system in a 
society, including its means of production (e.g., technology) and 
social/authority relations among workers and between workers and 
owners. Capitalism and feudalism are two modes of production. 
motherhood penalty the decrease in wages, promotions, and benefits 
associated with motherhood. 

nativism placing priority on the interests of native-born people over 
immigrants. 

necessary labor the labor needed to reproduce workers and their 
replacements. 

neighborhood effects ways that the neighborhood a person lives in 
plays a role in determining their behaviors and outcomes. 
neoliberalism a belief in the benefits of the free market. People who 
subscribe to this belief generally disapprove of governmental 
interventions, such as welfare payments. They also view globalization 
as an opening up of opportunities and boundaries that results in 
greater benefits for all countries. 

net worth one’s wealth minus one’s debts. 

occupational structure how different occupations are distributed in a 
society. For example, one society might have a lot of jobs in 
agriculture while another focuses on technology. 

opportunity structure characteristics of the cultural, social, political, 
legal, occupational, economic, and other institutions that affect the 
chances of social mobility either positively or negatively. 

Palma ratio a societal-level measure of income inequality. It 
compares the income of the top ten percent with that of the bottom 
AO percent. 

panethnic group a collectivity who, historically, were considered to be 
from distinct groups but today are, for political and cultural reasons, 
grouped together. Examples include Hispanics, Asians, and Native 
Americans. 

pansexuality a sexual orientation denoting the possibility of 
attraction to people of all gender identities. 

party an association aimed at or specifically organized to gain 


political power in an organization or society (Weber). 
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patriarchy a complex of structured interrelationships in which men 
dominate women. 

payroll tax taxes charged on people's earned income. Employers 
usually withhold these taxes from employees’ paychecks. 

phenotype observable characteristics of organisms that can be a 
result of genetics, environment or both. It can include physical 
characteristics (such as hair color) or behaviors. 

pigeonholing steering members of a particular category (for example, 
racial or gender) into positions deemed appropriate for them. 
pluralism the view stressing that power is distributed throughout 
society among various groups rather than concentrated. 

political action committee (PAC) a group that organizes around a 
broad or narrow common interest to influence political policy in its 
favor. 

poverty line the amount of income considered adequate to provide 
the basic necessities of life. In the U.S. the government calculates this 
amount using pretax income. Anyone whose income falls below the 
line is considered poor. 

power elite a small group or set of groups that dominate the political 
process and masses in a society. 

prestige the social ranking accorded a position or occupation; a 
synonym for status honor. 

public assistance programs cash and in-kind government programs 
for the poor that are means tested (i.e., require that individuals prove 
their eligibility) and to which there is a social stigma attached. 

racial formation aterm coined by Omi and Winant to refer to the ways 
that race categories are socially constructed by various political and 
social forces over time. 

racial invariance hypothesis the idea that causes of crime are the 
same for all racial groups but that the groups are differentially 
exposed to those causes. 

racialization social and psychological process by which social 
phenomenon such as poverty and welfare are connected with a 


particular racial group. 
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racial project a term coined by Omi and Winant that is part of their 
larger theory of racial formation (see above). People engage in racial 
projects when they interpret or explain racial dynamics with the 
intention of justifying the distribution of resources along particular 
racial lines. 

rationalization the increasing bureaucratic, technological, and 
impersonal character of the modern world (Weber). 

regressive taxes require that all people pay the same rate of tax. For 
example, sales tax is regressive because everyone in a locality pays 
the same amount. It is called regressive because it requires poor 
people to spend a greater proportion of their income on it than rich 
people. 

relative mobility a shift in one’s position on the economic ladder in 
comparison to another person or group. 

residual view of social welfare the belief that since poverty is caused 
by personal flaws, welfare programs should be minimal, with low 
benefits and strict eligibility requirements to discourage their use. 
restrictive covenant an agreement on how land can or cannot be 
used. In this book, the term refers to an agreement, often contained in 
a deed, that land will not be sold to or occupied by non-White people. 
ruling class the broad Marxist view that the upper class, or an active 
arm of it, generally dominates the political process in society to 
protect its interests. 

scientific management a system of control used by management in 
which labor tasks are simplified and standardized by being broken 
down into their smallest elements. 

sedimentation the reproduction and perpetuation of lower levels of 
wealth over generations for given groups. 

sex a category usually determined based on the physical or 
chromosomal features of a newborn. 

social capital the size and nature of networks of social relationships 
possessed by a person or group. 

social causation thesis in the study of the relationship between 
mental illness and social class, the argument that social class 


position is causally related to the probability of mental illness. 
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social closure excluding people from a social group in order to deny 
them valuable resources. 

social constructionism a perspective that explains how social 
phenomena are socially created through definitions, classifications, 
and categorizations used by individuals. 

Social Darwinism the theory that natural selection and survival of the 
fittest apply to people as well as to other animal species. This theory 
has been used to justify colonialism and slavery. 

social insurance government programs, such as Social Security, for 
which individuals who have worked for a certain period of time are 
automatically eligible and seen as deserving of aid. 

social relations of production the nature of property and power 
relationships among workers, between workers and 
managers/supervisors, and between owners and nonowners in an 
economic system. 

social reproduction the process by which structural conditions 
reproduce themselves. 

social stratification a condition in which the ranking system among 
groups or categories of individuals is firmly established, resulting in a 
set of social layers separated by impermeable boundaries. 
socioeconomic status a person’s position on several continuous 
social and economic hierarchies, such as education, income, 
occupation, and wealth. 

specific status a characteristic that leads people to expect a 
particular level of competence, but only in limited and relevant 
circumstances. For example, a mathematician is only expected to be 
competent in math, not sports (contrast this term with diffuse status, 
see above). 

stages of capitalism capitalism’s movement through phases of 
cooperation, manufacture, and modern industry (Marx). 

status the ranking of individuals and groups on the basis of social 
and evaluated characteristics; contrasts with class, which is largely an 
economic ranking. 

status attainment the study of the factors and processes that 


account for the educational, occupational, and economic attainment 
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of individuals. 

stereotype threat individuals’ worry that they will be judged negatively 
based on stereotypes, leading to underperformance in work and 
school environments. 

street crimes crimes listed by the FBI's Crime Index, including 
burglary, larceny-theft, motor vehicle theft, arson, murder, forcible 
rape, robbery, and aggravated assault. 

structural mobility mobility that is due to shifts in the occupational 
distribution or changes in technology. 

subjective class one’s perception of one's own social class. 

subprime mortgages housing loans given to people whose credit is 
not good enough to get a conventional mortgage. They usually charge 
higher rates of interest than conventional mortgages. 

surplus labor labor time that is left over after socially necessary labor 
has been subtracted from the total labor time spent on the job. It 
produces profit for the employer. 

systemic racism discriminatory practices and ideologies that were 
built into social institutions (such as the economy and the educational 
system) from early in a country’s history. 

tokenism recruiting one or a small number of minorities as a 
symbolic gesture of inclusion. 

transgender referring to individuals who do not self-identify with the 
gender they were assigned at birth. 

underclass a small, urban, largely unemployed, chronically poor, 
welfare-dependent group of individuals living in impoverished 
neighborhoods, whose children often wind up in the same position. 
Today this term is regarded by many as problematic because of its 
association with Blacks in the inner city. 

welfare capitalism special benefits used by management to minimize 
solidarity among workers. 

white-collar crime crimes committed by individuals of high status or 
corporations using their powerful positions for personal gain. 

world inequality the total amount of inequality between nations and 


the average amount of inequality within nations combined. 
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Denton, Nancy 233, 255-6 

diabetes 84, 256, 262, 265 

diffuse status 70, 83 

disabilities 47, 53, 65, 70, 83-7, 157, 263, 287-8, 293, 341 

disability insurance 53-4 

Disability Rights movement 84, 86 

disenfranchisement 94, 298-9 

division of labor 117-19, 130-2, 140, 142-3 
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domestic workers 168, 187-8 

Domhoff, G. William 76, 92-3, 101, 104 

double consciousness 133 

“Dreamers” 245-6 

DRM see Disability Rights movement 

drug addiction 52, 84-5, 265-6, 271 

drug crimes 294-5 

Du Bois, W.E.B. 113, 132-42, 233, 282, 315 

durable inequality 148, 150-1, 237 

Durkheim, Emile 113, 129-32, 135, 139-43, 248, 281 

Earned Income Tax Credit 36, 59-60, 331, 333-4 

earnings see income 

economic segregation 137, 257, 336 

economy 21-4, 29, 32-3, 57, 59-60, 106, 109, 121, 126, 188, 243-4, 
313-14, 330,332,335 

education 16, 17, 61, 67-8, 70-5, 86, 94, 96, 134, 146-7, 151-3, 159, 
174-5, 177, 226, 228, 240-2, 335-6; college 107, 252, 335-6; early 
childhood 335; reforms 335-6; special 86; by transgender status 175 
Edwards, Marc 276 

EEOC see Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

EITC see Earned Income Tax Credit 

elections 94-5, 97-8, 101, 103-4, 110, 254-5, 278, 298, 311, 334, 
338; congressional 101, 182; federal 101, 103, 110; midterm 97-8, 
378; national 94, 103; presidential 94-5, 97, 122, 242, 252 

Elias, Sean 233-5 

Elizabethan Poor Law 1607 43 

employers 21, 53, 84-5, 115, 130-1, 179, 184, 187, 206-7, 231-2, 
242, 244, 306-9, 333, 336; agricultural 125, 224 

employment 36, 58-9, 61, 65, 84, 114-15, 170, 172-3, 206, 208-9, 
264, 284-5, 298, 313, 359-60; discrimination 85, 173, 205, 207-8; 
earnings 28; laws 208; opportunities 59, 242, 322, 324; see also 
unemployment 

Employment Nondiscrimination Act 208-9, 378 

endogamy 68, 75 

Engels, Frederick 113-16, 118-19, 141, 380 
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environmental movements 304, 329 

Environmental Protection Agency 273, 275-6, 278 

EPA see Environmental Protection Agency 

Episcopalians 250 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 206-8, 315, 325 
Equal Rights Amendment 323 

Equality Act 2017209 

essentialism 165, 202 

estate tax 37 

ethnic enclave 240-2 

ethnicity 157, 159, 214-15, 252-3 

ethnocentrism 340 

eugenics movement 217 

excise tax 37 

exit polls 94 

exploitation 7, 18-19, 38, 115, 118, 135, 136, 140, 148, 150-1, 187, 
231 

factories and factory workers 33, 38, 116-17, 168, 185, 308, 323 
families 17, 20-1, 30-1, 40-1, 45-50, 52-3, 55-7, 59-61, 180-1, 
183-6, 195-6, 198-200, 216-17, 285-6, 334-6; mixed status 245; 
poor 46-7, 55, 58, 60, 153, 285, 332; two-earner 187, 334; upper-class 
35, 76, 105 

“fatherhood bump” 179 

FBI 251, 282, 288, 316; Crime Index offenses 282, 299; data 287-8 
Feagin, Joe 218, 233-5 

feminism 157, 164-5, 172, 179, 183-4, 200, 211, 270, 286, 321, 323- 
8 

financial aid 244-5 

fines 282, 293, 295, 298, 381 

First Amendment 101-2, 104, 289 

food programs 50, 56-7 

fraternity/sorority 67, 74,175 

functionalist theory of stratification 143-4 

Garza, Alicia 320-1 

Gates, Bill 16, 164, 193, 197, 208 
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gay marriage 167, 195-7, 201-2, 209; public opinion of 202 

gay rights movement 196, 209, 304-5 

GDP see Gross Domestic Product 

gender dysphoria 166 

gender expression 163-5, 174, 201, 206, 207, 288, 320 

gender fluidity 165, 167, 188 

gender identity 70, 157, 163-5, 167, 173-4, 182-3, 185, 190-2, 206, 
208-9, 289 

gender stratification 185 

genderqueer people 165, 188, 326 

gerrymandering 97-8 

Giddens, Anthony 127, 129, 131-2, 185 

Gini Index 27-8, 222 

globalization 24, 37-9, 40, 49, 110, 133, 158-9, 187-8, 209-11, 230, 
233, 242, 310 

Gross Domestic Product 244, 331 

group-threat theory 296 

GSS see General Social Survey 

habitus 152-3 

Hamilton, Alexander 25, 102, 217 

harassment 167, 199-200, 202, 251, 326; of LGBT students 199; 
online of LGBT youth 199; see a/so sexual harassment 

hate crime laws 287, 289 

hate crimes 251, 287-9 

Hays, Sharon 61, 155 

HDI see Human Development Index 

health 77, 153, 200, 241, 249, 256-7, 261-70, 273, 275, 327, 332; care 
workers 46-7, 62, 225, 256, 263, 269-71, 311; by gender 262; of 
homeless people 50-2; and hunger 50-1; of immigrants 263; by 
race/ethnicity 262, 270; women’s 264, 270, 337; see a/so mental 
health 

health insurance 24, 25, 55, 195, 240, 245, 269, 270-3; by age 271; by 
income 271; by race/ethnicity 271 

heart disease 262-3, 265 

hegemonic masculinity 181, 183-4, 286 
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heteronormativity 191, 341 

high school 17, 55, 74-5, 87, 174-5, 201, 228, 297; dropout by gender 
175; dropout by race/ethnicity 175 

higher education 29, 34, 72, 94, 169, 178, 228-9, 246, 250, 335 
HIV/AIDS 85, 194-5, 262 

Hochschild, A.R. 69, 187, 230 

home health aides 24 

home ownership 21, 30, 32, 336; see also housing 

homelessness 49, 51-2, 77, 135, 282, 298, 333 

Hoover, J. Edgar 194, 316 

Hoovervilles 309 

Hopkins, Ann 206-7 

housing 29, 32, 36, 245, 273, 275, 277, 284, 292, 335; crisis 32; 
discrimination 194, 218; markets 29, 32, 228; by race/ethnicity 32, 218 
Hout, M. 16, 34, 250 

human capital 34, 146-7, 152, 159, 228, 241, 298 

Human Development Index 63 

Human Rights campaign 177, 208, 211, 338 

hunger 49-52, 77, 309 

Hurricane Katrina 275-7 

IDAs see Individual Development Accounts 

IEP see Individual Education Plan 

IHS see Indian Health Service 

immigrant workers 244, 246, 307, 311 

immigrants 61-2, 149-50, 226, 237-44, 252, 271, 307; Asian 238-9; 
and crime 283-6; Chinese 241; European 216-17; Italian 213, 237; 
legal 57, 61, 246, 296; lesbian 201; Mexican 238-41; public opinion 
toward 246; undocumented 241, 243-4, 245-6, 283, 296; see a/so 
domestic workers, health, immigrant workers, occupational 
segregation, occupations, mixed status families; and welfare 55, 57, 
61 

immigration 43, 48, 187, 194, 215, 230, 237-9, 241-53, 255, 257-8, 
288, 312; see also segmented assimilation 

immigration policies 22, 238-40, 242, 246, 283, 397 

implicit bias 155 
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imprisonment see incarceration 

in-kind benefits 53, 55 

incarceration 151, 177, 190, 209, 213, 229, 242, 294, 296-300 
income 16-19; 21=3; 25-9) 31-3, 35=7,,39=42; 46—9; 53-5; 64; 153, 
170, 220~1;,,223-5; 229-30; 240-1; 257, 266-7, 298; 330-5; 
distribution 26, 32-3, 35, 40, 178, 221, 235, 257, 264; by gender 170; 
by race/ethnicity 220-1; by sexual orientation 197; and unionization 
310 

index crimes 282, 284, 292 

Indian Health Service 225, 271-2 

Individual Development Accounts 334-5 

Individual Education Plan 86 

industrial society 118, 129, 131, 140, 143, 304 

industrial workers 130-1, 137, 179, 218, 223, 239, 244, 305-14 
inheritances 30-1, 224, 250 

inmates see prisoners 

“inner circle” 89, 104-5 

interest groups 93, 101-4, 304 

intergenerational mobility 34, 178 

intersectionality 7, 70, 136, 156-9, 204, 261, 326 

intersex 164-6 

Intersex Society of North America 166, 372-3 

intragenerational mobility 33 

Islam see Muslims 

ISNA see Intersex Society of North America 

Italian Americans 218 

Japanese Americans 213-15, 218-19, 230 

Jefferson, Thomas 25, 89, 102, 217 

Jewish people 127, 212-13, 237, 247-8, 250-1, 288-9, 309 

Jim Crow laws 133, 136, 151, 218, 297-8, 312, 318 

jobs see employment 

Kendall, D.E. 16, 72, 74, 77 

King, Martin Luther 316 

Ku Klux Klan (KKK) 251, 288 
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labor markets 21-2, 58-9, 143, 145-7, 158-60, 169, 178, 182, 232, 
306-7, 311, 325, 333 

labor unions 28, 38, 91, 93, 96, 101-2, 104, 137, 218, 255, 305-12, 
314,322, 324,325 

Lamont, Michele 69, 151, 153 

Latin America 22, 156, 187, 230, 238-9, 241, 249 

lawsuits 24, 173, 179, 277 

lawyers 17, 20, 21, 24, 76, 99, 223 

League of Women Voters 324 

legacy preferences 74 

legitimation process 155 

life expectancy 63, 263, 264-5, 280; by gender; by race/ethnicity 264 
lobbying 93, 101-2, 109, 214, 311, 315, 325 

Lurie, Alison 82, 215-16 

managers 20-1, 105-6, 108, 170, 276 

manufacturing jobs 22, 38-9, 78, 232, 242, 275 

market situation 126, 128, 140 

marriage 59, 76, 153, 167, 169, 170, 186, 191, 192, 195-6, 202, 249, 
288, 332; see also gay marriage 

Marx, Karl 18-21, 40, 113-26, 128, 131-2, 134-5, 139-42, 151, 249, 
282, 343, 352, 356, 373, 380 

mascots 226 

masculinity 154, 165, 182-4, 198, 202, 207 

mass incarceration 151, 213, 296-300; see a/so incarceration 
Massey, D.S. 39, 68-9, 233, 244, 255-6 

material resources 150-1, 153, 170, 197, 220-1, 224 

McAdam, D. 305, 313, 328 

McCall, Leslie 19, 157-8 

McIntosh, Peggy 227, 235 

“means of production” 19, 115, 118-19 

media 77, 81, 91, 100, 102, 110, 226-7, 235, 252, 317, 322, 324, 326; 
portrayals of the poor and people on welfare 45, 62; social 319-20, 
326 

Medicaid 36, 53, 55-7, 65, 100 

Medicare 53-5, 57, 250 
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MENA see Middle Eastern and North African (ethnic category) 

mental health 51-2, 85, 191, 225, 266-7, 269-71, 279, 298-9; 
professionals 269, 298 

MeToo movement 303-4, 326-7 

Mexican Americans 149, 219-20, 235, 238-9, 244, 258, 269 

Mexico 22, 64, 149, 187, 209, 219, 238-40, 244, 246, 248, 258, 296; 
and the Mexican American War 219 
microaggressions/microinequities 156, 160, 188, 199; and Asians 
158; and Blacks 156 

middle class 17-18, 20, 28-9, 32-3, 35, 62, 64, 77, 116, 125, 149, 175, 
223, 304, 323; Black 228, 313; Hispanic 228; and the housing crisis 32; 
and mobility 35 

Middle Eastern and North African category 214 

military 34, 91-2, 100, 106, 173, 194, 198, 203, 218, 307, 315; 
industrial complex 91-2; personnel 269; veterans 47 

minimum wage 28, 47, 52, 58, 330, 332-3 

minority stress 199-200, 229 

mobility 22, 33-5, 45, 81, 86, 125, 155, 175, 178, 180, 217, 228-9, 233, 
242, 256-7, 335-6; by gender 178-81; by race/ethnicity 

mode of production 115-19 

“model minority” 226 

money 21, 23, 46-7, 60, 62, 67, 69, 77, 81, 100-4, 110, 243-4, 277-8, 
292-8, 3312 

Montgomery (Alabama) 329, 383 

Moore, W.E. 143-6, 159 

Mormons 248, 250-1 

mortality rates 265-6 

mortgages 32, 62, 218, 336, 343; subprime 32, 225 

“motherhood penalty” 179 

mothers 43, 62, 74, 122, 133, 168, 170, 174, 178-9, 184, 186, 189, 198, 
230, 239, 266; Black 266; married 153; single 47, 61, 66, 74, 153, 333- 
4 

Muslims 156, 158, 227, 238, 242, 247-8, 251-2, 258, 289 

NAACP see National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


People 
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NAAFA see National Association to Advance Fat Acceptance 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 134-5, 
312, 315,317-18;323 

National Association to Advance Fat Acceptance 83, 87 
National Center for Transgender Equality 167 

National Crime Victimization Survey 282-3 

National Organization for Women 325, 337 

National Survey of Family Growth 192-3, 197 

National Transgender Discrimination Survey 172-3 

National Woman's Party 323-5 

nationalism 97, 120, 232 

Native Americans see American Indians 

nativist sentiments 219, 220, 238 

NCVS see National Crime Victimization Survey 

necessary labor 184, 188 

neighborhood effects 153, 271, 287 

neoliberalism 23, 37, 44, 158, 298, 333 

net worth 29, 31, 224 

New Deal 53, 84, 310, 314 

New Left (student movement) 326 

New Orleans 275-7, 317 

NGOs see non-governmental organizations 

non-governmental organizations 52, 90-1 

NSFG see National Survey of Family Growth 

NTDS see National Transgender Discrimination Survey 

NWP see National Woman's Party 

Obama, Barack 99, 207, 245 

Obamacare see Affordable Care Act 2010 

obesity 256, 262-3 

occupational distribution 170-2, 221-2 

occupational segregation by gender 147, 170-2, 180-1; by immigrant 
status 224; by race/ethnicity 223-4; by sexual orientation 198 
occupational status 17-18, 71 


occupational structure 24, 28 
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occupations 16-18, 20-1, 33-4, 67, 69-71, 80, 81, 116, 147, 159-60, 
169-72, 181, 188-9, 198, 220-1, 223, 228; blue-collar 17-18, 172; 
full-time 143; and immigrants 172, 187; technology 24 

PACs see political action committees 

panethnic groups 214-16 

pansexuality 192 

parents 20, 33, 35, 46-8, 61-2, 72-4, 122, 188, 256, 258, 268-9, 271- 
2, 299, 332; gay/lesbian 194; see a/so single parents 

Parks, Rosa 281, 316 

parties see political parties 

“patriarchy dividend” 183 

payroll tax 36-7, 53 

Pell Grants 335 

Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996 57-61, 62, 65 

photo identification 98 

pigeonholing 229 

pluralism 89-91, 93, 100, 103 

police 167, 194, 210, 229, 246, 282-3, 290-1, 295, 307, 312, 317-18, 
319, 321; shootings 289, 319-20 

political action committees 101, 103-4, 124 

political parties 23, 94, 97, 99, 104, 115, 124, 127-8, 140, 304, 316; 
Alternative for Germany (Germany) 242; Democrat Party (US) 97, 246, 
311, 315, 332, 333-4; National Front (France) 242; Republican Party 
(US) 94, 97-8, 202, 309, 311, 334, 337 

political power 69, 77, 89, 92-3, 96, 98, 100-1, 106, 109, 127, 140, 
142, 159, 261, 270; by gender 98; by race/ethnicity 98 

poll taxes 312 

poorhouses 43 

post-traumatic stress disorder 267, 352 

poverty 36-7, 39-40, 42-50, 52-4, 57-9, 61-6, 197-8, 240, 248-9, 
256, 262-5, 267-8, 275, 284-5, 335-6; concentrated 284-5; 
criminalizing 293; extreme 63, 244; measures 40, 48, 49, 66; by 
race/ethnicity 48-9; rate 36, 48-50, 59, 64, 80, 277; reducing 63-5; by 


region 49; by sexual orientation 197-8; and single parents 49 
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poverty line 48, 56, 58, 64, 86, 221, 266, 271, 331, 334 

poverty threshold 49 

power 69, 89-94, 97-101, 103-10, 115, 124-8, 135-7, 149-50, 155, 
182-5, 234-7, 246-8, 250, 273, 275-7, 306-8; autonomous 117; 
bargaining 23, 215, 306; organizational 90, 307 

power elite 89, 91, 93, 101, 104 

power structure 89, 91-2, 158, 234 

pregnancy 43, 59, 266, 299 

prejudice 22, 62, 77, 133, 137-8, 143, 155, 201-3, 224, 234-5, 289; 
reducing 203 

Presbyterians 247, 250 

Price Waterhouse v. Hopkins 206-7 

prisoners 136, 151, 245, 282, 285, 293-300 

prisons 52, 189, 230, 245, 285, 289-90, 293-300, 307 

proletariat 115-16, 118-20, 126, 139 

property 18-19, 76, 115, 127-8, 131, 143, 154, 168, 182, 218-19, 275, 
322-3; classes 125; intellectual 253, 255; private 10, 115-16, 140, 
305; relations 118-19 

Protestants 123-4, 135, 203, 247-51, 305, 403 

protests 82, 84, 118, 140, 195, 289-90, 295, 303, 312-13, 315, 317- 
18, 324; yellow vest 304 

psychological distress 51, 266-9, 271 

PTSD see post-traumatic stress disorder 

public assistance programs 46, 53-7, 59, 65, 155 

public opinion polling methodology 12, 94, 186, 193 

qualifications 108, 198, 208, 224, 309, 316 

racial categories 148-51, 212-15, 229-30; Asian 215; Black 214; and 
the census 213-15; Hispanic 214-15; Middle Eastern and North 
African 214 

racial discrimination 200, 215 

racial invariance hypothesis 285-6 

racial projects 149, 213, 234 

racialization 213 

racism 107-8, 132=3; 135, 138; 157, 218; 228; 231-7, 274-5; 314, 
319-20, 323, 325, 331; anti-Black 320; color-blind 233-4; 
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environmental 273-4, 279; systemic 218, 234-5 

rationalization 122-3 

refugees 238, 240-3, 289 

regressive taxes 36 

Rehabilitation Act 1973 84 

relative mobility 33, 35 

religion 44-5, 77, 79, 90, 94, 97, 116, 127, 196, 199, 202-3, 205, 209, 
237-9, 241, 243, 245, 247-53, 255, 257, 287-8; diversity of 247-8; 
freedom of 209, 216; and immigration 238; and inequality 241-52 
Republican Party (US) 94, 97-8, 202, 309, 311, 334, 337 

restrictive covenants 255 

retirement 53-4, 224, 240, 310-11, 334 

revolutions 119, 121, 131, 139-40, 217, 304, 325; see a/so riots 
Ridgeway, Cecilia 67, 70, 147-9, 156, 163, 181-2 

riots 166, 210, 218, 318, 329 

Risman, Barbara 154, 185 

ruling classes 89, 92-3, 101, 109, 116 

rural areas 49-51, 97, 197, 199, 201, 227, 265 

same-sex marriage see gay marriage 

Sampson, Robert 153, 284-6 

SBTC see skill-based technological change 

schizophrenia 269 

Schwalbe, Michael 148-9, 154-5 

SCLC see Southern Christian Leadership Conference 

sedimentation 37 

segmented assimilation 241-2 

segregation 137, 168, 233-5, 253, 255-6, 315; by income 137, 253-4, 
254-7, 336; by occupation 147, 170, 180, 198, 223; by race/ethnicity 
137, 228, 234, 254-7, 284, 336 

self-esteem 268 

sexual abuse 177, 286, 326-7 

sexual assault 177, 245, 286, 287, 326-7 

sexual harassment 4, 172, 326-7 

sexual revolution 119, 131, 325 

single parents 31, 36, 46-7, 50, 61, 333-4, 336; and poverty 49 
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skilled workers 20, 146, 238, 307, 314 

skin color 212, 227, 229-30 

slavery and slaves 125, 135-8, 168, 216-18, 230-1, 233-4, 247-8, 
288; 297-8, 312, 321=—3, 326 

Smith, Adam 44, 151-2 

Smithy. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 206-7 

SNAP see Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

SNCC see Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 

social capital 21, 152, 178, 180, 230, 257 

social causation thesis 266 

social closure 68, 73 

social constructionism 80, 147-50, 159-60, 165, 182, 184-5, 202, 
212-15, 229 

Social Darwinism 217 

social insurance 53, 65 

social movements 106, 136-7, 165, 195, 197; abolitionist 321, 323, 
326; anti-racist 235; anti-war 304-5; birth control 324; environmental 
304, 329; gay rights 196, 304-5; intersectional 327, 329; see also 
Black Lives Matter, civil rights, MeToo, women’s 

social relations of production 153-4 

social reproduction 72, 150, 152, 159-60 

socioeconomic status 17 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 249, 313, 316-18 
Southern Poverty Law Center 337 

special education 86 

SPLC see Southern Poverty Law Center 

SSI see Supplemental Security Income 

status community 71 

status groups 68-9, 71, 73, 75-6, 78, 80, 83, 87, 124, 126-8, 140, 204, 
287 

status honor 68, 76, 80, 124, 128, 247, 140 

stereotype threat 155, 174-5, 180, 188 

Stonewall Riot 166, 210 

student loans 29, 170, 335 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 317-18, 320 
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“subordinate masculinities” 184 

subprime mortgages 32, 225 

suffrage movements 154, 322-3, 326; see a/so civil rights 
movements and voting rights 

suicide 194, 200-1, 262, 264-5, 267; and GLB youth 200-1; and 
immigrants 264; by race/ethnicity 200, 265, 267 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 36, 46, 53-7, 59; by 
disability 56 

Supplemental Security Income 36, 53, 55-6, 86 

surplus labor 115, 118, 184-5 

systemic racism 218, 234-5 

TANF see Temporary Aid to Needy Families 

tax credits 48, 332, 334-5, 331; see a/so Earned Income Tax Credit 
taxes 24, 35-7, 60, 97, 218, 243, 250, 332-4, 336, 340, 342; corporate 
37, 330, 333; estate 37; fuel 304; import 218; negative income 332; 
regressive 36 

teachers 146, 169, 171-2, 175, 181, 227, 312 

technology 22, 24, 31, 37, 39, 106, 121, 123, 146, 170, 189, 242, 307 
teenagers 283, 285, 291, 296, 299 

Temporary Aid to Needy Families 36, 53, 55, 57-8, 60, 332; by 
citizenship status 55; by gender 55; by race/ethnicity 55 

Temporary Protected Status 238 

Tilly, Charles 68, 143, 148, 150-1, 303-4 

tokenism 228-9 

toxic chemicals 274-5 

Toxic Release Inventory 273-4 

trade unions see labor unions 

“trans panic defense” 205 

transgender people 164, 182, 191-2; activism 166; estimates of 
population 164-5; and homelessness 51; income 170; internationally 
209; public opinion toward 186, 197; rights 173, 207; workers 17; see 
also birth certificates, unemployment, education 

TRI see Toxic Release Inventory 

Trump, Donald 254, 278 

UBI see Universal Basic Income 
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underclass 17-18 

unemployment 28, 40, 43, 53, 59, 65, 87, 138, 225, 229, 267, 284-5; by 
race/ethnicity 87; rate 28, 172, 284; and transgender people 172-3 
unemployment insurance 24, 36, 53, 58-9, 267 

unions see labor unions 

Unitarians 250 

United Nations 134, 209 

Universal Basic Income 331-2 

US Congress 24, 57, 91-2, 97-100, 102-3, 205-9, 234, 245, 249, 272, 
299, 311-12, 316 

US Federal Government 55-6, 61-2, 66, 100, 141, 167, 192, 194-6, 
208, 246-7, 277, 309, 312, 317-18, 324 

US Senate 98, 101, 110, 245, 338 

US Supreme Court 57, 101, 102-3, 104, 110, 195, 196, 206-7, 209, 
225; 238; 246,289, 295,312, 315-16, 338 

victimization 177, 245, 285-7 

victims 77-8, 177, 187, 199-200, 206, 227, 232, 234, 238, 277, 282-3, 
286-9, 295, 300, 308 

violence 164, 170, 177, 183, 190, 199-200, 244, 263, 267, 283, 285-6, 
313; 317, 320-1326 

voting 93-7, 101, 104, 109, 165, 252, 254, 298-9, 312, 314-15, 338; 
by gender 95; by race/ethnicity 94-5, 338; identification laws 98 
voting rights 299, 314, 318, 322-3, 326, 337-8 

Voting Rights Act 1965 318, 337-8 

wages 5, 21-2, 24, 26-7, 29-30, 47, 115, 146-7, 159, 168-70, 184-5, 
224, 241-2, 306, 309-10, 333-4; inequalities of 146-7, 228, 284, 311; 
minimum 28, 47, 52, 58, 234, 330, 332-3; stagnating 28, 310 

War on Drugs 296-7 

wealth 17, 21-3, 25-7, 29-33, 35-7, 39-42, 45, 69-70, 75-8, 134-7, 
151-3, 224-5, 249-50, 330-1, 334; distribution 30, 40, 126, 135, 383, 
385, 404; inequality 25, 29-33, 40, 48, 65, 122, 141, 218; inherited 31, 
75, 77; by race/ethnicity 31, 334; redistributing 330, 334 

Weber, Max 67-9, 76, 80, 113, 122-8, 132-3, 135-6, 139-42, 149, 
159, 204, 249, 254 
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welfare see specific program names like Temporary Aid to Needy 
Families 
white-collar crime 282 
white-collar workers 4, 16-17, 18, 22, 39, 71, 91, 170, 223 
Wilson, William Julius 59, 63, 232-3, 285 
Winant, Howard 149-50, 158, 213, 216, 234-5 
women’s movement 92, 310, 321-8, 337; current 326; first wave 165, 
323-4; fourth wave 326; international 99; second wave 325-6; third 
wave 326 
working class 16, 18-21, 53, 74, 78, 92, 96, 116, 118-19, 121-2, 137, 
2025305,307=T1 
working conditions 168, 245, 273, 282, 306, 314 
world inequality 38-9 
World War | 218, 308 
World War II 34, 194, 218, 310, 312, 313, 314-15 
Wright, Erik 19-21, 51 
Wysong, Perrucchi, and Wright class model 21-2 
yellow vest protests 304 
Young Hegelians 113 


Zimmerman, George 319-20 
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